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Medical Expe 
Of Workers Set 


At $140 “a Year | Member of Federal 


ploiting Export Field on Large Scale; Sale of 
3,500,000 Sets Expected This Year 


Study Conducted by Visiting 
Nurses of Insurance Com- 
pany Embraced 3,281 In- 
dustrial Families 


Expenditures Said 
To Vary Greatly 


Survey, Was Carridd On in In- 
dustrial Centers of Practi- 
cally Every State, Labor Bu- 
reau Says 


Expenditures for medical care in 
workingmen’s families average $140 
annually, according to a statement 
just made public by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, Department of La- 
‘bor. The statement is based on a 
study among 3,281 families, consist- 
ing of 17,129 persons, whose members 
were policyholders in the Metropoli- 


« tan Life Insurance Co. 


' 


4 
=e 


Sus. 


The study covered six months and 
these families spent $230,907 for 
medical care in that period—an aver- 
age of $70 for the half year and at 
the rate of $140 per year. Of the 
total about 48 per cent went for 
doctors’ fées, it was stated. Medi- 
gines and hospital care took nearly 
13 per cent each of the aggregate and 


“the cost of operations about 7 per 


eent. Dental care “required 7.9 per 
cent of the total, while 2.1 per cent 
went for services of oculists. 


The amount spent per family varied 
greatly, and the amount expended per 
person was found to vary with the num- 
ber in the family, leading to the con- 
clusion that persons in larger families 
suffer a distinct disadvantage when it 
becomes necessary to apply for proper 
medical care. The statement follows in 
full text: 

A study of. the costs of medical care 
in workingmén’s families was made dur- 
ing 1929 among several thousand indus- 
trial policyholders. in the ..Meiropolitan 
Life Insurance Co. as..a contribution to 
the work of the committee on the cost ox 
medical care, The study, which was 
carried out ‘by the visiting nurses em- 
ployed by the company, included reports 
from 3,281 families, consisting of 17,129 
persons, and covered the questions of the 
amounts spent by a workingman’s family 


* for sickness and care of the teeth and 


( 


Ls 


‘ 


eyes as well as the prenertion of the 
expenditures paid to the doctor and for 
medicines, nurses, hospital care, and op- 
erations, The fact that the company ex- 
tends a visiting-nurse service. to its-in- 
dustrial policyholders made it possible 
to secure the detailed information from 
.@ comparatively large group. 

The survey was begun in January, 
1929, and was continued for six months. 
The nurses called upon families located 
in the industrial eenters of practically 
every State and distributed schedules in 
the form of calendars, on.which the 
policyholders were requested to keep a 
careful record of all medical expendi- 
tures for each day over a period of six 
months. Each family was instructed by 
the nurses as to the manner of filling 
out the schedule and each family was 
revisited eyery month in order to keep 
up the interest in the study and also 
to assist in keeping «the records ac- 
curately. 

The total expenditures for medical 
care of the 3,281 families scheduled 
amounted to $230,907—an average of $70 
for each family for the six-month pe- 


[Continued on Page 2, Golumn 38.] 


Salmon Packers Plan 
To Stimulate Sales 


Canadian Aid Sought in Adver- 
*  tising Campaign 


A surplus of salmon this season in 
British Columbia, resulting from the 
largest run in recent years, has caused 
cannery operators to make plans for 
stimulation of the. demand, possibly with 

,.overnment aah. according to informa- 
* tion from the Vice Consul at Vancouver, 
Albert H. Cousins, made public on Sept. 
9 by the Department of Commerce. — 

The Department’s statement follows in 
full text: 

According to figures furnished by'the 
Canadian Department of Fisheries, the 
salmon pack for 1930, forthe period 
ended Aug. 15, is 1,197,457 cases, as 
compared with 605,566 cases for that 
date in 1929 and 1,066,863 cases for the 
corresponding period of 1926, which has 
heretofore been the peak year. 

The unusually large, salmon pack has 
forced cannery operators to devise means 
for marketing the surplus. It is reported 
that efforts will be made to stimulate 
the domestic demand. This measu¥e will 
take form in extensive advertising, for 
which purpose Canadian canners are said 
to: have raised about $60,000. 

_At% the last session of the Dominion 
Parliament a fund of $10,000 was voted 
in behalf of the Department of Trade 
and Cominerce, and $25,000 in behalf of 
the Department-of Fisheries, to be used 
in advertising canned salmon, provided 
the canners raised a_ corresponding 
amount. These appropriations may be 
made available by Order-in-Council, and 
the salmon ¢anners in British Columbia 
recently enlisted the “support of the 
pravincal government in an effort to 

ave the appropriations placed at their 
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6er[HE $1,000,000,000 mark” should be 
4 reached this year by the turnover 
in all branches of the radio industry, ac- 
cording to an oral statement Sept. 10 
by Federal Radio Commissioner Harold 
A. Lafount, who recalled that the busi- 
ness “started from scratch less than a 
decade back.” 

Particular emphasis is being placéd 
on the export field, said Mr. Lafount. 


In the past, he said, manufacturers have} 
been kept busy meeting domestic de-| 


mand, and now for the first time have 
the opportunity to exploit foreigm mar- 
kets ona large scale, 

_ The opinion that the political unrest 
In certain of the South American coun- 
tries will not have a-bad effect on radio 
exports was expressed by Mr. Lafount. 


Pointing out that the South American| 


market is one of the foremost in radio 
exports, partly because of the proximity 
of the continent, Mr. Lafount asserted 
that there has been a steady rise in radio 
exports to these nations, ; 

The industry, according to Mr. La- 
fount, is looking to the sale this year 
of some 3,500,000 receiving sets, with 


an_ estimated value of approximatel 
$400,000,000. a 4 


Argentina, 


where political disturb- 


Permanent Bureaus 
To Help Unemployed 


Are Recommended 


Convention of Employment 
Officials Told System of 
Impropmitu Agencies Fails 
To Meet Problem | 


State of New York: 
New York, Sept. 10. 
The organization of permanent em- 
ployment offices to allow for automatic 
expansion in periods of unemployment 
and so organized as to permit flexibility, 
was recommended by New. York Indus- 
trial*Commissioner, Frances Perkins, in 
an address before the eighteenth annual 
convention of the International Associa- 
tion of Public Employment Services of 
the United States and Canada, Sept. 10, 
in Toronto. 


Miss Perkins said that it was decidedly j 


the rule rather than the exception: that 
employment services are instituted only 
after a period of business depression has 
developed and is in full force, and that 
this necessarily meant the opening of 
employment offices manned by untrained 
and inexperienced personnel, unsatisfac- 
tory treatment of applicants, incomplete 
and inadequate information concerning 
registrants. 

“Yet to raise the question whether 
publie employment. a¢tivities should be 
expanded in periods of depression is 
very much as though one were to ques- 
tion whether or not it is advisable to ex- 
pand nursing service in times of illness,” 
Miss Perkins said. “Obviously, if there 
is need of am employment service to 
bring together the workers and the avail- 
able jobs in normal times, then all the 
more need is there for such service in 
times of business depression. 

“An employment service may function 
fairly well in a given fieldduring normal 
times aise a certain amount of housing, 
personnel and equipment. In times of 
economic depression, however, this same 
field, to be satisfactorily served, may 
easily need a great enlargement in ail 
its facilities, both physical and personals 

“It would therefore seem that an em- 
ployment service should be so organized 
as to permit flexibility. To meet the peak 
of the demand upon it, it should be suffi- 
ciently elastic to permit of expansion of 
its facilities im order to render service 
to the incoming hordes of “pants.” 

Miss Perkins described thé means by 
pt Ey the New York State Department 
of Labor, through the ten free employ- 
ment offices of the Bureau, has _ been, 
meeting the .anemployment crisis. She 
referred also to the work of Gowernor 
Roosevelt’s Committee on Stabilization 
of. Industry 


Be ” 


Commission Says Industry Now Is Ex- 
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nse Annual Turnover in Radio 


ances have been reported, is the best 
|South American customer of the United 
States in radio exports, according to 
statistical information of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. Last year it 
bought $1,776,000 worth of American 
jradio products, embracing transmitting 
|and receiving sets, tubes, loud speakers 
jand other accessories. 
| World exports from the United States 
in 1929 were. $23,122,000, of which 
nearly $3,000,000 went to the countries 
jof South America, the information 
|shows. In July, radio exports to Ar- 
gentina amounted to $153,152, whereas 
during the entire year of 1928 exports 
|to that country were $1,512,000. 


Discussing general radio conditions, 
|Mr, Lafount said that the industry ‘ex- 
pects an annual turnover in radio tubes 
alone of more than $200,000,000 this 
year. For radio receiving set tubes the 
|income is estimated at $187,000,000, while 
|broadeast and industrial tube sales are 
lexpected to reach $30,000,000, he said. 
Referring to estimates made -by former 
Federal Radio Commissioner GO. H. Cald- 
well, now editor. of “Electronics” and 
“Radio Retailing,” radio publications, 
Mr. Lafount pointed out that a turn- 
over of $1,142,000,000 is foreseen as the 
average annual électronics market, 
which is founded on radio. Besides basic 
|broadcasting apparatus, this field em- 
|braces sound pictures, audio equipment, 
communications and industrial appli- 
| ances. 
| Sound pictures are represented as a 
| $150,000,000 market in 22,000 theaters 
;and 90 sound recording studios in the 
| United States, Mr. Lafount declared. The 
jaudio equipment market should realize 
| $130,000,000, the communications market 
| $90,000,000, and industrial” applications, 
jsuch as miscellaneous machine control, 
|X-ray, elevator leveling, alarm systems, 
fneon and glow tubes, a $150,000,000 
| mi 





Consuls Will Study 


Immigration Policy 


Department of State Calls 
Conferences to Explain 
New Order on Visas 


The Department of State is planning 
a series of conferences on immigration 
at which: various consuls will be schooled 
in the application of the new immigra- 
tion order by which visas will- be refused 
to those likely to become a public-charge 
|upon the United States. 
| Announcement of these. . conferences 
was made by the Department of State 
Sept. 10 following. announcement by 
President Hoover of the new policy re- 
garding the granting of immigration 
visas, 

The Department’s statement follows 
jin full text : 

In connection with the repért pre- 

sented to the President by the Acting 
Secretary of State on Sept. 8, 1930, con- 
cerning the operation of the immigra- 
tion laws of the United States under ex- 
isting conditions of unemployment in this 
country particularly in so far: as_ the 
administration of the laws rests upon 
the Department of State, consular con- 
ferences have been called at the follow- 
jing places : £. 
, Sept. 22 and 23 at London, at which 
conference Consular officers concerned in 
England, Ireland and near-by points on 
the continent will attend. On Sept. 26 
and 27 a conference will be held at Stutt- 
gart, Germany, which is centrally located 
in Europe and which will be attended 
by consular officers engaged im immigra- 
tion work in Germany and certain con- 
; Sulates in France, Switzerland, Austria, 
Czechoslovakia, Sweden, Hungary, Italy 
and Yugoslavia. On Oct. 1 and 2 a con- 
ference will be held at Warsaw, which 
will be attended by consular. officers in 
Poland, Finland and Latvia. . The con- 
ferences as arranged will cover all large 
immigration centers in Europe. 

The Assistant Secretary of State; Wil- 
bur J, Carr, and A, Dana Hodgdon, chief 
of the Visa Office of the Department of 
|State, will attend the three European 
conferences, 





Dry Period in Dallas District 
Intensifies Business Slackness 


Monthly Review of Federal Reserve Bank Shows Demand 
For Merchandise at Low Level; Valuation of 
Building Permits Show Gain 


i 

ALLAS, Tex., Sept. 10.—Slackness 

in business and industry in the 
eleventh Federal reserve district has 
been intensified~by the severe drought, 
according to the monthly business re- 
view of the Federal Reserve Bank of 
Dallas, 

The demand for merchandise, 
wholesale and at retail, was at a lower 
level during July, the review states. 
There was a seasonal improvement in 
some lines of wholesale trade, but the 
gain was less than usual and business 
Was on a considerably smaller scale 
than in 1929. 

The district. s1ummar 
text: 

The severe drougit over a 
area of the eleventh district 
caused a rapid | deterioration in grow- 
ing crops and has intensified the slack- 
Ness in business and industry. On the 
basis of the Aug. 1 report of the De- 
partment of Agriculture the indicated 


y follows in full 


large 


at | 


has | 


production ,of major crops, cotton ex- 
cepted, is smaller than a year ago. 
While the prospec.ive yield» of cotton 
is somewhat larger than the small 1929 
; crop, the lower level of prices. prevail- 
ing for this commodity will offset the 
advantage of larger production. The 
low indicated returns frém the cotton 
crop, together with the reduced in- 
come from other’crops, will, materially 
| affect the purchasing power of the dis- 
triet’s farmer: during the * coming 
year. Im some areas of the - district, 
there has been sufficient moisture to 
| mature fair to good crops but condi- 
tions are becoming acute in those sec- 
tions where the drought has been’most 
severe. 
The demand for merchandise in both 
wholesale and retail channels contin- 
| ued at a low level during the month. 


Argenting Sends 


New Government Expresses 
Wish to Strengthen Rela- 
tions With America , 


THE provisional Argentine govern- 
“ ment has notified the American 
Ambassador: in Buenos Aires, Robert 
Woods Bliss, that it is its purpose “to 
maintain and develop the cordial rela- 
tions which happily unite the Argen- 
tine. Republic” with the United States. 

An announcement by the Depart- 
ment of State Sept. 10 follows in full 
text: 

“The Department has received a tel- 
egram dated Sept. 9 from Ambassador 
Robert Woods Bliss at Buenos Aires 
stating that he received a communica- 
tion. signed by Ernesto Bosch and 
dated Sept. 8 advising him that Gen. 
Uriburu has assumed ‘provisional 
presidency of the nation’ -with the 
aim set forth in the manifesto of the 
6th and giving a list of his -cabinet. 
The note also states, ‘It is the purpose 


and desire of the provisional govern. | 


ment to maintain and develop as far as 
possjble the cordial relations . which 
happily tnite the Argentine Republic 
with the: nation that you so worthily 
represent.’ ” 

All three of the American. citizens 


[Continued on Page 9, Column 3.] 


‘Hypodermic’ Method 
Adopted to Protect 
Trees From Pests 


Agriculture Department Con- 
ducting Experiments to 
Develop Injection Capable 
Of Killing Insects 


Introduction of chemicals -into the sap 
stream of trees infested by southern pine 
beetles is being tested as a method to 
control the ravages of the beetles, which 
do, an annual damage of $15,000,000, 
the Department of Agriculture an- 
nounced Sept. 10. The Department. 
while testing the use of chemicals in in 
fested trees, warns that there should be 
fal investigation before expenditure of 
la sums of money in the new: method 
of control of the pests. 

Heavy doses of hydrocyanic acid and 
other chemicals used in experiments. to 
date, while they killed a high percentage 
of the beetles, also killed the trees. 
Further study is expected to determine 
whether smaller doses of chemicals -:nay 
kill the beetles and not harm ‘the trees. 

The Department’s statement follows in 
full text: ‘ 


Anew method for the control of. the 
southern pine beetle, a serious insect pest 
of southern forests, may be developed 
from experiments conducted by ento- 
mologists of the Department in which 
chemicals’ were introduced into the sap 
stream, of infested treés. The damage 
caused by this and other treée-killing 
bark. beetles is estimated at $15,000,000 
annually. 

In the preliminary experiment rela- 
tively heavy doses of hydrocyanic acid 
and other chemicals were used to “in- 
oculate” the trees, with the result that 


? 


a high percentage of the beetles were} 


killed. The trees, however, were killed 
also. Whether or not it will be possible 
to reduce the dose to a point where it 
will be strong enough to kill the insects 
and still not kill the tree is a matter 
for further study. 

Even if it is found that trees treated 
in this manner can not be saved, the 
method promises to bring about.a great 
improvement in control measures for the 
southern pine beetle. and other bark 
beetles. ontrol measures now in use 
call for cutting the tree and stripping 
the bark and burning it. .It is expected 
that the new method will be much less 
expensive. 

0 apply ,the chemicals a notch is cut 
completely around the tree and _ covered 
with a rubber band fastened securely 
around this notch, making a water-proof 
connection. Containers filled with the 


trunk of the tree just above the notch. 
A small rubber hose carries the poison 
solution from the container to the notch. 
here it is taken up with the sap and 
carried over the entire tree. 

Past efforts to inject chemicals into 
the sap stream of living trees for the 
control of insects and diseases have not 
hitherto been of practical value, says the 
Bureau of Entomology. The claims of 
persons who state that they dre able to 
control tree-infesting insects by the in- 
jection of chemicals into the trees should 
be investigated thoroughly, the Bureau 
warns, before large sums of money are 
spent for this purpose. The Bureau of 
Entomology does not yet claim that the 
method described is generally applicable 
for the control of: tree-infesting insects. 


New Motor Highway 
Pierces Arctic Circle 


Finland Completes Northern- 
most Road in World 


A motor highway now reaches far into 
the Arctic Circle, according to a state- 
ment for the Sixth International Road 
Congress, on the basis of a report from 
the Finnish delegate. 

The road was hegun in 1916 as a pigge 
of war-time Russian construction, to%es- 
tablish communication with the Allies 
through an ice-free fjord on the Arctic 
Ocean, but the work was discontinued 
with the Russian revolution, and was 
finished by Finland after peace was de- 
clared, it was stated. ~ 

Some of the tourist hotels along the 
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chemicals to be used are fastened to the! 


Fail to Relieve 


Weather ‘Bureau Finds Se- 


tinues Below Normal 





Showers General - 
In Part of Midwest 


‘Lack ‘of Precipitation Largely 
Relieved on South Atlantic 
Coast and in Lower Missis- 
sippi, Review Shows 


The severe drought has remained 
largely unbroken although rains in some 
|areas have relieved conditions to some 
extent, the Weather Bureau, Department 
jof Agriculture, announced Sept. 10 in 
\its Weekly Weather and Crop Review. 

Rainfall during the past week was 
much more widespread than in recent 
weeks, according to the review. 

Every State east of the Rocky Moun- 
tains, except Nebraska and South Da- 
kota, had less than normal rainfall dur- 
ing the past month, the Bureau an- 
nounced, Low precipitation records were 
| established in many areas, it was stated. 

Except for frequent rains in the more 
| eastern States and rather general 
showers in the northwestern portion, 
| mostly fair weather prevailed in the 
Cotton. Belt, with temperatures gen- 
erally above normal, during the ~week 
|ended Sept. 9, the Bureau stated. 
|, The full text of the Bureau’s sum- 
|mary follows: 

Week Generally Warm 

The week was generally warm over the 
southern half of the country, the maxi- 
mum temperature reaching 100 degrees 
‘locally in southwestern Kansas, north- 
lcentral Texas, and western Arkansas. 
|Over the northern States about normal 
warmth prevailed, some sections report- 
ing maximum temperatures for the week 
jin the 70s. Rainfall was rather irregu- 
jlarly. distributed, but was much more 
generous and widespread, than in recent 
weeks. ; 

sand rains were, general ti practi- 
cally all of & s and most: 
fealy att an South Dakots, n these 
States substantially normal moisture 
conditions have been restored rather gen- 
erally, the soil is in good shape, and 
pasture crops are now satisfactory; plow- 
ing made finegprogress and considerable 
Winter wheat*has been sown. Missouri 
had the most favorable weather in many 
weeks. There were substantial to heavy 
rains over much the greater portion of 
the State, with the soil conditioned for 
working and pasture¢ reviving, though 
it continued dry in some southeastern 
sections, 

Good rains occurred also-in much of 
southern Illinois. Only a few areas in 
this State are not now fairly well or 
well provided with moisture, and the 
drought is broken in the southwest. 
Local showers were rather general also 
over Indiana, which benefited pastures 
and late truck,“but Ohio has been only 
partly relieved. West-central Wisconsin 
and southern Minnesota had very bene- 
ficial rains. The drought has been largely 
relieved also in the south Atlantic coast 








Florida, while showers were helpful in 

the extreme lower Mississippi Valley. 
In the severly droughty sections, much 

of Pennsylvania, Maryland, Virginia, 


nessee, Michigan, and most of Iowa were 


the week and rainfall was badly needed 
in nearly all sections. About one-third 
of Texas had effective showers, and rain 
was fairly general in Oklahoma at the 
close of the week; but more is generally 
needed in these States. North Dakota 
also needs more rain, though scattered 
amounts were helpful, while the last part 
of the week brought rather good showers 
to much of Montana. 

Small Grains.—Recent showers have 
materially improved the soil condition 
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vere Aridity Is Largely; 
Unbroken as Rainfall Con-; 


area from North Carolina to Georgia and | 


West Virginia, Kentucky, parts of Ten- | 


still largely unrelieved at the close of | 


| 





aily 


Entered as Second Class Matter at 
the Post Office, Washington, D. C. 


: ; _ Scattered Rains | Sale of Liquor 
Nears Billion Dollar Mark ‘Note of Good Will 


By States Urged 


| New York Governor Says Eigh- 


General Drought 


teenth Amendment Should 
Be Repealed 


State of New York: 
Albany, Sept. 10. | 
OVERNOR FRANKLIN D, ROOSE- 
VELT in a letter to United States 
Senator Robert F. Wagner (Dem.), of 
New York, made public by the former 
on Sept. 9, advocates repeal of the 
Eighteenth Amendment. His state- 
ment on that subject-follows in part: | 
“It is my belief that in the State of 
New York an overwhelming public 
opinion is opposed to the Eighteenth 
Amendment. The crux of the matter 


| is that the Eighteenth Amendment has 


not furthered the cause of a greater 
temperance in our population, but on 
the other hand (quoting from language 
used in a resolution adopted by the 
American Legion) it has ‘fostered ex- 


| cessive drinking of strong intoxicants 


{ 


| 








| that State desire it, and conversely the 


s of + 


| deficit; 


and has led to corruption and hypoc- 
risy, has brought about disregard of 
law and order and has flooded the coun- 
try with untaxed and illicit liquor.’ 
“I personally share this opinion. 
The sale of intoxicants through State 
agencies should be made lawful in any 
State of the Union where the people of 


people of any State should have the 
right to prohibit the sale of intoxi- 
cants, if they so wish, within its own 
borders. : 

“So widespread in this State is the 
resentment against the results of the 
Eighteenth Amendment, that the time 
has come to stop talking and to seek 
action.” 


Free Use of Mails 
Is Held Unimportant — 
In Post Office Deficit 


Possible Revenue, Based on| 
Regular Rate, Would Be. 
Only $9,900,000, Mr. 


Tilton Declares 





|armed, and more 
|rected if it is to “prevail over the 
Subterranean government that has 





Detroit, Mich., Sept. 10.—Denying the 


charge that the franking privilege is re- | quired, 


ice Department i 


le for the Post 
cit, the Third Assistant Postmaster 
General, Frederic A. Tilton, addressing 
the convention of the National Associa- 
tion of Postmasters here today, said that 
all free mailings, if,rated as the regular 
postage rates would produce only §9,- 
900,000. 


|the regulation of receivin; 


| work farms, armored cars and ai 


6G OVERNMENT is extended to 


every opinion in the quiet — 


certainty that truth needs only a 
fair field to secure the victory.” 


—Andrew Johnson, 
President of the United States, 
1865—1869 
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Organized Drive 
By States Urged 
To Fight Lawles 


Minnesota Governor Says 
Concentrated Campaign 
Is Necessary to Overcome 
‘Underworld’ Rule — ~ 


z 
f., 


ahd 
hi 
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School for Training : 
Of Police Advocated 


Granting of Power to Highway 
Patrolmen to Arrest Escap- 
ing Criminals Favored in- 
Address to Commission 


State of Minnesota: . 
St. Paul, Sept. 10. 

The regularly constituted govern- 
ment must be better. manned, better 
intelligently di- 


been set up by crooks and gunmen,” 
declared. Governor Christianson, “in” 


}an address on Sept. 9 before the 


Minnesota State Crime Commission. 
“The battle with the underworld is 
no mere skirmish,” asserted the Gov- 
ernor, “and if organized government 
shall emerge vittorious, it must army 
for a long and hard struggle.” i 
Denying that organized\ labor is 
opposed to effective coordination of 
the State’s police forces, the Gover- 


|nor declared that “labor has always — 


been the first to rise in defense of — 


government.” : 

Recommendations Made : 
Recommendations made to the Com- 
mission, included the following: 
Powers of the State highway patrol 
should be extended to permit ‘its of: 
ficers to make arrests whenever a crini= 
inal uses the public highways to make 
his escape. EtG 


All police functions of the State gov- || 


;ernment should be consolidated in one 
| agency. 


Registration of firearms should 


.., Operation of a radio brondoastins. ti 
tion for “apprehension of -criminals, ; 
sets in pri- 
vate’ automobiles, should considered, 
_ Local governments should nge 
joint ownership and use of workhous 


The State should conduct schools for 


An authorized summary of Mr. Til- | sheriffs and their deputies and other po- 


ton’s address follows: 


objective of balancing the budget is not 
proper or expected and especially why 
the rates on first class, or letter mail, 


should not. be increased, is the old fetish | 





that comes down to us from the time of 
our grandfathers, that is the mail that, 
is carried. free. 

You all have heard this criticism and 
have seen the cartoons and caricatures 
depicting the mail men struggling along 


| the road under the load of Congressional | 
furniture and | 
following facts | 


speeches, cook. stoves, 
other articles. The 
should be considered: ‘ 
(1) That the franking privilege dates 
from the beginning of the postal service; 
(2): That at times it has been abused; 
(3) That. a distinction should be drawn 
between Congressional or franked mail, 
and departmental, official or ‘penalty 
mail; ; 7 
(4) That> the former, if rated at the 
regular rates, would produce in revenue 
less than $1,000;000 per year, which is 


jless than 2 per cent of the true postal 


franked and; Naval Aviation Chief Asserts | 


(5) That the free matter, 
penalty combined, but not including free- 
in-county newspapers and the Post Of- 
fice Department’s own mail, comprises 


163/100 of one per cent of the total weight 


and 1.13 per cent of the total number 
of pieces of all mail; : 
(6) That the free-in-county mailings 


[Continued on Page 9, Column 5.) 


‘History of Auto Performance 


Recorded by Charting Device 


| Automatic Machine Viewed by Bureau of Standards 
As Outstanding Contribution in Development 
Of Automotive Industry 


M 


has aided greatly in the development 
of the automotive industry, and» “an 


outstanding contribution” was made by ; 


the automatic recording car designed 


and built and first operated by the | 


Bureau of Standards, according to an 

| oral statement on Sept. 10-by Henry 
D. Hubbard, assistant to the Director 
of the Bureau. (An illustration of this 
car will be found on page 3.) 

The following information regarding 
the device was made available by Mr. 
Hubbard: 

The instrument recorded on a single 
sheet of paper the technical history of 
each experimental road run of the car. 
Some 16 items of motor car perform- 
ance were drawn graphically on a roll 
of paper by 28 steel pens. 
cally recorded data as to car speed, 
acceleration, wind speed and direction, 
manifold pressure, temperature of 


It automati- | } l 
it has found it necessary to suspend 
| these experiments 


. 
EASUREMENT of the factors af- | reau of Standards, designed and put to- 
fecting automobile performance | 





water outlet, oil, carburetor, air, trans- | 


mission lubricant, differential lubri- 


cant, fuel, and weight of air used by | 


the engine. 
W.-S, James, then chief of the auto- 


| 


motive power plant section, with the | 
assistance of C, S. Bruce, of.the Bu- - 


| for all of the various recordings. 


gether the recording car. ‘The mecha- 
nism was ingenious and gave complete 
records, but involved many somewhat 
technical calibrations. 

The purpose of the machine was to 
record everything regarding the actual 
performance of the car in one trip, in 
order to assure the same conditions 
Con- 
sequently, simplicity was sacrificed 
for accuracy. 

For the last six years the complete 

ecording machine has not been used 
nm experimental work.. Limited funds 
and personnel for automotive .work 
precluded work along this line. Al- 
though the Bureau of Standards would 
like to further its investigational work 
with automobiles in operation on roads, 


in preference to 
more urgent and comparatively less 
costly problems. 

The complete automatic recording 
machine offers to the industry a val- 
uable means of research in a still 
virgin field; namely, synéhronous re- 
cording and, correlation of all pertinent 
factors in perfecting car performance. 


|that casualties will be avoided, Adm 
| Moffett said, and the fact that fatali 
| occurred this year should not be con= 


P | lice officers. 
Foremost among the unenlightened | 
criticisms as to why the Department’s 


Inquiry Planned 


be re- | 


A committee of the Commission will — 


investigate crime-combating methods of © 
other States, it was announced at the 
conclusion of the organization meeting 
of the Commission. . 
The ‘Commission elected Judge Oscar 


Hallam, of St. Paul, as chairman; Mrs. | 


Arthur Brin, of Minneapolis, and W. E, 
Ewen, of Duluth, vice chairmen; Al 
Pfaender, of New Ulm, secretary; and 
J. A. Melone, of Rochester, treasurer. 
The Governor’s address follows in full 
text: , 
I have called you together to serve the 
State in a very important undertaking. 
During my administration it has been 
my constant effort to. strengthen the ma- 


[Continued on Page 8, Column 1,] 


Air Races Approved | 


By Admiral Moffett, 


They Are of Great Value 


iu 


Because of their undoubted value to 4 


commercial and military aviation, the 


national air races, which claimed \the — 
lives of two Navy fliers and a civilian m= ~ 
ventor this year, should be continued, | 
Rear Admiral William A. Moffett, Chief — 


of the Navy’ Bureau of Aeronautics, 
clared orally Sept. 10. 


de~ 


With proper regulations and safe- . 


guards the events can, be arranged 80 


sidered as an argument against ho 
such competition in the future. 
Pointing out that the Navy follows 
policy of siving “every possible er 
agement” to commercial aeronautics 
chief of naval aviation said that 
commercial and military aviation 
been advanced by competition in tk 
country and abroad. The races also | 


terest, Admiral Moffett added. . 
While no decision has been 
cerning the Navy’s policy for the 
Admiral Moffett said that person 
favored participation in the nati 
races by the Navy because of the 
benefits derived. Competition lea¢ 
development of more capable pk 
better engines, he pointed out, 4 
public is entitled to occasional orty 
ties to observe Navy planes in ction, 
cause “the planes belong to. the publ 
The development of high-s eed : 
gines, the naval aviation chief saig | 
sulted directly from competition B 
designers and manufacturers, ’ ut 
out such a stimulus in design pm 
of this sort probably would bh ve b 
|much slowér ause of many econol 
considerations, Ms 
Admiral Moffett pointed out. # 
year was the first occasion for the N 
lto attribute fatal erashes | dir ; 
participation in the but 
there was no doubt, however, 
normal routine flying of the’ 
Squadrons is more 
races. “Flying from. carriers 
night is a great deal more | 
he declared, uy fy 


ba, 


ae 


aaa ty 


Ryd 


ig 


valuable in that they stimulate public in 
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Declines 2.5 Per 
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Ids Believed Likely to Be 
Lowest in 20 Years, Ex- 
‘cept Possibly 1921, Agri- 
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culture Survey Says $ 





"© The condition of cormis 51:6 per cent 


KS 


of normal, with indicated production of 
‘ 765,000 bushels; Spring wheat other 
durum, 63.1 
indicated pr 
$37,761,000 bushels; and oats 80.3 per 
cent of normal, with indicated produc- 
tion of -1,390,892,000 bushels, according 


r cent of normal, 
uction of all wheat 





| tothe Department of Agriculture crop 


report for Sept. 1, made public Sept. 10. 
Durum Wacet (four States) showed 69.8 
cent of normal condition, with an in- 
Bicated production of 50,950,000 bushels. 
_ The report said crop prospects in the 
" United States declined 2.5 per cent dur- 
‘ing August because of drought. 
The 1930 probable production of 837,- 
761,000 of all wheat stands against the 
August ‘1, 1930, forecast of 820,613,000 
bushels and the harvest of 805,790,000 
bushels in 1929. The 1930 corn crop now 
forecast at practically ~ 1,983,000,000 
bushels is 10.4 per cent less than the Aug. 
1 forecast, 24.2 per cent less than the 
1929 production, and 26.6 per cent below 
the five-year average. \ 
fj : Declines Reported 

A wide variety of crops has been af- 
fected by the heat and drought, pastures 
declined to new records. Milk, produc- 
tion per eow and egg production per hen 
were included among the declines. The 
report also shows farm labor has de- 
pressed to new low levels. The 1930 
wheat production in 26 foreign countries 
is forecast at 1,571,581,000 against 1,- 
516,123,000 bushels in the same countries 
in 1929 when they produced about 44 per 
cent of the world wheat crop exclusive of 
Russia and China. 

(The tabular recapitulation of the 
erop report will be found on page 5.) 

The summary issued by the Depart, 
ment in connection with the crop pros; 


pects follows in full text: | 


Crop prospects in the United States; 
. declined 2.5 per cent during August as 


a result of excessively hot weather, a 
continuation into August of the record- | 
breaking drought in most of the States | 
affected in July and an extension of 
drought injury northward into States 
that had not previously suffered severely. 
Many Crops Affected 

A wide variety of late crops has been 
affected. Prospects for corn have de- 
clined by 229,000,000 bushels or 10 per} 
cent, potatoes by 34,000,000 bushels or 
9 per cent, beans 11 per cent, grain sor- | 
ghums 11 per cent, hay 1,300,000 tons or 
1 per cent, buckwheat 23-per cent, and 
vegetables for canning 7 per cent. To-| 
bacco, flaxseed, soybeans, cowpeas, sweet 
potatoes, sorgo and cane for sirup/| 
broomcorn, grapes, cabbage and various | 
northern vegetables show important de- | 
clines. Pastures which were the poor- 
est on record a month ago, declined to 
a new low record on Sept. 1, and milk 


| August 








Two-thirds of 


‘Agricultural Specialist Tells 


insects can be prevented, according 
of the Department of Agriculture, be- 
fore the Inter-American Conference on 
Agriculture; Forestry an 
dustry. ; ‘ 
Mr. Hyslop declared that the damage 
done by all insects reaches: above $2,000,- 
000,000 a year, and that the activities of 
36 of the thousands of species account 
for nearly half this sum. Ne 
he delegates heard, also, an address 
by W. R. Chapline of the Forest Service, 
lon the use of lands for grazing 
| poses, and received resolutions, by 
|Robert Y. Stuart} chief of, the Forest 
Service, and by Dr. Arthur”Koehler, ad- 
vocating | /international cooperation, 
through at agency created for the pur- 
|pose, to study forest problems and 
| — good pracfice-in the use of tim- 
r. 
Another event of the day for the deie- 
gates, representing 20 countries of Latin | 
America, was a reception for them by| 
President Hoover at the White House. | 
Mr. Hyslop, who: is in charge of insect- 
pest surveys for the Bureau of Ento-| 
discovered every ‘year, and that many 
‘have been introduced in the United 


Damage Caused 
By Insects Termed Preven 





Conférence Damage Amounts to More 
Than $2,000,000,000 a Year 





Two-thirds of vast“Sams that represent | grazing capacity and systems of man- 
the annual damage done by destructive | 9 


an address on Sept. 9 by J. S. Hyslop,. 


Animal In-' 


jgraze under a permit system are owned 
~ 
a). 


| which specify the management to apply 
}on each specific xange unit, particularly 


|to be allowed, the season, or seasons when | 


mology, said that new pests are being | 


States from foreign countries. Records | 











STATES DAILY:. THURSDAY, 


Dirigible ) 


oN 





Z 
Delegates -to Inter-American | 





Navy Considered Sénding 
‘Los Angeles’ to Santo Do- 


gement to-apply as well as the economic | 
value of the improved. methods are also | : 
iden ~ Ships .Were Sent 

I have a printed sample of a section | as 
of the completed map on one of our na- 
|tional forests; The range’ on these na-| 
| tienal forests is administered by the Fed- 
}eral Covernment but the livestock which 


Transportationeof rélief supplies te the 
Dominican Republic by the Navy air- 
ship “Los Angeles” might have saved 
considerable time, it was stated orally 
Sept. 10 at the Department of the Navy, 
but use of the dirigible for this purpose 
was not considered feasible. 

fhe Secretary of the Navy, Charles 
Franci. Adams, said that the possibility 
of.dispatching medicines to the hurricane | 
area by means of the airship was given 
consideration before the decision was) 
made to use planes and ships. 

It was pointed dut that the lack of 
mooring and landing facilities in the 
Caribbean area raised questions about the 
wisdom of subjecting the airship to pos- 
sible future storms in the hurricané area. 
Subsequent developments of the tropical | 
disturbafice could not be forecast suffi- 
ciently, it was said, to settle this ques- 


tion. 
Difficulties For Dirigible 


Service of this sort could be rendered 
by the “Los Angeles” without difficulty, 
the Chief of the Bureau of Aeronautics, 
Rear Admiral William A. Moffett, and 
Lieut. Comdr. Charles A. Rosendahl, for- 


and managed by private individuals. 
This shows, in addition to topography, 
the forage types, water available for 
livestock, drift and other fences, roads, | 
ranches and other cultuyal features, and 
any special features. Supplementing 
these maps are. records which show the 
true grazing valuey and brief plans 


the class of, stock to graze, the number 


they are-to be grazed and the plans for 
handling the livestock while on the range. | 


Private Grazing | 
Is Provided For 


The cost of these surveys and result- | 
ing management plans varies from less 
than one-fourth cent per acre to several 
cents. The more expensive work has 








of insect pest surveys contain notes on 
about 6,000. species of insects, he adddd. 

Two-thirds of the loss by insects is 
preventable, Mr. Hyslop, explained, and | 
the increases in acreage, land values, and 
intensity of cultural practice emphasize 
the need of economic. entomology. | 


New Pests Are 
Found Every Year 


Preventive work in this country is | 
conducted by the Department of Agricul- | 
ture and the States, the Senior Entomol- | 
ogist pointed out, and may be classified | 
into four major’ activities: Research, | 
teaching, extension and regulation. 
“The role played by insects in con- 
trolling other insects either as parasites! 
or predators, has long attracted the at-! 
tentién of entomologists and growers, | 
Mr. Hyslop said. “With the introduction } 
f each foreign pest, there has been a| 
search in its native habitat for such in- | 
sects as prey upon it and an attempt) 
made to establish these beneficial insects | 
in this country.” , 
Parasites of the corn borer are being | 
collected in France and Japan; similar 
work is going on in Argentine sugar-cane 
borer prevention; and Japanese beetle 
parasites are being secured from Japan 
and India, Mr. Hyslop said. | 
Problems of the range country were} 
discussed by Mr. Chapline, who is im} 
charge of range research’ for the Forest! 
Service, in an address on “Pastoral Sur- 
veys and Research.” He advocated that 
such surveys be standardized throughout 
the Americas. 
Mr. Chapline’s address follows in full 
‘text: 











c- 


mer commander ~of the dirigible,. said. | 
complicated, grazing use is unusually in- | With fagilities for refueling available at 
tensive, and watershed, ,wild life and|Parris Island, off Savannah, Ga., the 
other valpes of the land are high. A| distance would not have been beyond the 
supplemental value of the work has been | range of the ship, although lack of moor- 
the intensive field training of technical|ing facilities at Santo Domingo would 
personnel later absorbed into the ad-|have made it necessary to drop supplies 
ministrative organization of the Forest | verboard by parachutes. 
Service. In all instances the value of| The decision to use three planes was 
the results has far exceeded the cost of | made in the interests of transporting the 
the survey. aw are a — neues it = 4 

It would be highly desirable to have {.‘OViGm& tavorable weather had been 
such surveys Shevenhent the Americas |¢XPerienced, the ~ planes could have 
standardized in so far as conditions |TC@¢hed the. stricken area in less time 
would permit. An exchange of results than the dirigible, which has.an econom- 
of experimental work, of range plants ya er gy ype os —— ears — 
—— ones may for hee re- mond gies eas ene ® HES On 
seeding, and informal consideration of ‘ 
research and survey methods would also Planes Delayed by Fog 

Three planes were ordered Sept. 8 to} 


be helpful. : c E 
It would be interesting to all present | ft’ on Sent) a mae aes 


if delegates from thé“ various countries 
would outline the problems which have a —— i cease cer ae 


confronted them in handling«their pas- by poor visibility at Sumter, S. C. The 


toral surveys and related research work 
planes, the Department of the Navy an- ! 
and how they have met these problems. | \ounced Sept. 10, arrived at Jacksonville, | 


6 Fla., at 3:05 p. m. 
Medical Expense 


A Navy destroyer will arrive at Santo 
For Worker Found 


Domingo Sept. 13 with medical supplies 
and three airplanes, on the way to the 
island with similar supplies, have been 
Average Expenditure Among 
3,281 Families Said to Be 
$140 Annually 


been on range areas where types are 











- 


another statement on Sept. 10 by the 


eee in South Carolina, according to 
ghe statement 


Department of the Navy. 
follows in full text: . | 

The destroyer “Gilmer” left Naval 
Operating Base, Hampton Roads, Va., 
at 9:15 a. m., Sept. 10, with relief med- 
ical supplies for Santo Domingo and will 
arrive there Sept. 13 at 8 a. m. The 
distance to Santo Domingo is 1,230 nauti- 
cal miles. 


[Continued from Page 1.] > 


mingo Before Planes and} 


junifying exact measurements and of es- 


!and also by several other countries.which 


production per cow, largely as a conse- 
quence, was reduced 6.4 per cent below 
production on Sept. 1 last year. Egg 
production per heh is also sharply lower 
m the drought affected States, and on| 
Sept. 1 averaged about 6 per cent less/ 
than a year ago. 


Range Problems 
Are Discussed 


A statement on pastoral surveys will 
be found in theepublished papers. 
simply plan to supplement that with a 
On the other hand, several important| few brief remarks relating to surveys 
crops seem to be yielding heavier than|#nd research on the arid and semiarid 
was expected a month ago. Small|native pastures or range lands, . those 
grains which were well advanced when|e¢Xtensive areas used for grazing mainly 

the drought became serious were largely | in the western part of this country. 
harvested under unusually favorable con-| In the 11 far westerg States approxi- 
ditions which were a factor in bringing| mately 70 per cent of the feed for ail 
the yields at threshing time above! livestock is furnished by range lands 
earlier expectations. Spring wheat, oats|and here native forage is the basic and 
and barley have been yielding well in| cheapest feed resource of the livestock 
proportion to the straw and the esti-| industry. Its conservation, through wise 
mates have been increased since Aug. 1| use, is therefore of the greatest import 
by 17,000,000 bushels of Spring wheat,'tance. Not only must the palatable 
75,000,000 bushels of oats and 17,000,-| plants be maintained or increased but 
000 bushels of barley. |their utilization must be such as to. as- 
The estimates for rice, sugar beets,,sure control of soil. erosion, the regula- 
and a few fruit crops have also been|tion of streamflow for irrigation and 
increased slightly, but the net average) the lessening of flood damage and proper 

for both food and feed crops is sharply | protection to other uses of the land. 
downward with opportunity for material; Accurate information regarding the 
recovery rapidly dwindling. With the|forage resources and the factors which 
exception of potatoes and sweet potatoes| must be considered in the utilization of 
and a few other crops, the shortage of !ihe main range types is essential for the 
ae products is not yét pronounced. | development of national policies for the 
e marked shortage of feed and the | conservation, development and utilization 





impending necessity of selling livestock | 


os 
a 


in the drought areas tends to’hold down 
the price of meat animals with the re- 


sult that farmers face the combination! 


of low yields and low’prices. Crop yields 
seem likely to be the lowest in 20 years 
or more, except possibly in 1921, and 
prices at the farm on Aug. 15 were 
lower than in any August since 1915. 





of the forage resources and for plans 
for managing specific range areas. Sur- 
veys of range resources are therefore of 
value to governments and to the private 
individuals whose ranges are covered. 
To assure most satisfactory conduct 
| of the surveys and the application of the 
; best principles of management for each 
|range area, research largely sponsored 
| by the Federal Government, but partly in 


Treasury Certificates |cooperation with State and private agen- 


Are Oversubscribed, 


cies, is conducted. These studies deter- 
mine the palatability and other values 


jef the range plants, their growth require- 


$325,000,000 Bears Only 236 | 


Per Cent Interest 
Subscriptions 


t 
of $825,000,000 i? Treasury certificates 
of indebtedness amounted to 
$1,287,000,000. according to an annownee- 


the September issue 


Treasury, Andrew W. Mellon. fhe suo- 
scriptions, therefore, approximated 4 to 
1 and was among the largest over- 
subscriptions on a percentare basi> ev 
received, it was said orally in behalf 
of the Department. 

The issue bears only 2% per cent in- 
terest and thus was the lowest interest- 
bearing certificate issued since 1925, 
Treasury records show. Following is the 
full text of the announcement: 

Secretary Mellon announced that sub- 
scriptions for the issue of Treasury cer- 
tifieates of indebtedness, dated Sept. 15, 
1930, Series TS-1931, 2% per cent, ma- 
turing Sept. 15, 1931, closed at the close 


about } 


«| inee 


;ments, and the influence of different in- 
tensities and periods of utilization. The 





‘Record of Primary Cost 
Filed by Senator Allen 


Records of campaign 


( expenditures 
|Aotaling $29,816.89, and 


receipts from 


ment Sept. 10 by the Secretary of the outside sources of $29,362.86, nave just | 


been filed with the Senate Campaign 
Expenditures Committee by Senator Al- 
len (Rep.), of Kansas, Republican nom- 
for the unexpired term of Vice 
Presideut Curtis. 
| Senator Allen has segyved under an 
| appointment by. the Governor of Kansas 
since Apr. 15, 1929. The term for which 
he is a candidate will expire Mar. 3, 1933. 
The receipts and expgnditures on be- 
half of Senator Allen’s candidacy are 
| itemized as follows: 
| Personal expenditures,. $516:92; 





|Committee, $21,450; expended by the 


re- 
\ceived ky the Topeka “Allengfor Senator” | 


riod, or at the rate of $140 per year. 
Some expense for medical care was in- 
curred by nearly every family, only 198 
families reporting no such expenditure. 
The sums paid out by the individual fam- 
ilies, however, naturally showed a wide 
variation. Forty per @nt of the total 
number of families spent less than $25, 
and 20 per cent each Spent from $25 to 
$50 and from $50 to $100. 

Eighty per cent of the total number 
of families, therefore, spent less than 
$100 each for médical care‘during the six 
months. Of the 20 per cent at the other 
end of the scale, 38; or 1 per cent of the 
total number, expended $500 and over, 
and in one case the expenditure amounted 
to over $1,000. Ninety-one, or 3 per cent, 
of the families spent from $300 to $500; 
135, or 4 per cent, spent from $200 to 
$300; and 397, or 12 per cent, spent from 
$100 to $200. In the majority, of fam- 
ilies the expenditures were not large 
enough to prove a severe handicap, but 
on the comparatively small group of 
families which bore the ,major part of 
the expense the burden was excessive 
and must have been a serious handicap. 

The analysis of the distribution of ex- 
penditures by type of service shows, as 
would be expected, that the largest share 
of the money paid out went toward 
doctors’ fees. This amounted to $98,359, 
or 43 per cent of the total, while medi- 
cines and hospit4l care amounted in each 
case to approximately $29,000, or near] 
13 per cent each, and the cost of opera- 
tions to $15,779, or approximately 7 per 
cent of the total expenditure. 


Dental and Oculist Costs 


cent, respefively, of the total. 


Studied From 


| 
1 
| The codfish of New England change 
|their habitat with the seasons, going 
|south during the Wintér months and 
| returning to the north with the advent 
of warm Spring weather, according™to 
a statement on Sept. 9 by the Bureau of 
Fisheries, which has been studying the 
traveling habits of this and other species 
of fish. 

Economic questions are involved in the 
determination of these questions, the Bu- 
reau said.. Its statement, made public 
by- the Department of Commerce, fol- 
lows ir full text: 

This is one of the characteristics de- 
veloped in the first of a series of exten- 
sive studies conc 


| 


Maj. Watson Assigned 

Maj.. Txomas E. Watson, U. S. M: C., 
of Quantico, is on board the “Gilmer” 
and will be assistant to the Food Admin- 
istrator in Santo Domingo. Maj. Wat- 
son has had two tours of duty in’ Santo 
Domingo. He served with the Marine 
Regiment stationed in Santo Domingo 
from.1916 to 1919 and, in July, 1920, re- 
turned to the West Indian republic for 
duty with the Guardia Nacional. He re- 
ceived a special letter of recommendation 
for this service from the major general 
commandant of the Marine»Corps. In 
March, 1927, he went to China with the 
8rd Brigade Marines and returned to the 
United States in July, 1928. Since Au- 
gust, 1928, he has been instructor at the 
Field Officers” School at Quantico, Va.| 
His home is in Oskaloosa, Iowa. 

The three naval planes piloted by Maj. 
Roy Geiger, U. S. M. C., Lieut. A, P. 
Storrs, 3rd, U. S. N., and Lieut. C. F. 
Harper, U. S. N., which are carrying re- 
lief medical supplies to Santo Domingo 
arrived at Sumter, S. C., from Fort | 
Bragg, N. C., at 8 a. m., Sept. 10. In 
the message to the Navy Department, 
the aviators reported “thick weather.” 








‘these figures show the aggregate 
amounts spent for the different items |} 


a | 
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Products A 


‘ 


Rubber is one of the products of com- 
nercial importance under_investigation 
y the Bureau of Standards, according 
to an address on Sept. 9 by Dr. George 
K. Burgess, Chief of the Bureau, before 


culture, Forestry and Animal Industry, | 
meeting in Washingtore 

Rubber has been produced. by the lab- 
oratory processes of the Bureau, said 
Dr. Burgess,-who also described other 
work of that agency, including efforts 
to find uses for waste farm products, 

A summary of the address was pub- 
lished in the issue of Sept. 10. The ad- 
dress follows in full t > 


- 

The late James Bryce, in his interest- 
ing book on South America, publighed 
in 1912, makes the foNowing significant 
statement: 

“The world of today is ruled by 
physical science and by/business, which, 
in the Vast proportions industry and 
commerce have now attained, is itself} 
the child of physical scienee.” 

This sentence of Bryce’s, I should like 
to make the keynote of my--remarks to 
you today. This recognized depéndence 
of our modern ‘civilization on the ad- 
vances in physical science has been a 
gradual development, extending over a 
long term of years, but with ever ac- 
celerated growth during the present ceh- 
tury. 

As business is the child of physical 
science, the latter, in turn, Ss as ils 
parents the science of measurement and 
the art of observation without whic 
the physical sciences ceuld not exist. ~ It 
was just 50 years ago that some 16 gov- 
ernments including three Latin-Ameri- 
can countries, recognizing the need of 


Jcut Inter-American Conference on Agri- 





tablishing international.standards, joined 
together and organized the International 
Bureau of Weights and Measures ai 
Paris. Thus came into being, through 
international; governmental cooperation, 
by treaty, the first scientific laboratory 
organized to help commerce and indus- 
try by providing the basic units and 
standards of mass, length, and temper- 
ature. At the present time this labora- 
tory is supported by 32 nations includ-| 
ing seven from ,Latin-America, and its 
functions are being rapidly expanded’ to 
include electrical, photometric, and other 
standards. 

Weights and measures departments 
have been in existence for many years 
in-not a few countries. It was, however, 
not until: 1887 that the first national 
physical laboratory was established by 
the German Government in order to pro- 
vide facilities to ‘help industry by test- 
ing an’ dexperimental research in the 
field of the physical sciences. This ac- 
tion was followed in 1899 by GreatBrit- 
ain, and in 1901 by the United States 











have established similar national labora- 
tories, although in some of these coun- 
tries, as France and Japan, the functions 
are distributed among two or more physi- 
cal laboratories. 


Bureau of Standards 


Founded in 1901 


The Bureau of Standards was founded 
in 1901 with an appropriation of $167,- 
140, of which $42,140 was for operation 
expenses for a year and $125,000 for 
land and buildings. The present year 
this Bureau has $2,660,671 for operation 
and $825,000 for land and buildings, or 
a total of $3,485,671. These figures may 
be considered roughly as a measure of 
the growing need felt by the country for 
governmental support of work relating 
to standards and physical research in the 
fields covered by the Bureau’s activities. 

It is an interesting fact, that the more 
highly developed industrial nations, as 
distinguished from the agricultural, did 
not realize the need for such national 
physical laboratories until about the be- 
ginning of this century; but where once 
established,- these *laboratories have 
proven themselves of so great benefit to 
their respective countries that generous 
support on an ever enlarging scale has 
in all cases\been forthcoming. 

Even greater progress has been made 
in certain industrial countries, especially 
in Gefmany and the United States, by 
the action of the industries themselves 
in establishing research laboratories, 
notably in chemical, metallurgical, and 
electrical fields. 


~ 


Dental care and the services of the|and in many individual cases the expen-|dustries. An increase of from 500 indus- 
oculist took 7.9 per cent and 2.1 per|ditures incurred for the various services | trial research laboratories in 1921 to over 
While | were considerably greater: 


Migration of New England Codfish 








Bureau of Fisheries Finds Species Travels South During 
Winter; Survey Results Published 


they do not show the burden placed oben Mr. Maurice Holland of the National 
single families. Fees for operations, for| Research Council is authority for the 
example, totaled $15,779, but this was| statement that “Nearly three quarters 
borne by 212 families at an average cost \iof a million dollars is spent every work- 
of $74 each, while among the families|jhg day in the United States to improve 
employing the services of a dentist the|the manufacturing processes, reduce pro- 
average cost was $18. These figures also | duction costs, develop new fields of appli- 
represent averages, it is pointed out,| pation and by-products in the Nation’s in- 


1,500 in 1930, a 200 per cent increase in 
nine years, tells the story of this new 
economic trend.” The Research Council 
has just issued a pamphlet which may 
interest’ some of you, called “Five Years 
of Research in Industry,” compiled by Mr. 
C. J. West, which contains several 
hundred titles of publications issued in 
the United States in the fields of agricul- 
ture and industry. }. 
The growth and multiplicity of these 
laboratories is one of the most note- 
worthy achievements of the present cen- 
tury* advancing as they do the economic 
position of the country, and contributing 
to the development of natural resources, 
cutting cost of production, improving the 


Economic Viewpoint 


}an_ area of approximately 36,000 square 
miles. 


Auriorizen STATEMENTS ONLY ARE 
Pustignen WitHout CoMMENT BY T: 


Efforts of Scientists to Aid 
table) Yn Storm Relief | Industry and Farmers Outlined 


mong Subjects Studied, Inter-Amer- 
ican Conference Is Told 


Held Infeasible Artificial ‘Production of Rubber ‘and Use of Waste Farm 


‘ 


| research in chemistry, foods, forest prod- 
jucts, fuel, radio, water pollution and 


geology, with a total expenditure of about 
$3,300,000 in,1929! 

The British dominions, such_as Canada, 
Australia, South Africa and New Zea- 
land, follow closely the British plan of a 
single administrative control of scientific 
research aided, however, by research 
countils or boards which advise their gov- 
ernments in formulating programs and 
allocating funds. The Canadian Govern- 
ment is now building national research 
laboratories at a cost of $750,000 and ex- 
penses in 1928 for government support 
of research/in the physical sciences were 
over $1,000,000. In the same year the 
Australian Government spent over $400,- 
000, largely devoted to agriculture, in- 


:¢luding animal, entomological, soil, and 


plant problems, irrigation research, cold 
storage, mining, and forestry. 


Many Governments Make 


Provisions for Researth 


Again it is the- practice in several 
countries, even of some of those having 
national laboratories, to use as a nucleus 
existing educational institutions, and 
make governmental provision for, physi- 
cal, technical or industrial research at 
those institutions.. The Australian Gov- 
ernment, flor example, uses this method 
extensively. 

Still another type of governmental, in- 
dustrial cooperation is practiced in the 
United States and Japan whereby indus- 
trial groups maintain research associates 
working at the government laboratory 
as’at the Bureau of Standards where 
there are about 100 persons so engaged. 
At the Japanese Industrial Research In- 
stitute, a part of the Department of 


| Commerce and Industry, there is a sepa- 


rate building, known as the general pub- 
lic laboratory, where firms or individuals 
may rent laboratories for their work and 
also be aided by the official staff. 

A very important function of some of 
the government laboratories is the test- 
ing of supplies and equipment purchased 
by the government, to imsure that the 
quality of the materials or the perform- 
ance of the equipment submitted ~meet 
the requirements that have’ been defined 
in specificiations, which again usually 
require for their formulation a gréat deal 
of preliminary experimental research 
work in laboratories. A large part of the 
resources of the Bureau of Standards 
are devoted to such testing. I was par- 
ticularly impressed on my visit last 
Autumn to the Electrochemical Labora- 
tory of the Ministry of Communications 
in Tokio, to see how thoroughly the Jap- 
anese Government is carrying out this 


laboratory inspection_of all purchases of : 


electrical equipment. There were over 
1,000 men engaged in testing electrical 
equipment and carrying on research in 
electrical phenomena, especially as re- 
lated to power transmission, illuminatton, 
communications, standards, materials and 
instruments. ~~ 7 
Another field of activity engaged in 
by the government laboratory relates to 
the improvement or development of pro- 
ducts or processes of national interest 
from the economic point of view. I may 
illustrate this by reference to some of 
the work at the Industrial Research In- 
stitute of the Japanese Government, 
where investigations were under way re- 
lating to a new chlorine process for 
sugar refining; utilization of fish oils in 
soap manufacture; improvement of Jap- 
anese clays for pottery; a study of water 
resisting lacquered wares; synthesized 
dyestuffs; textile printings; new papers 
from mulberry bark; and new chemical 
products from marine animal oils. You 
will note that each of these projects has 
a.particular bearing on Japanese indus- 
try and commerce, and the solution of 
any one of the problems named advances 
the economic position of the Japanese 
people. 


Thirty Laboratories 


s 


‘At Japanese Institute 


Before leaving Japan, I should like to 
mention a very remarkable institution 
known as the Institute of Physical and 
Chemical Research, a corporation formed 
Red with an endowment of some $3,- 


000 of which the government fur- 
[Continued on Page 8, Column 5.] 
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| Are these areas being depleted of 
fish? Are the fish there stay-at-home 
| provincials,’ or are they. wandering cos- 
mopolites?” Where do the eggs come 
from to populate these banks? 

These are but few of many in- 
| Volved problems which myst be met b 
|the Bureau’s scientists and Mr. Schroé- 
| der’s study attempts to give some basis 
jand direction for future experiments. 
| His study has brought out, among other 
| things, that cod are found on Nantucket 
| Shoals throughout the year, but they are 
most abundant there from Spring to 


commodities produced, eliminating mand- 
facturing wastes, and building up new 
industries. 


Great Britain Has 


Coopérative Arrangement 


Let us consider some of these govern- 
ment laboratories in their relation to in- 
dustry. In Great Britain there has been 
on trial with varied success since 1918 a 
cooperative arrangement between gov- 
ernment and industry whéreby an indus- 
try sets up a research association which 


f 


Sept. 
#8 follows: 


) not exceeding $1,000 for any one sub-|1ng $1,000,000 were allotted 30 per cent 
“seriber were allotted in full; subscrip-|but not [ess than $200,000 on any 


‘ 5 aa *|by the Wichita “Allen for Senator” Com- 
received from the 12 Federal reserve mittee, $4,912.86; expended by the 


So eres poo 5 the offering, which | Wichita committee, $4,935; received by 
tal scriptions aggregate some $1,237,- | the Wyandotte County “Allen for Sena- 

. As previously announced sub- | tor” Committee, $3,000; expended bythe 

, ons in payment for which Treasury | Wyandotte committee, $3,000. 

prtificates and Treasury bills, maturing |r; 
15, 1930, were tendered were | not exceeding $500,000 were allotted 40 
treated as cash subscriptions. |per cent, but not less than $60,000 on 
Allotments on subscriptiéns were made! “ny one subscription; and subscriptions 
All subscriptions in amounts |in amounts over $500,000 but not exceed- 
one 


in amounts over $1,000 but not ex-|subseription; subseriptions in amounts 














ceeding $50,000 were allotted 70 per cent, | over $1,000,000 were allotted 15 per cent, 


Dut not less than $1,000 on any one sub-| but not less than $300,000 on any one 


intion; subscriptions in amounts over | subscription. 



















000 but not exceeding $100,000 were| Further details as to subscriptions and 

ted 60 per cent, but not less than allotments will be announced when finai 

DO on any one subscription; sub-|reports are received from the Federai 
ptions in amounts over $100,000 but! reserve banks. 


of business on Sept. 9, 1930. The reports | Topeks commities, $21,064.97; received | 


¢rning the migratory | Fall. 
habits of the cod, *William E. Sempeoters | When Fall comes the fishes go down to 
| Assistant Aquatic Biologist of the Bu-|the waters between Rhode’ Island and 
reau, has just brought out a comprehen-| North Carolina, where they are joined 
sive publication dealing with the life|by others, from the north and east of 
history of the cod off southern New/}Cape Cod. Here enterprising fishermen 
England. | sometimes catch as much as 4,000,000 or 
' Little is known about the migratory | 5,000,000 pounds of cod during the Win- 
habits of fishes in general, and the Fish-|ter months. 
eries Bureau has been studying this ques-| Up to the present time the migra- 
tion for.many years. It is an important | tory habits of the salnfon have received 
one, according to the Bureau’s Deputy | the mdést intensive study. Among other 
| Commissioner, Lewis Radcliffe, because ' important facts brought out about this 
it goes back to the fundamental prob- fish is that some of the species will 
lem of fish cofServation. |travel from the open waters of the sea 
Back of the scientific study of the’ back to their home in the headwaters 
|habits of the codfish is the question | of rivers, expending their total life en- 
|of fish population of the bayks off the|ergy to spawn and then die. Then there 
;coast of New. England. There are 20/is the river eel, which reverses the proc- 
jor more of these ‘submerged islands” |ess of the salmon. It leaves its happy 
lying off Cape Cod, Nantucket Shoals | home in inland rivers for the mysteri- 
and the Maine coast. They vary in size | ous currents of the sea,to spawn off the 
from very small ones to some having| waters of Bermuda, 
\ 








establishes a laboratory, and the cost of 
the experimental work is shared by the 
State and by the industry, originally half 
by each, but now the government pays 
not over one-quarter of the expenses of 

n association. 

At present there are 24 of these re- 
search associations towards the support 
of which the British Gomertmsens pro- 
vides slightiy more than $300,000 a year. 

The British Government maintains a 
single department of states in which are 
grouped all governmental research activi- 
| ties, other than those relating to national 
| defense. This is known as the “Depart- 
ment of Scientific and Industrial Re- 
| search” which, in addition to the Na- 
| tional Physical Laboratory and researgh 
|associations, maintains laboratories for 

*See also; Science et Industrie, by H. 
Le Chatelier, publithed by E. Flammario 
Paris, 1926, ; ‘ 
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Railway Problem 
“To Delay Tunnels 
At Boulder Dam 


Department of: the Interior 
| Announces. Branch Line 
Projected Will Stop Six 
Miles From Site of Dam 
he projected® branch. railroad from 
Las Vegas, Nev., can run only to a 
point six miles from the site of Boulder 
Dam, and from that point on a wagon 
road and’a special-type railroad, prob- 
ably a cog railroad, must ‘be “built, ac- 
cording to a statement on Sept 10 by the 
| Department of the Interior. r 
The work of building these approaches 
probably will delay until next Spring the 
boring of the four tunnels that are to 
divert the water of the Colorado River 
during construction of the dam, accord- 
ing to the statement, which, follows—in 
full text: 
In the Boulder Dam area, according to 
reports received by Commissioner El- 
wood Mead, of the Reclamation Service, 
Government engineers are centering 
upon the establishment of the facilities 
which will make the great construction 
task a possibility. 
Last week the first actual bids for an 
element of this development were op- 


ened. Those bids were epened by the 
Union Pacifi¢é Railroad and called for the 











miles from Las Vegas, Nev., to'a point 
six miles from the dam site where the 
town that is to be the center of opera- 
tions is to be located. This is the near- 


rgad of the ordinary type can‘be built. 
Difficult? Tasks Presented 

From this point on, two difficult tasks 
in road constructiof are to be executed. 
The first is that of building a wagon 
road over a very rough country to the 
dam -site. The second is_the construc- 
tion of a special type railroad, probably 
a cog road, that can negotiate the diffi- 
cylt grades-\and carry supplies to the 
crest and to the bottom of the dam loca- 
tion. Bids*for these two pieces of road 
willbe asked as soon as the information 
is in hand -vhich makes the writing of 
specificationspossible. __ ta 

Another important detail which is pre- 
liminary’ to dam construction is that of 
providing power to be used while this 
work is being performed: Despite the 
fact that it is to produce wast quantities 
of power When completed, the Boulder 
Dam area is now quite without any at 
all. The Government originally planned 
to establish a plant and gene its oy 
power during construction. It has made 
plans and figured costs on such an un- 
dertaking. If this were done, obviously, 
the plant would need to be. scrapped 
when the dam was completed and the 
generation of power from the dam began. 

/ Government. Asks Bids 

With fgures in hand showing the cost 
of such an undertaking, the Government 
is now asking for bids, to be opened 
|Sept. 29, from those who might supply 
power on contract. It understands that 
a power company at Kingman, Ariz., 
would make a bid, and that the Southern 
Sierra Power Company, of Los Angeles, 
which is one of those that are to receive 
power from Boulder Dam after it is com- 
pleted, would like to bid, If the latter 
company, for example, should make a bid 
which proved economical to.the Govern- 
ment, and should get the contract, it 
would construct a power line from San 
Bernardino, 225 miles, to Boulder Dam. 
This would be an expensive item in con- 
struction, but it is a~line which eveni- 


ually must be built anyway if that cani- ‘ 


any is to transmit electricity from 
oulder Dam to the Los Angeles area. 

Contracts for these necessities to con- 
struction at Boulder Dam must be 
awarded and executedbefore tasks at the 
dam gan be seriously undertaken. There 
is available this year $5,000,000 - which 
may be used in beginning construction 
on the four tunnels that are to run 
around the dam site, through adjacent 
solid rock, and through which the river 
must be divertéd during construction of 
the dam. It now seems that the ap- 
proaches to the dam site probably must 
idelay the beginning of work on these 
tunnels until early next Spring. Bids 
will be called for during the Winter and 
at some time, some six months hence, 
contracts will be let and work will begin 
on these tunnels. 
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‘Organized Drives by States Favored [Middle of Road | suromorivE RESEARCH ON WHE 


To Combat Rule by Lawless Elements Drivers Termed | 
Governor CJiristianson, of Minnesota, Says Concentrated Effort Is Traffie Menace | " 


Wanda’ ta Ch ink ‘Gangs’ Organization of Schools to Nod. ati deamilaadeninic 
» _ Train Police Advocated in Address : Motor Vehicles -Says| 
| Wider Highways Fail to| 
Eliminate, ‘Road Hogs’ 








~ + | In Maine Found : 
_ Chiefly in Cities — 


Census Bureau Announces — 
Count of 797,407 Inhabi- — 


tants Reveals 3.8 Per Cent | 
Increase in Decade 








ve 








rad . : é 
i + auri legislative s@ssion aj ownership and use of workhouses and 

[Continued from Page 1.] during the 1929 legis ’ 
eninery of law enforcement. To that| State highway patrol. Again there was| Work farms, and of equipment too ex- 


2nd, four years ago I created a Crime | tear that the new arm of the govern- | Pepsive for small municipalities to mair- 


Ps ace : ; “| tain separately, such as armored cars 
i027 Lamial which made St eae |ment might be used to molest real crimi-| and ilemiaiae. : re aM 
1927 | Legis eye nome aoe cea en-|nals. It was well to put 35 armed men! The State should from time to time | 
mendations of that ones result on the highways to curb reckless driv-, conduct regional schoels of instruction | 
_ ee pot — ae of /a \° g, if those men would “not interfere | fr, sheriffs and their deputies and other | 

A : | ing, ! 
Bureau of-Criminal Apprehension in the | unduly with bank robbers intent upon 


Attorney General’s omce, Due to | satchel their escaffe. On one occasion | Legislation. should be enacted to make 
‘ elactance: of the: LAgiaiainrs 06 eer | the head of the highway ‘patrol pergon-| possible the mobilization of peace offi- 
26 police authority, it was Pad esti-| ally pursued and arrested a band of out- | cers from several cities or counties in 
the Jaw that the Bureau could inves o| laws, but he @id not dare to show his| places outside of their ordinary juris- 
|badge of authority when he did it. Hej diction to meet emergencies. The power 
: itted. ‘The State |mdde the arrest as a private citizen— | of ‘the Governor to direct she ~iffs in | 
the crime-was committed. to main-|and even then some people were dis- their duties should be made to rest upon | 
Governmeht was seltea ae an ottice | posed to be critical. And if he had made|@ more dired& sanction than an implied | 
tain at considerable exper of main.|@ mistake in identity, he undoubtedly | threat to remdve from office. 
which could function, outside hen Yocal | Would have been held to answer in court, | Thus, in brief, I have outlined what 
taining certaih records, only when loca for his intrepid act. )I consider desirable in order to effect 


The population increase in the State 
of Maine is chiefly urban as.it has been 
in most of the States, though there has 
been an increase ,in the population of 
areas classed as rural, also, according 


to a statement issued by the Bureau. of 
the Census, Sept. 10. The statement fol- 
lows in full text: 

Final population figures for Maine 
have just been issued by the Bureau’ of 
the Census in bulletin form. The-total 
population of the State on-Apr, 1, 1930, 
was 797,407, which represents an in- 
{crease in the past 10 years of 29,393, 
jor 3.8 per cent. This increase is slightly 
greater than that between 1910 and 1920, 


By Harold G. Hoffman 


State Comimssioner of Motor~—Vehicles 
Roads apparently never will become so 
wide that some motorists will not use 


the middle lane and thus make of them- 
} selves that obnoxious phenomenon known 
as “road hogs.” 
It would seem that the widening of 
highways would have been so obvious in’ 
its purpose that all motorists must ap- 
preciate it. That, eee has not 
been the case. There still are many who 
insist upon taking their “slice out of the’ 
middle” regardless of the menace such a 
practice creates. 

And, there never was a time when 


police officers, and attendance upony 


such schools should be made compulsory. 


gate a crime only when requested to d 
so by the sheriff of the county in which 





authorities chose to employ its facilities. | ‘ a coordination of the police forces of ; ‘ ; but is less than that shown between 1890 
Uiten sheriffs have felt reluctant to ask | Right to Arrest Escaping the State. P oe kote was:more dangerous and |and 1900, or between 1900 and 1910. 


Maine was admitted to the Union in 


P . [Were probably have been. in- | . 
tor help Pp 1820 and. its population in that year was 


i rs ’ ls 
stances when*individual sheriffs have not Let it be understood that the proposals 


imi : ted 
Criminals Is Advoca I have here made are to be considered 


The greater danger lies in the fact’ 









been as.anxious as they should have been} [| believe the powers of the highway) }y you as suggestions merely. You are|that traffic is denser and moving at a‘ «% | 298,335. Before that time the area 
4 to have certain violations of the law in-| patrol should be extended, so as w per-|+¢4 formulate the program, giving to my| higher speed. All of the efforts to make \ , ; Underwood & Underwood | Which is now Maine had been enumerated 
vestigated At any rate, there have not| mit its ‘officers to make arrests when-| »ecommendations such weight only, as|this heavy and rapid flowing stream of; Instruments mounted‘in this car by the Bureau of Standards are credited |#8 4 part of Massachusetts. The popu- 


jlation of this area in 1790 was 96,546, 
Its growth at first was rapid, but the 
|rate of increase gradually declined until 
|in the decade 1860 to 1870 there was 
|a slight loss im population. Since ,that 
|time the gain has been steady, but rela- 


ever a criminal’ uses the public high-/ 
ways to make his escape. I further be- | 


N E given them study and consideration. You 
lieve that although the highway patrol | may wish to reject some and accept 
should always retain its identity as| others. This is not a predetermined pro- 
|such, it should constitute a part of 4/|o:9m, else there would be no occasion 


department of criminal apprehension, | f5y cadling you together. Measures which 


motor vehicles safe and smooth can be: 

nullified by a single slow driver who per- 

sists in maintaining his smug, slow pace 
in the center of the highway. 

Practice Not 'Excusable 

Every driver, has seen this work out in| a 


been enough calls upon the Bureau to} 
justify its expansion to a degree which | 
tvould péfmit of that specialization which | 
is essential to its most efficient func- 
tioning. - 
Furthermore, the Legislatuxe failed to 


with developing facts that have aided in the improvement of automo- 
biles: As the car moved, 28 steel pens drew a graphic record of 16 items 
of performance, These included carspeed, acceleration, wind speed and 
| direction, manifold pressure, temperature of water outlet, and data relat- 

ing fo’ the carburetor, oil, air, transmission lubricant, differential Jubri- 


they may.seem to merit after you have 





give the Bureau police powers. ra in- | aempect oo ge sage gle Beye sare have not occurred to me will undoubtedly | practice. Out on the ever-wider open ' cant, fu@, and weight of air Wsed by the engine. | Hoge "aa in. 13sCowieiia 
i when requested by a/acting throug j =| st th Ives to you. : . n pen | ! 
a be apg acar ang = |ment. The work of the highway patrol | SU&8°s pose spina ae ag highway a line of cars is aU vee 


| Of the 16 counties in Maine, 11 show 
|an increase in population, and five show 


Enrollment in Secondary Schools | she 
j Header ‘the cities of “husntey Wena 
Increased Sevenfold mm 30 Years |and’ Gardiner, shows the highest rate of 


increase (10.7). The largest absolute 
jincrease is shown by Cumberland 
cation to a post-graduate degree, includ- | Ported, eaten eaades | the cieee eae 
183 both masters’ and Ph. D., totaled | brook. The greatest decrease is in Sag- 
ee. ' per cent of the original adahoe County, which includes the Cit 

St-grade entries. jof Bath. Cumberland retains its posi- 


sheritt, gather information and secure 
evidencé; but they have no power to 
make arrésts, except under sucn circum- 
stances as would justify a private citi- 
zen to do so. ‘THe result is that they 
must either be accompanied at all times 
by a local police officer or run the risk 


smoothly and swiftly. All at once the! 
. leader of this orderly, fast-moving pa- 
And Law-respecting af PS behind a torpid driver. | 
_ | He blows his horn but the “road hog” re- 
The program needssto be thorough | fuses to move out to permit himself to 
be passed. The overtaking driver is : 
forced to make a quick application of bee 
his brakes. So are all others behind), During the last 30 years enrollment 
|him. Traffic piles up and the once or-|in secondary. schools has increased ap- 
derly line of cars becomes a milling mass. ae eae — berm in ; —— 
; 4 2 schools and teachers’ colleges two an 
The stupid selfishness of one driver one-half times, and in colleges and uni- 


| should be no part of the responsibility of | Labor Is Law-abiding 
|the Highway Commissioner. | 
The reiationship between constructing | 


ighw i h t | : : 
Conta es . be con-| The battle with the underworld is no 


vincing. It would be almost as logical | mere skirmish. It is a war to the death, 


d : ‘ter Saal sds If organized government shall emerge 
of having the man‘wanted escape after|t9 say that those who erect buildings | “* ° a 
iis whereabouts have been ascertained. | 4; ron university should run the institu- Mate ee > must arm for a long and 
Also restrictions have been placed upon| tion as to say that he who builds and | hard struggie. 


3 : “eat se who|, Jt has been said that organized labor 
he number of investigators the Bureau nee em nee sie tae te’ copened to alfective: coordination of 





} tne = i hte. oi The foregoing figures may be summar- | ,: ‘ 

tay employ and the expenditures it may | the State’s police forces. I do not be-| evokes irritation on the part of those ee : p 4s seal | en 7 *\tion as the most populous of the coun- 
fake tor equipment. Armored at them, tik te |lieve it. Labor has a stake in law and | behind. In its turn, the irritation impels Varies cond meenitina or tee ae ee —. 000 enteri fi ties of the State, with Penobscot ip 
machine guns, and even aeroplanes, afe| Finally, the arson work now done by! q)der. Labor has always been thé first | those who feel it to pass at any price. ae t 670 finig weighth’ grade, 574 | Second Place. Aroostook County, th. 


has increased only abdUt 33 1/3 per cent, 
David T. Blose, of the statistical division 
of the Office of. Education, stated orally 
Sept. 10. Other information on the sub- 


school 670 finish the eighth grade, 274 
finish high school. 54 finish college, and 
7 obtain a graduate degree. 


The price, frequently, is -higher than 
| anyone in the group has anticipated. 


Now, as to the fact that there\is less 


the fire marshal should be the responsi- | to rise in defense of government.’ Labor 
|bility of the Department of Criminal Ap- | is law-abiding and law-respecting. 


rehension, not that of the Insurance Bere - 3 
Romnmaissionte, The inspection of build- Labor opposes, and is right in oppos 


essential police equipment im an age 
when desperate criminals are employing 
every agency made available by modern 
science and invention. ‘The underworld 


largest county in area in any of the east- 





[Continued on Page 5,Column 2.9 








has declared war upon organized society, 
and if the regularly constituted govern- 
ment shall prevail over the subterranean 
government that has been set up by 
cyooks and gunmen,, it must be better 
manned, better armed, and more intelli- 
gently directed. If the, public does not 
come to, a realization of that fact, and 
come to it soon, the revolution against 
law, which is well underway, will be suc- 
cessful. But there is no use in Ingreasing 
either.the personnel or the equipment of 
the State’s Bureau of Criminal Appre- 
hension unlegs ang until it is invested 
with full polife power. 


Governor Without Power 
To Issue Police Command 


Again the Legislature provided that 
although the head of the Bureau was 
to. be appointed by the Governor, the 
Buraeu should function under the di- 
rection of the Attorney General. In 
view of the fact that there will be an- 


other Governor by the time any of the} 


recommendations or suggestions I now 
make can become effective, I believe I 


can say without being misunderstood | 


and without being successfully accused 


ings to discover and remove fire hazards 
properly belongs to the factory inspec: 
tion force under the Industrial Commis- 
sion. i 

A factory inspector could be easily and 
quickly trained to do the work, and the 
consolidation of the two functions would 
|serve,to remove the irritation caused by 
|havin& numerous inspectors visitg the 
jsame community at freéquent- intervals. 
|I have made this~recommendation to the 
| Legislature, but it has failed to respond. 
|I know that approval of the suggestion 
by your body would give added impetus 
to this salutary reform. 

I would urge the consolidations I have 
recommended upon a broader ground 
than the desirability of a simpler and 
{more symmetrical arrangement of the 
governmental structure. I have a sincere 
belief that a consolidation of all the 
police functions of the State government 
jin one department would result in 
greater efficiency, in better coordination 
of efforts, and in a more wholesome atti- 
tude toward the law among the people. 

I believe that one reason why laws 
are more uniformly respected and obeyed 
north of the 49th parallel than they 


ing, the use of the police power of the 
State to overawe striking workmen who 
|are seeking by lawful means to improve 
| their condition. I do not believe that 
any Governor holding his office through 
the suffrages of the people would care 
|to abuse his trust by using the police 
| power for so ignoble a purpose. If he 
; dared to incur public disapproval by such 
{a course, he would certainly be just as 
‘willing to use the State militia, over 
which he has that almost arbitrary 
| power which is vested in him who has 
| supreme military command. If a Gov- 
;ernor can be trusted to command the 
| State militia, with over 5,000 officers and 
men, he can certainly be trusted to direct 
|a small force of civilian police. 


Suppression of Labor Riots 
Should Rest With Local Police: 


However, I would .be willing to..insert 
in the law hedges and restrictions that 
|would preclude the use of the State’s 
police forces directly or indirectly to curb 
labor disturbances. Let the suppression 
of riots in such cases rest as now with 
jlocal police, backed up in cases ef ex- 
treme ‘urgency by the military estab- 
lishment. Surely no spokesman for 








jastification than ever for “road hogging.” 
Highways have been widened. So have 
city streets. The outer lanes of both are 
quite as smooth as. that in the center. 
The shoulder of the road in most cases is 
wide and smooth. 

It is just as easy and just as safe to| 
drive in the outer lane. The driver who is | 
|afraid of his ability to steer a straight} 
course in the outside lane simply demon- 
strates that he is not a good driver. As 
a matter of fact there is no more con- 
spicuous mark of bad manners or a driv- 
ing inferiority complex than staying in 
\the middle of the street or highway and 
proceeding at a slew pace. 


There are some drivers of the “road 
hog” type who helieve they are sup- 
ported in their abominable tactics by the 
motor vehicle regulations. They would 
| do well to peruse the regulations again 
in such case, In them it-is specified that 
when an overtaking driver gives a signal 
that he wishes to pass, the driver ahead 
; must permit him to do so, 
|. Clearly, the law gives no encourage- 
ment to the fatuous sense of road pos- 
session that some drivers reveal. It 
| should not be necessary, however, ‘to in- 
| voke.the threat of punishment for such 








ject offered by Mr. Blose follows: 

There has been considerable misunder- 
standing of educational statistics within 
the past few years, and false impressions 
have been gained by the distribution of 
unofficial figures. It has been estimated 
that more than 4,000.000 children will 
enter the first grade during the coming 
school year, while the fact is that there 
are not that many children of first-year 
school age. 

Experience tables of the Office of Edu- 
cation, which may be taken as indica-, 
tive of the general trend of educational 
statistics, show that in 1920 2,298,680 
pupils entered first-year school, and of 
this number, 1,538,035, or 67 per cent, 
finished the eighth grade. Of this num- 
ber, approximately 600,000 finished high 
school, either public or private, or a total 
of 27.4 per cent of.those originally en- 
tering the first grade. | 

Colleges, universities, and teachers’ col- | 
leges graduated’ 111,161, or 5.4 per cent | 
of the total who entered first year school | 
16 years previously, and of the some:| 
number students who pursued their edu- 
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Each driver should possess 
— manners that would 
om becoming a “road 


labor would ever stand against the adop-|# Practice. 

tion of the means necessary for the de-'2% Concept of 
'fense of society against its enemies, ; PTevent him 
when assured with absolute certitude | 
that those means could not be used ex-! 


of seeking to aggrandize power, that this 
division of responsibility is illogical. It 
has led to no embarrassment during my 
administration, for there has always been 
the closest cooperation between my office 


are here, is that in Canada the ‘North- 
west Mounted Police has created a tra- 
dition which has tended to make men 
law-abiding.. The well-founded and gen- 








The thought is-one that can be com- 





and that of the Attorney General. But 
it is conceivable that a situation might 
arise in which there was disagreement 
between the Governor and the Attorney 


General as to the policy to be pursued. | 


t In that event, should not the means of 
enforcing the law be in the hands of 
him upon whom the Constitution has 
imposed the responsibility? 


It is little more than idle mockery to} 


ask a man upon assuming the office of 

Governor, to raise his hand and swear 

to do his constitutional duty, which is to 

see to it that the laws of the State are 

faithfully executed, when he knows, and 

the people of the State know, that he has 

not a single police officer_subject to his 

-  eommand with which to carry out that 
pledge. 

To be sure the Governor has the power 
to remove sheriffs if they do not do their 
duty, but he must have proof of their 
dereliction before he can,act, and after 
he has acted he has no right even to 
‘suggest who shall succeed to the office. 
During my administration there was one 
instance in which a sheriff resigned when 
he learned that proceedings for his re- 
moval were pending. He immediately 

¢ became a candidate for election—and the 
people elected him. 


Nearly all of the sheriffs of the State 
have been honest and competent men, 
who have shown every willingness to co- 
operate in enforcing the laws of the 
State; but there have beén exceptions. 
There have been some who were either 
incomptent and honest or competent and 
dishonest; there have been a few who 
were both incompetent and dishonest; 
and there have been some who, ordi- 
narily competent and honest, were too 
concerned about the next election to do 
all of their duty all of the time. 


’ State Lacks Authority 
To Enforce Its Own Laws 


If a governor is to spend the time 
necessary to get the evidence to re- 
move sheriffs who do not do their duty, 
he will not have much time left in whieh 
to proceed against the men whom shevif§s 
are supposed to catch. Furthermore, 
to depend upon the people of a commu- 
nity which does not like a law to elect 
officials to enforce that law vigorously, 
is to put too much strain upon one’s 
faith in government by the people. ) 
viously, there should no ‘locai option 
as to whether State laws should be nul- 
lified through nonenforcement. But 
there will be such local option unless 


and until the State provides itself with | 


effective means to execute its own en- 
actments. A bureau of criminal appre- 
hension, working under the direction of 
the Governor, with or without an invita- 
tion from local authorities, clothed with 
power to make arrests, adequately 
manned and equipped, would furnish the 
State with such means. It would make 
the sovereignty of the State, now a fic- 
tion, a fact—a fact understandable even 
by those who now scorn law for its fu- 
tility .and government for its inepti- 
tude, 
I said that it has been. my effort to 
engthen the machinery of law enforce- 
¥ nt. .To that. end, there was created 
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erally accepted assumption that the 
Northwest Mounted Police “get their 
man” carries conviction to those who are 
not deterred by consicence or by a sense 
of social responsibility. 


Registration of Firearms 
Found Reasonable Regulation 


A police power exercised by scattered 
and ofttimes nonéooperatihg agencies, 
each responsible to a different authority, 
without continuity of purpose or perma- 
nency of policy, cannot exercise the in- 
fluence that a well organized, closely 
|integrated department of law enforce- 
;ment wields. 
| There are other proposals, some of 
| which have been adopted in other States, 
! which are worthy of your consideration. 
‘I-returned this morning from California. 
While there I discussed our problem 
with a former chief of police of one of 
the large Pacificicoast cities, a man who 
lin that capacity m@&de for himself a na- 
tional reputation. I refer to Duncan 
| Matheson, of San Francisco. Largely 
| through his efforts, the State ‘of Cali- 
fornia enacted a law requiring the regis- 
| tration of firearms. 
| The measure has passed the gauntlet 
lof the courts and has been held to be a 
ireasonable regulation which does not in- 
fringe the constitutional guarantee of 
ithe right of thé people to have arms. 
\I believe that this legislation is worthy 
lof your consideration. If carrying an 
unregistered pistol or machine gun were 
|made a felony, it would not be necessary 
jfor the police to secure evidence of a 
‘erime actually committed with that wea- | 
pon in order to put a gunman where | 
jevery gunman belongs. 





should operate a radio broadcasting sta- 
tion for the dissemination of information 
concerning criminal operations among 
| the peace officers of the State. I would 


use of existing facilities for this pur- 
pose would be adequate, or whether the 
adyantage to be derived from a separate 
stati would justify the expense of 
building and operating it. 

It would be well to consider at the 
same time whether the use of receiving 
sets in privately operated automobiles 
should not be registered or regula#ed. 
It would seem that the use of such re- 
‘ceiving sets by escaping’ bandits would, 
‘at least in part, nullify the advantages 
to be derived from the radio transmis- 
|sion of police information. 


Cooperative Ownership 
Of Workhouses Suggested 


Further, I would suggest that you scan 
t statutes of the State to determine 
what legislation is needed to make local 
| police efforts more effective. Where the 
powers of the governing bodies of coun- 
ties and of cities and villages not operat- 
ing under home rule charters, to appro- 
| priate and spend money for men and 
equipment are too closely restricted, 
they should be liberalized. 

Provision should be made for coop 
erative arrangements between counties, 
between cities and villages, and between 
counties, cities and -villages, for joint 





|suggest that you consider whether the | 


cept for’their declared purpose. 

In the task which we are undertaking 
we are fortunate in that we can proceed 
without thought of politics. So far as 
I know, there is in this group no pres- 
ent candidate for any State office. You 
have been selected without thought of 
party affiliation. I suspect that your 
group contains members of all of the 
|three major political parties generally 
recognized in this State. You will re- 
|ceive no’ reward for your service, nor 
can you hope to profit perfonally from 
it, except in‘ that satisfaction which 
comes to every man when he has done a 
job well. 


|No Party- Advantage 
|In Making of Program 


| -Nor can I hope to’ profit, for if the 
|program which you formulate is written 
jinto law, its benefits will be credited to 
ja future administration. There cannot 
jeven be any party advantage, because 
|no one can say with certainty at this 
|time which party that future adminis- 
| tration will represent. So with nothing 
|to hope for in the way of gain, and per- 
|haps nothing to fear in the way of con- 
| sequences, we are in a position to ren- 
der impartial and disinterested service 
to the people of the State. I have im- 
/posed upon you a task. I have also 
|given you an opportunity. 


Whiskey Prodtiction 


To Remain Unchanged 


| 
| 





Be Authorized for 1931 


Decision has been reached by the Bu- 
reau of Industrial Alcohol to issue per- 
mits for production of 2,000,000 gallons 
of whiskey for medicinal purposes dur- 
ing 1931, according to an oral announce- 


The following information was made 
available at the Bureau. 

The Bureau issued permits for produc- 
tion of 2,000,000 gallons in the current 
year as a means of replenishing the 
country’s stock of medicinal whiskey. 
This amount is believed to’ be sufficient 
to maintain’ the required standard and 
to afford a margin to care for evapora- 
tion while the whiskey is ageing. 

An annual consumption averaging 
1,500,000 or thereabouts has been re- 
| corded in recent years and the Burean’s 
| caltulations are that an annual output 
|as scheduled will be sufficient after the 
| Whiskey is aged for four years as is re- 
quired to make it potable. 

‘ The present whiskey stock approxi- 
mates 8,000,000 gallons, including that 
produced so far in 1930. Inasmuch as at 
least four years is required for the proc- 
|ess of ageing, the maintenance of an an- 
nual production of around 2,000,000 is 
imperative. 

' While the permits have not yet been 
| issued, the Rureau assumes that the six 
distilleries—three for rye and three for 
bourbon—will again apply for the right 
| to produce whiskey. 


~~ ' 





It has heen suggested that the States Output of 2,000,000 Gallons to) 


|ment Sept. 10 in behalf of the Bureau. | 


| mended to all who operate automobiles. 








|Petition of Station WODX 


| For New Channel Argued 


_ Technical objections to the introduc- 
tion of testimony in a case before the 
| Federal Radio Commission on_ the 
|grounds that the applicant broadcasting 
station had failed to comply with new 
tegulations governing procedure were 
| voiced Sept. 0 before the Commission. 
| Station WODX, of Mobile, the appli- 
;cant station had not filed with the Com- 
|mission, prior to the hearin¥, an ade- 
;quate statement, counsel “for Station 
WOW, Omaha,~Nebr., stated. The new 
rules and regulations of the Commission, 
|he asserted, make specific provision for 
such statements in advance of hearings. 

Counsel for WODX replied that the 
station was not required to set forth all 
|the facts in its preliminary statement. 
There would be’ no necessity for a hear- 
ing under such circumstances, it was 
stated. 

The hearing, before Examiner Elmer 
| W. Pratt, was on the application of 
WODX, fora change in its assignment 
to the 590 kilocycle, channel with 500 
watts night and 1,000 watts day power. 
{It now operates on 1,410 kilocycles with 
|500 watts power, sharing with another 
station at Montgomery, Ala. 





Per Capita Circulation 
Of Money Shows Increase 


The actual money in circulation on 
Aug. 31 amounted to $4,534,471,449, or 
an ayerage per capita circulation of 
$36.72, according to statistics made pub- 
lic Sept. 10 by the Department of the 
Treasury. A gain was registered, there- 
fore, between the end of July when the 
total circulation was $4,426,493,631, and 
ithe end of August. Per capita circula- 
| tion on July 31 was $35.90. 

The ey in circulatioi' included 
$354,485038 in gold coin, $1,050,574,673 
in gold certificates, $38,288,828 in silver 
dollars, $390,202,693 in silver certificates, 
$1,254,350 in Treasury notes of 1890, 
$280,130,281 in subsidiary silver, $117,- 
397,201 in minor coins, $297,602,614 in 
United States notes, $1,353,192,809 in 
Federal Reserve noteg, $3,125,772 in Fed- 
}eral Reserve Bank notes, and $648 ,272,- 
| 190 in national bank notes. 


The President's Day 


At the Executives Offices 
Sept. 10 














12:15 p. m.—Col. Harry Burgess, Gov- 
ernor of the Panama Canal, called to pay 
his respects and discuss the reconstruc- 

tion program in the Canal Zone. 

| 12:45 p, m.—The President was photo- 
}graphed with members of the Inter- 
|American Conference on Agriculture, 
Forestry and Animal Industry. 

Remainder of Day.—Engaged with sec- 
retarial staff in answering mail corre- 
spondence and in preparing addresses for 
|delivery in October. 































































THE- AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY PAYS ONLY A REGULAR, REASONABLE 
DIVIDEND TO THE 500,000 OWNERS OF ITS STOCK 













They use it, they beiieve in it, 
they own it 


An Advertisement of the American Telephone and Telegraph Company 


Tue Bell Telephone System is representa- 
tive of the new typeof ownership in Ameri- 
can business, and of the responsibility, to 
further the nation’s welfare and prosperity 
which such an institution accepts. 

Some 500,000 men and women, in nearly 
every town and city in the country, own 
the stock of the American Telephone and 
Telegraph Company. The average number 
of shares per stockholder is thirty. No 


The Bell System is an American insti- 
tution which consistently builds ahead of 
the communication needs of the day and 
year. Its construction program for. 1930 
requires the expenditure of approximately 
700 million dollars. 

The scope, speed and accuracy of its 
service is dependent on the constant re- 
search of more than 5000 scientifie 
workers, new methods of operation. and 


single individual owngas much as one per ~—construction, and the co-ordinated efforts 


cent of the total capital stock. The com- 
pany pays only a regular, reasonable divi- 
dend, which it has not missed paying since 
its incorporation, Earnings beyond 
that go into the extension and im- 
provement of the telephone sewwice, 





of more than 450,000 widely scattered 
employees. All its efforts are centered’ on 
giving the public a steadily improving tele- 
phone service at the lowest possible 
cost. This is the accepted responsi- 
bility. of the Bell System, . 



















































ate of Arizona 
» List Voters in 
phabetic Order 


in of Registration Devised 
. Is Intended to Simplify 
_ Record for Ready Ref- 


erence 


State of Arizona: 
Phoenix, Sept. 10. 

For the first time in the history of 
Arizona, the registered voters of the 

tate are to be alphabetically listed, 

pective of the county and precinct 

from which they have registered, it has 

st been announced by I. P. Fraizer, 
retary of State. 

Arizona, Mr. Fraizer said, is the first 
State in the. Union so far known to 
have attempted to make an alphabetical) 
list of its registered electors. 

124,610 Voters to Be Listed | 


The listing of the voters alphabetically | 
is about half completed, he said. 
expected that before the end of the cur-| 
rent week, the roster will have been 
completed. It will contain the names of 
124,810 registered voters of Arizona, 
listed alphabetically. 


The details of the alphabetical regis-| - 


ter of the State were worked out by M. 
E. Cassidy, Assistant Secretary of State. 
It consists of an alphabetical arrange-| 
ment of the names of the electors on| 


separate cards, and is the fourth roster | 


of electors to be kept by.the Secretary 
of State's office as a part of the great 
register of the State. % 

When the alphabetical roster is com- 
pleted, Mr. Fraizer said, his office— 
within a short period, not to exceed five 
minutes—will be able to tell whether a 
certain person is registered, the county 


| 
| 


| 


| 


i 


Department cf Navy. 





and precinct in which they are regis- 

tered, their address, their occupation, | 

birthplace and other information con-, 

cerning the voter, although only pre- | 

sented with the name of the person. 
Ready Reference Register 

Heretofore, it has been impossible to 
find whether’ a person is registered un- 
less the one desiring the information 
knows the county and precinct from 
which the elector registered. When the 
new register is completed, only the name | 
of the person will be necssary. 

The electors registering during the | 
registration period from Sept. 15 to Oct. 
5, when the great register is finally 
closed, will be added to the alphabetical 
list as rapidly as they come in, Mr.) 
Fraizer said, so that before the general 
election in November, a complete alpha- | 
betical roster of all registered electors 
in the State will have been made. 

Th alphabetical roster is simple in de- 
sign and operation. The names of the 
voters are segregated alphabetically in 
it under approximately 1,000 separations, 
In this way, all voters with the same 
surname are listed together; for ex- 
ample, all Smiths in the State will be 
under one separation in the file. The 
sanie is true of all other surnames. 

Stencil for Each Voter 


In making the roster, the stencils cut 
for each of the registered voters and 
which form a part of the great register | 
of the State, were used in printing the 
name of the elector on a white card. The | 
stencj] bears the name and address of | 
the voter, the occupation, the party af- 
filiation and precinct key number and 
native State or country. This in itself 
is a concise and rather complete record 
of the registrant. 


E Four operations are necessary in mak- 
ing the alphabetical register including 


| 
| 
| 


ograph in which the stencils are used. | 
The first consists of segregating the 


Nature of Commerce 


In Silver Deseribed' 


| 


Trade Specialist Explains Ef- 
fect on Consumption of 
Domestic Product 


By Herbert M: Bratter 


Finance and Investment Division, Depart- 
of Commerce 


The impression apparently prevails in| 


| 


'some quarters that silver imported into | 


the United States goes into the arts and| 
manufactures of this country to the det-| 
riment of American-mined silver. 
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sent out a letter to the heads of all; 


|\State institutions, educational, charitable 
and correstional, asking them to do what 


would not be necessary to spend more 


and feed, 


would want a complete report of what 


placed before the General Assembly, and 
he is well pleased with the result. } 


* if 


State Institutions — 
Raising Own F ood 


Governor of North Carolina Ap-| 


proves Progress in ‘Live- 
at-home’ Movement 
\ . 
State of North Carolina: 
Raleigh, Sept. 10. 
“Tt am particularly pleased ‘with the 


reports I have received so far of the ex- 
cellent manner in which the Western 
Carolina Teachers College at Cullowhee 
have been cooperating pnd carrying out 
ithe live-at-home idea this Summer,” said | Health. 
Governor O, Max Gardner today. 


“T am. informed that President Hunter | 


the Winter supply,” Governor 


Early in the Spring Governor Gardner 


hey could toward providing and storing 
heir food needs for the Winter, so it 


han is absolutely necessary: for food! 


He said today that all of these 28 in- 
titutions have cooperated fully, as far 
s the conditions would permit, to bring 
his about. He notified them that he 


hey raised for daily consumption and 
tored for later use, the report to be 





| 


— 


a 
ae 


One contention recently made is that # 


only a portion of our silver 


imports} -. = 


leaves the United States, while exports; « 
of domestic silver form the bulk of our} = 


silver exports. The Finance and Invest-| 
ment Division has been requested to offer | 


an explanation of this situation, 


In order to state the question as 
clearly as possible, let us take the sta- 


\tistics of our foreign trade in silver—} 


including bullion, refined silver, and 
coins—and the figures representing silver 
produced in the United States. during! 
1926, 1927, 1928, and 1929. Selecting) 
1928 as an example, we find that our im-| 
ports totaled $68,100,000 and our new; 
silver production, $34,200,000. sn 

We thus had available a supply of! 
$102,300,000. Of that sum, $87,400,000 
were exported. The remaining $14,900,- 
000, together with gold recovered from 


running the cards through the address-|old jewelry, dental waste, silverware, and 


the like, comprised the supply absorbed 
by the arts and manufactures, estimated 


names with respect to the first letter|for the United States and Canada at 33,-| 


of the surname, or 26 separations, Then 
the names are put in consecutive alpha- 


| 


betical order under each letter of the! 


500,000 ounces, by an American firm en- 
gaged in assaying and refining precious 
metals. 


= 
MS x 


The American gunboat “Tutuila,” which silenced the trench mortar and 

machine guns’ used by Chinese communist forces in an attack on the 

Sept. 8, as reported to the Department of 

xtent of the wreckage of the Law College at 

destroyed by. communists who captured the city, is depicted 
in the lower illustration. 


<shdseiiatethsieipidpianivcasiaenmiiitagtoeetietibes piackck ce kcseboas 
Library Expansion Sought in Wyoming 
To Relieve Congestion and Stop Thefts 


vessel in the Yangtse River, 
Navy, is shown above. The e 
Changsha, 


State Departments to Unite in Request to Legislature for In- 


Wide World Photo 


| 
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Cottage Hospitals Advocated _(alafornia Plans \ 


To Meet Rura 


lL Medical Needs 


Availability of Facilities Suggested as Means to Offset 
Handicaps Which Cau$e Physicians to Avoid 
Locating in Out-of-way Places 


State of New York: Albany, Sept. 10. 


The continuous decline in the number 
of physicians in rural communities, not 
only in this country but abroad as well, 
is a matter for serious thought, in the 
opinion of the “State Department of 


In the more, remote rural sections» of 
this country the esituation is becoming 
grave. This problem, together with sug- 


and his staff have been especially active | gestions for its solution, are discussed 
in securing and canning fruits, berries| in an article prepared by Dr. Frederick 
and vegetables and that they and the 
townspeople have cooperated in this ac- 
tivity, to such an extent that they have 
laid by much of this kind of food needed| was made up of more or less isolated 
‘for 
Gardne= said. 


W. Sears, district State health officer. 
The essential points are summarized 
below: 
Thirty or forty years ago the State 


communities, each of which had a radius 
of perhaps five or six miles with its local 
stores, end its physician or physicians. 
It was only on special occasions that 
residents of these localities sought as- 
sistance from the larger centers of pop- 
ulation. Now, however, there are no iso- 
lated communities. 

With the advent of the telephone, good 
roads, the automobile and other means 
of rapid communication, the barriers 
have Soi removed. The larger centers 
of population, with their greater hos- 


pital and laboratory facilties, are within | pense to the patient than would be in-| 


reach of the inhabitants of smaller com- 
munities; they are no longer dependent 
upon the local physician. 

‘Hence it is only the rural physicians 
who live near these larger centers who 
can obtain an adequate living income 
during the entire year. 

The remote rural oom, presents 
a particular problem, especially during 
the Winter months. The expensive equip- 
ment and requirements of the large med- 
ical colleges have tended to eliminate 


the smaller and less expensive ones, 

Due to the time and expense required 

for graduation from one of these col- 
leges, the farmm boy, as a student in med- 
icine, has been practically eliminated. 
On the »othe® hand, the highly trained 
physician does not wish to practice in 
places where hospital and laboratory 
facilities are -not readily available. 
_ The solution of this problem is not to 
induce physicians through subsidy to 
practice in 2ural communities, as has 
been suggested, -but rather to furnish 
modern facilities to enablo them to prac- 
tice ona plame with their training. 

The reestablishment of some of the 
smaller medical colleges for the purpose 
of educating physiciats for these rural 
sections has been suggested but it is he- 
lieved that this would tend to lower med- 
ical standards. 


One method of overcoming some of 
these difficulties is to establish inex- 
pensively but adequately equipped rural 
cottage hospitals which will meet a large 
percentage of the local medical require- 
ments. Such hospitals could care for 
emergency cases, maternity patients and 
minor surgical operations with less ex- 


curred in a “Iarger hospital, and would 
provide opportunity for the local physi- 
cian to carry on his practice with in- 
creased satisfaction to himself and with 
greater safety and comfort to his 
patients. 

One hospital operated on this plan 
has rendered excellent service for the 
past five years to a small rural com- 
munity in this State and there was little 
difficulty in securing a highly-trained 
young physician to locate there. 


| 


Topical Survey of Federal Government 


Federal Record 


Provides Data 


On Research Into Agriculture 


Current Developments in Science of Farming Found to 


Be Helpful to Commercial Agencies 


Topic IV: Communications 


Publications and Records 


ly this series of articles presenting a@ topical survey of the Government are 


shown the practical contacts between 


their places in the administrative organizations. 


with Communications. 


divisions and Bureaus irrespective of 
The present series deals 


By Howard Lawton Knight 
Editor ‘of Experiment Station Record, Departement of Agriculture 


HE technical staff engaged in the 
preparation of the Experiment 
Station Record of the Department 

of Agriculture consists of an editor, 
a corps of 12 specialists by whom the 
abstracts are prepared, an indexer, 
and a library assistant. Special pro- 
vision is also made for the abstracting 
of Russian publications. 

A distinctive feature of the Record 
is its monthly editorials, discussing 
at more or less length topics bearing 
on agricultural education and research 
and related questions. The editorials 
are supplemented by brief notes in 
each issue on progress in this direction 
in the United States and foreign coun- 
tries. This information helps to bind 
together the workers in agricultural 
science of the world, and serves as a 
medium for that intercommunication 
between them which from the begin- 


work of reference is greatly enhanced 
by its umusually detailed indexes. 
Author and subject indexes are pre- 
pared for each volume, and three gen- 
eral indexes have been issued cover- 
ing, respectively, Vols. 1-12, - 13-25, 
and 26-40. Similar indexes on a 10- 
volume basis are projected for the 
subsequent wolumes. 


. * * * 

ANOTHER aid available to users of 

the Record is a list of the abbrevia- 
tions employed in the abstracts for 
titles of periodicals. The latest of 
these lists, which appeared in 1925, 
contains about 3,600 titles of publica- 
tions. These publications are printed 
in over 15 languages, and their cita- 
tion presemts many bibliographical 
problems. 

The Record was for many years is- 


To Salvage Fruit 
lf Pest-infested 


Processing Tested as  Means- 
Of Preparedness* Against 
Possible Invasion of Medi- 

| terranean Fly 


State of California: 
Sacramento, Sept. 10. 
Engaged in a new-style “‘war game,” 
forces of the State Department of Agri- 
culture appear to be winnimg a hypothet+ 
ical battle against the dreaded fruit fly. 
A formidable enemy wherever it has 
gained a foothold, the fly still is a phan- 
tom im California orchards, due to 
efficient border and port imspection and 
a vigorous state-wide survey. And now, 
accordimg to Director G. HI. Hecke, ‘as 
the surwey nears an end, a mew campaign 
has been launched, having a&’ its ob- 
jective imsurance of continaed marketing 
of the large number of fruits which the 
fy might attack in the event it ever, , 
crashes quarantine barriers and becomes - 
established here. 


jestablishk this new ling of defense, con-, 
sisting of determining, im advance of 
possible infestation, methods of process- 
ing host fruits and vegetables so that 
they may be shipped without. danger of} . 
| spreading infestation, Hecke announced 


today. 
Fruit Subjected to Tests — . 

In this “war game,” the first. of its.. 
kind ever -played in the agricultural 
field, known hosts of the fly. are being 
subjected to warm vapor treatments) 
similar to those worked out, after the 
Medfly threatened to prevent marketing 


crop last year. ' i 
Deciduous fruits were mot_involved in 
treatments worked out for Florida. In 
Califormia, howevg, new conditions must 
be faced. 
Pears, 





peaches, melons, plums and 


Success is attending first efforts to. 


of a major part of the Florida citrus ~ 


other fruits not grown commercially in “ 


Florida are mainstay California crops. 
Whether they could be processed s0 a¥ 


of fly infestation without serious dam- 


of the State have pondered. 

The initial California experiments are 
being conducted at Lamanda Park, near’ 
Pasadema. At the request of the Depart- 


|Quarantine and Control Administration,’ 


dustry, County Agricultural Commik- 
ling organizatio’s are cooperating. — 
| Treatment consists of subjecting fruits 
land vegetables to 110 degrees of heat 
\for eight hours, with the humidity vary- 
ing fromi 65 degrees to saturation. 
Successful Plan Assured 
“Already, we are assured of success 
with certain fruits in’this w form of 
insurance against severe economic loss 


Director Hecke. “In the case of other 
lfruits sand vegetables, California must 
pioneer in determining formulae which 
|will make ‘fruit from fly-infested areas 
jsafe. for shipment without damaging 
\those products.” 
Oranges, grapefruit, 
peaches, plums, grapes, apples, nectar- 
ines, mrelons and other fruits, tomatoes, 
peppers, eggplants and similar fruit-like 
ivegetables, are subjected to treatment 


at varying degrees of humidity. = 
When experiments at amanda Park 

are completed, tests will be run in other ., 

parts of the State, Probably the next 


lcastle sacking house, permission for the . 
use of which has been granted by J. L. 


to meet quarantine requirements in case 


age or destruction to the fruit itself has’~ 
been am open question on which growers ; 


ment of Agriculture the Federal Plant ° 
the United States Bureau of Plant In- * 


sioners and yarious grower and market- ° 


should the fly invade the State,” said | 


lemons, pears; , 


lunder varying conditions of -ripeness and . 


scene of operations. will be the New- . 


creased Housing Space for Books and Documents sued monthly, but as the amount of |Nagle, general manager of the California 


alphabet. A third operation-is performed | ning has been found v0 beneficial. 


women Democrats. 
‘istrants are listed on pink cards, irre- 


tration blanks 
cording to sex. 


by which an attempt will be made to th 


bring altogether the names of those! 


with the same surname registered from 
the same precinct. 


A point is made by‘some persons that 
e export statistics of the United States | 
show $23,100,000 of foreign silver and} 
$64,300,000 of domestic silver exported | 
in 1928. The total of $87,400,000 is quite 


State of Wyoming: Cheyenne, Sept. 10. 
An appeal will be made by the State|vided for same, at which time said pos- 


The other three files'making up the|correct; and the itemization given is also; the State Legislature, when it meets this 


great register and by which the voters| correct. 
are listed consist of the stencils cut for|ever, is the fact that the $23,100,000 of 
each name, the stub torn from the reg- 
istration blank by the county recorder 
and sent 
office, and a separate card inc’ 


| 


to the Secretary of State’s| 


the male and female voters as well as 
their party affiliation are designated by 
colored cards, 
County and Precinct Files 
In every one of these three cases, how- | 
ever, the cards or stencils are filed by| 
county and precinct. No attempt is| 
made to keep them in alphabetical order. | 
Under the colored card system, the} 


voters are listed by counties and pre-| 
cincts. 
the men Republicans; 
women Republicans; canary yellow cards, | 


White cards list the names of | 
blue cards, of | 
men Democrats; salmon colored cards, | 

All.nonpartisan reg 


spective of sex. In this index, the voters 


are segregated in each precinct by sex 
and party affiliation only. 


No attempt is made in the stencil file 
or the file of the stubs from the regis- 
to segregate them ac- 

Both are arranged ac- 
cording to county and precinct. They 
are filed, however, with respect to party 
affiliation so that all Democrats in each 


What has been overlooked, how- 


foreign silver exports does not include 
all exports of foreign-mined silver. | 
Some foreign-mined silver is included! 


|in the figure for domestic silver exports. | 


In fact, the larger part of our reexports| 
of silver may be said to be classified as | 
“domestic silver exports.” It should be; 


| borne in mind, however, that foreign sil- | 


ver loses its identity when it is smelted | 
or refined. 


plied under bond from one foreign coun- | 
try to another, via the United States, ' 
that silver retains its identity. When it| 
leaves the United States it is entered in| 
the statistical records as an export of | 
foreign silver. 

When silver bullion is received in this | 
country for refining, a 
amount of refined silver is delivered to 
the owner by the refinery; but the silver 
delivered by the refinery is not necessa- 
rily the same lot received by it from its | 
client, 

Mexican-mined silver may be received 
by the refinery and Canadian or Ameri- 
can-mined silver may be delivered. 
Again, when the silver is exported from 
New York or San Francisco, it will bear 
the stamp of the American refinery and 
there is no practical way of determining 


| 
| 
i 
| 


Coming Winter, for more housing space 
for books, records and exhibits, accord- 
ing to Mrs. Clare Ausherman, State 
Librarian, and Mrs. Cyrus Beard, State 
Historian. 

The need for more Library and His- 
torical Department space has reached a 


point where it is now a serious problem, 


It 


and 


tions. 
_ The historical laws of Wyoming pro- 
vide that “The State Librarian shall pro- 
vide space for the newspaper file’ and 


determined | vault room for other historical collections | 


elonging to the State Historical Board, 


in the basement of the State library in| Ausherman said, and it is the nucelus of 
|the Capitol building, until such time as- 


a@ permanent higtorical building is pro- 
ON AAs 


New Shock Absorber 


Is Adopted by Railway). 


| 
|invaluable volumes makes the present 
| facilities even more 


|Library and Historical Departments to |S¢ssions shall be turned over to the State 


Historian.” 


| 


d 


Vv 


| 


jof wall shelving and vault’space to which 
ithe Department has access is now com- | 


iP 


] 
it 


what will some day be a great depart- 
ment. Many attorneys from other States 
make special trips to Cheyenne now, the 


statehouse, 


According to Mrs. Ausherman, despite 
n effort to keep available space abreast 


jwith incoming books in the library by 


iscarding the less valuable and recent 
olumes to State institutions, every: bit 


| 
letely filled up. 
A reshelving of every book in the law | 


e two State department heads aver.|library supplied space for a few addi-| been done by others. 
lee = neeneuty me the Legislature | Honan abeives, Hise, Ausherman said, but | 
a : att th ta | Make some sort of an appropriation these are now filled, Space myst be sup- | 
If silver bullion, or bar silver, is sup-| ¢o insure the safety of the qananie prop-| plied fer documents, aa vaeaiis 

the two departments now possess | governmental papers, which have accu- | 
to care properly for new acquisi- | mulated and which come in in numbers 
\regularly, The present available space 
|for documentary filings is not sufficient 
even for State papers, let alone Federal 


Goverment documents, Mrs, Ausherman 
Said. 


Wyoming has a fine State library, Mrs. 


ibrarian said, to consult authorities con- 
ained in the excellent law library in the 


The fact that the library has so many 


inadequate, Mrs. 


The Record is used for two ma 
purposes, as a means of keeping trac 
of the current developments in agri- 
cultural science and as a guide to what 
has been accomplished in the past. 
The second of these functions is of 
exceptional value in experimentation. 


” . * 

RESEARCH represents an advance 

in knowledge over what has al- 
ready been discovered, and one of the 
first tasks of the investigator, whether 
of a plant disease, an insect pest, or a 
problem of vegetable or animal nutri- 
tion, is to ascertain what has already 
Without the 
services of an abstract journal or 
some similar aid, the proverbial 
“looking for a needle in a haystack” 
would Be a comparatively easy occu- 
pation, 

Fortunately, the Record was estab- 
lished so early in the history of agri- 
cultural investigation that it has been 
able to bring together and digest most 
of the new work “which has been re- 
ported within the past 40 years. 


These data are likewise of value 
to teachers, extension specialists, stu- 
dents, and many others who have 
need of either a current or a perma- 
nent record. Writers of textbooks, 
treatises, and magazine and newspa- 
per articles find in its pages a verita- 
ble mine of information. 

The usefulness of the Record as a 


literature to be abstracted increased 
additional 
last enlargement of space took place 
in 1911. Simee that time two volumes 
per year have appeared, each com- 
prising six monthly and three sup- 
plementary gr “abstract”? numbers and 
an index number. 

HE “abstract numbers” are so 

called because they consist almost 
wholly of abstracts, whereas from 10 to 
15 per cent of the space in the issues 
bearing the mames of the months is 
given over to editorials and notes. 

Like most other technical publica- 
tions of the Department of gricul- 
ture, the free distribution of the 
Record is closely resricted. It is gen- 
erally available to libraries, particu- 
larly those of scientific amd educa; 
tional institutions. The-research and 
teaching staffs of such institutions in 
this country and Canada are also 
eligible within the limits »f the edition, 
as are representatives of the press in 
the agri¢ultural field. 

The Record is available by purchase 
through the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Government Printing Office, at 
the rate of 75 cents per volume, or 
$1.50 per year, and the list of paid 
subscribers is constantly increasing. 
Many of these are commercial organ- 
izations, to whom it is of use asa 
means of following the efrrent litera- 
ture. The demand from all classes of 
readers is steadily growing. 


In the next of this series on “Communications: Publications and Records” 


mumbers were added. The | 


Fruit EXExchange. ; 

“California’s leadership in agricultural 
production is largely due. to her ability 
to protect the State from invasion by 
insect amd disease pests,” said Hecke. 
“We have been able to bax the Mediter- 
lrancam fruit fly since its imvasion of the ' 
United States mainland 18 months ago, 
just as we have been able “to keep it out © 
during the 20 years which have elapsed 
since it infested Hawaii. 

Fruit Fly on Mexican Coast 

More recently the Mexican fruit fly 
has found its way to the west coast of 
Mexico and jt is conceivable that it may 


spread. 

“These experiments to determine in ad- 
vance methods of rendering our produce 
safe for shipment incase California ever 
becomes infested by this destructive pest 
are necessary precautions the value of | 
which -will never be realized, unless in- 
festation of the State occurs. 


of alk our major fruit- and vegetable 
crops which act as hosts to the fruit fly, 
When that hope is achiewed, we can be 
assured of a minimum economic disturb- 
ance if infestation occurs.” 
Cooperating with the 
ment and the two Federal agencies, sev-' 
eral California grower and marketing 
organizations are furthering the re- 
search work. These include the Mission 
Grape Products Company, the Canners’ 
League, the California Fruit Growers’ 


at some time reach California by natural - 


“We have high hopes of success in de- : 
termining formulae to govern processing .; 


State Depart- 


s Ausherman stated, due to theft. Numer- 
Rubber Device Passes Tests by cus costly books,” particularly law vol- 


tion was mined. It is, therefore, entered | Canadian Pacific Line umes, have been taken from the open 
as a domestic silver. export. bookeases, she said. 


The sé would ly in t se of | Y i is- | 
e same would apply in the case 0 Successful experiments have been con- Mrs. Beard’s plea for the State His- | 


foreign bar silver consisting of bars of a i ‘ : 
s a os ,|Cluded by mechanical s torical Department is very similar to 
given size. The order for export may|¢ a. bY, anical experts of the) inet oe Mrs. Ausherman for the library. 


specify bars of another size. Even| C@nadian Pacific Railway, under the di- i Mr r i 

though the fineness does not pee in| rection of H. B. Bowen, chief of motive pe erein Sone sonetrpenen by the 
the process, the recasting is considered | POWer, and rolling-stock division, in the| 3 end f, a oo totehone, separate and 
sufficient reason for classifying the silver | US€ Of a speciaiiy manufactured rubber | 00 Tae e 8 aeee but on adja- 
recast for export as “domestic silver ex- | Product as a shock absorber and _ noise ae re r ve in which the State His- 
ports.” Moreover, such silver bars, when |©liminator on both passenger and freight St a whee ment and museum, the 
| equipment, says the Vice Consul at Mont-|>¢8te library and the State Supreme 


precinct are together, all Republicans 
and all without party affiliation. 

In the alphabetical file, Mr. Fraizer 
said, all duplicate registrations will show 
up in the final segregation, since this sep- | 
aration will bring together all those of 
the same surname regardless of the} 

» county or precinct from which they reg- | 
istered. 

When the file is completed, the Secre- 
tary of State said, it will be possible to 
answer the question: “How many Smiths 


to appear in the issue of Sept. 12, Alfred J. Henry, principal meteorologist, 
Weather Bureau, Department of Agriculture, will discuss publications of the 
Bureau, F 


Exchange, Calavo interests, the Cali- 
fornit F*euit Exchange and the Ameri- ° 
can Fruit Growers, ‘ 


f 


the country in which the silver in ques- 


Copyright, 1930 by The United States Daily Pun3?ehing Corporation 


Bite of Deadly Spider 
Kills Several Victims 


Government of Manitoba 
Fixes Scale of Fair Wage 


Increases for six classifications , of 
workers “are provided for in the fair- 
wage schedule adopted by the Manitoba 
pevincial government, to be effective in 


irreguidr im shape, in dimly lighted 
places, where it is not liable to be dis- 
turbed, It is occasionally found under 
stones and pieces of wood, but is more 
often located in corners, rafters and un- 
der the floors of sheds, Guthuildings, 
barns and similar buildings. . 


| Insect Which Eats Mate Is Poi-| 


or how many Johnsons or how many of 
any other common surname are regis- 
tered in Arizona?” 


| Drought Stricken Farmers 


| 


‘4 


t 


Sell- Dairy Cows for Meat 


State of Mississippi: 
Jackson, Sept, 10. 


ready for export, bear the imprint of the 
American refinery. 


|Sold at prices below the cost of produc- 
tion since early Spring. 

“What must be done, must be done; 
and in some instances sacrifice is and 
will continue to be necessary. In many 
instances, however, farmers can hold on 
to theiy dairy animals; and every indi- 


catioy points to the wisdom of so doing | 


‘A The fruits of 20 years of painstaking | whenever possible. 
| Wrort is endangered by the movement of 
‘Seiry animals at sacrifice prices, occa-|cow at meat prices is taking a terrible 


fe 
¢ 


) in the dairy business becaming discour- | 


sioned by drought conditions coupled 
with low prices of dairy products prevail- 
ing during the Spring and Summer 
months, according to J. C. Holton, State 
Commissioner of Agriculture. 


' reports of farmers who recently started 


aged and selling their cows at meat 
said Mr. Holton, “Pastures 


prices,” 1 | 
‘ ve been short during thé entire Sum- 


“The farmer who sells his $75 dairy 


|loss, He can break even or a little bet- 
ter at present prices of milk and feed, 


|Dairy animals are being sacrificed in| 


almost half the United States, thereby 
brought about low prices and indicating 
| both higher prices of milk products and 
nigher prices of dairy cows. 


ter position to profitably farm next year 


|probably eliminating the surplus that 
“From all sections of the State come | 


é i The farmer 
who holds his dairy cattle will be in bet- 


real, Alan N. Steyne, in a report just 


| made public by the Department of State. 


All Canadian Pacific Railway equipment 
being constructed this year will be fitted 
with this new pad. 

Composition rubber and steel pads, a 
product decided upon after a series of 
exhaustive. experiments with compressed 
cork, compressed hair felt and other 
compositions, are constructed with air 
Spaces between the rubber parts, in such 
a way that the pads not only become 
highly resilient under pressure, but also 
tend to prevent any rebound, owing to a 
| Vacuum being set up in i air spaces. 
The pads are placed on\the car trucks 
| wherever the motion of the car causes 
metal to come into contact with metal. 
| Sources of noise and jars such as side- 
| hearings, center-plates, buffer-stems and 
| coupler-shanks will, it is claimed, all be 
| silenced by this recent] 
| absorber. 


y discovered shock | 


Court. 


stated, 
whereas on the new equipment the wear- | widow,” the “shoe button” spider and the 
plates are held ti 
the buffer-stems 

pads, which take up the slack an 
diminish the noise to a remarkable | 
degree. 





Not only the obvious parts of the 


State Historical Department's property, 
such as the museum exhibits, are in need 
of additional space, Mrs. Beard said, but 
the much more valuable historical records| ca, 
and archives of the office must be housed 
more adequately and safely if 
of the past is to be 
for future generations. 
LLL LALLA ALi 
as is’ ths noise and shock caused by the 
constant motion of the couplers and buf- 
fer-stems betwee 


a record 
properly preserved 


two cars, 
Up to recently all buffer-stems, it is 
have rested on wear-plates, 


htly in contact with 
y the new resilient 
d thereby 


3 


ifty new “S” type standard sleeping 


cars have already been fitted with this | an hour 


sonous to Human Race 


State of California: 

Sacramento, Sept. 10. 
A number of cases of spider poisoning 
used by the bite of the so-called 
“black widow” spider, have been re- 
ported in California this Summer, says 
|the State Department of Public Health. 
Several of them have resulted fatally. 
This episen, which is found in the 
lower half of the United States, from 
|eoast to coast, is probably the only 
| poisonous spider in this country. Its 
scientific name is Latrodectus mactans 
and among its nicknames are the “black 


|*hour-glass” spider. It obtains the 
name “black widow” from its custom of 
| eating its mate. 

Its shiny, black, round abdomen gives 
| rise to the name of ‘shoe button” and 
|a bright red patch, shaped somewhat like 


The female spider is always responsi- 
ble for bites in all reported cases. Her 
body is gftem half an inch in length and 

the long, shiny, black legs may stretch 
over a spread of as much as two inches, 
The body is brilliantly marked with red 
or yellow, or both, The markings vary 
greatly, but the hour-glass design is 
most constamt. 

After the sharp, stinging bite, acute 
pain develops in the region of the sur- 
the body. Im addition to the pain, there 
is generally writhing, muscle contraction, 
difficult breathing, cold perspiration, 
spasms, nausea and an extreme rigidity 
of the abdomen. 


Throughout a long convalescence there 
remains gemeral weakness, numbness and 


from vain, elimination of the poison and 
stimulations. 

In fatal cases death generally occurs 
in from 14 to 82 hours. A Gonvalescent 


face bitten, spreading to other parts of 


pain, Medical treatment involves. relief 


and the immediate neighborhood, accord- 
ing to a report from Assistant Trade 
Commissioner Herbert W. Barrett, Win- 
nipeg, just made 
ment of Commerc \ 

The mew hourly rates, for the most 
part, conform with agreements made 


lows, the old rate expres 
theses: Plasterers, $1.45 ($1.35); plum- 
bers, $1.25 (81.20); steamnfitters, $1.25 
($1.20);  sheet-metal 
($0.80); painters, decorators, paper- 
1420 and) tile workers, $0.60 ($0.55). 

In the schedule applicable to the dis- 
trict outside of Winnipeg, helpers of 
mosaic-tile setters will get 50 cents an 
hour instead of 55 cents. 


Air Mail Poundage 


The total weight of mail and equip- 


1930 on public construction in Winnipeg - 


public the Depart-« 
Sae . 


with the trade-unions, amd are as fol-” 
d \in paren-. 


workers, $0.90 © 


hangers, and glaziers, $0.95 ($0,90); ter- 


lass, on the under side of the 
abdomen is responsible for the “hour- 
glass”, designation. 

This spider builds its web, coarse and 


and he will avoid a loss of $20 to $40 per 
mer, feed production is at a minimum, | head by holding his dairy animals for 
and, to make matters worse, butterfat has'a dairy market.” 


blood ‘eruma, taken from ind?viduals who|ment earried on all Government air- 
have recovered from bites of this spider,|mail routes during the fiscal year 1929 
has been used successfully im the treat-|was 6,635,680 pounds. (Post Office De- 
ment of acute cases, partment.) 

| 


_ Noises caused by the car trucks pass-| new equipment, which is bein 
ing over bridges, crossover and switches | manufactufe 
is also effectively muffled in this manner, | Railway by 











especial! 
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Tnterdependent, 
Says Mir. Lamont 


Segretary of Commerce Em-| 
phasizes _ Need of Survey: 
Of Natural ‘Resources in 


Developrment Program 
ee 


Interdependenee of American |! 
countries for food products, raw ama- 
terials for indestry and other nmeces- 
sities was emphasized by thee Secre- 
tary of Commer-ce, Robert P. Lamont, 
in anvaddress Sept. 8 at the first 
Inter-Americaze Conference on Agri- 
culture, Forestry and Animal Indus- 
try. Mr. Lamont pointed out the 
importance of a sirvey of nateral 

esources by each country in effect- 
ing a sound program of economtc de- 
velopment. 

(Publicatiove of Mr. Lamont?s ad- 
dress was begzen in the issue of Sept. 
10.) The fulZ text concludes: 

Similarly we get from Argentina, and 
Uruguay too, 90,000,000 pounds of bones, 
hoofs and horns for making carbon pa- 
per, glue, fertilizer, knife handles and 
many ot ier products; 6,000,000 pounds of 
sausage casings; 2,000,000 poumds of 
frorses’ tails amd manes; 7,000 tons of 
oxblood with which to refine our sugar; 
and 23,000,000 younds of casein. Casein 
is an interesting: product. It is nothing 
but curdled- cows’ milk, yet it is used 
as.a coating for printing paper, to make 
imitation tortoise-shell spectacles, foun- 
tain, pens, cigarette holders and cases, 
radio panels amd knobs, and hundreds 
of other similar products. ' 

Among Paragreuay’s products which 
come to us by _ way of Argentina is 
quebracho, one of the most valuable 
tanning materials known. 

Brazil has such a varied range Of prod- 
ucts—we might expect this from a coun- 
try larger than _ continental United 
Statesthat it is difficult to @hoose 
among them for the most interesting. 
Coffee is, of course, the most important 
product, but we get-anywhere from 20,- 
000,000 to 50,000,000 pounds of Brazil 
nuts a year, aS well as many other val- 
uable oil nuts amd seeds, including castor 
beans, the source of castor oil. Brazil 
is still a most important source of exude 
rubber and of manganese of which I 
have already spoken. Imagime the 
United States deprived of rubber or of 
manganese! It is simply,inconceivable. 
Quantities of. industrial Gamonas come 
from Brazil; carbons they are called in 
the trade, and they provide the cutting 
points foryoil-well drills and‘ are one of 
the most valuable abrasives known. 





Venezuela is our major source of pe-| 


troleum imports, and contributes: many 
other valuable products’as well. 

From Cuba we get sugar, molasses, 
and fine cigars, as well as the tobacco 
which forms the basis for an portant 
cigar industry in the United States. 

The Dominican Reptblic gives us 
lignum vitaé,- the hardest wood known, 
and yuca, the -source of tapioca, while 
from: Haiti-we get logwood which is a 
valuable dyeing and tanning material. 

Imports Greater Than Exports 

In short, the importance to us of our 
imports from Tuatin America is'such that 
we need not be surprised to learn that 
our imports from that territory are and 
have been since the beginning of the 


~ century far greater than our exports. 
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One way in which the Department @f 
Commerce is assisting agriculture is by 


a thorough-going investigation of our|P 


agrigultural resources and production. 
The Bureau-of the Census is actively en- 
gaged, in cooperation with officials of 
the Depattmemt of Agriculture, in con- 
ducting an agricultural census on a scale 
never before attempted, and it is hoped 
that the results of this census will be of 
benefit not: merely to American agricul- 
ture but to the agWcultural world in gen- 
eral, 

Another Bureau of this Department, 
that of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce, is vitally concerned with our im- 
port and export trade, and its interest in 
this conference may be easily under- 
stood when it is known that agricultural, 
pastoral and’ forestal products account 
for over $1,000,000,000 worth of United 
States trade with the countries of Latin 
America. 

The bulk of our exports to Latim Amer- 
‘ ica are comprised of manufactured goods 

which make wp over 86 per cent of our 
total shipments-to that part of the world 
and with very few exceptions, these goods 
in no way compete with Latin American 
products: Mamy of these products are 
made of so many classes of materials 
that it is impossible to classify them by 
basic industries. An automobile, for in- 
stance, is in large part a product of our 
mines, yet in its manufacture enter lum- 
ber, cotton, textiles, woolen fabrics, and 
a score of miscellaneous materials. It 
would be absurd to classify these manu- 
factures as either mineral or agricul- 
tural, yet we must bear in mind that 
these exports gise a very Considerable 
share of our. agricultural and forestal 
production and exercise a corresponding 
influence upon the welfare of those in- 


dustries. 
Food Is Exported 

Aside from agriculture’s contribution 
to these miscellaneous manufactured ex- 
ports, approximately 37 per cent of ‘Our 
total exports to Latin America, or some 
$360,000,000, consists of purely agricul, 
tural, pastoral and forestal products. It 
is interesting to note that foodstuffs 

ne comprise some $146,000,000 out of 

Vi is total, so that it is evident so rich 
and fertile a wregion as Latin America 
is forced to depend to a not inconsider- 
able extent wpon world trade for the 
very necessities of life. 

On the import side of the ledger the 
trade in agricultural, pastoral and for- 
estal products is of far greater signifi- 
cance, We. buy $750,000,000 of. these 
goods from I.atin America, or approxi- 
mately 68 per cent of our total import 
from that tewion, Here, again, we ma 
emphasize the impottance of food in 


. jriternational trade, and it may come as 


a surprise to those who are accustomed 
to think of the United States as self- 
suffcing to learn that we bought nearly 
$600,000,000 worth of foodstuffs alone 


from Latin America in 1929. 


Survey of Resources Important 
One of the topics of your program 


! that greatly interests us is that of the 


survey and imventory of the natural re- 
sources of the American republics, The 
importance.of such reconnaissamce work 
in the developpment and future prosperity 
of your countries cannot be too strongly 
urged, On many occasions in the past 
money has been expended in the con- 
struction of waiiways and highways and 
other public werks without proper at- 
tention being paid to the potential re- 
sources of the regions in question, and 
it must by this time beclear to every 
ard-lookimg government that a thor- 
sh reconnaissance of agricultwral, for- 
estal and pastoral resources, as well. as 
She, 
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tions of this area are still too dry, espe- 
cially Ohio and Kentucky. In the west- 
ern belt the oil is now mostly. in good 
condition, except in the extreme south- 


‘jern Plains, Lowa, and some northwestern 


locglities. Conditions are especially 
favorable im the Plains area from Kansas 
to South Dakota and considerable wheat 
has been seeded. The middle Atlantic 
area remains generally too dry for 
| plowing. 

Corn—Some late corn has 
ibenefited by showers in the northeFn dis- 
triets of the Ohio Valley, and in the 


|to South Dakota. The corn~ 
maturing wapidly—too fast in 
In Iowa reports indicate that more than 
40 per cent. of the crop will be safe from 
frost by the middle of the month, whiie 
the bulk will be safe in two or three 


Valley area. The crop is mostly out of 
frost danger in the northern Great 
Plains Mach cutting and silo filling is 
reported. 

Cotton. ——_Exxcept for frequent. rains in 
the more eastern States and rather gen- 
eral showers about the close of the week 
in the northwestern portion, mostly fair 
weather prevailed in the Cotton Belt, 
with temperatures generally above nor- 
mal. IngTexas — plants are pui- 
\ting on new growth Where there werc 
irecent good rains, but further deteriora- 
|tim was reported in parts of the North- 
west and West; otherwise the week 
brought little change in the general sit- 
uation; much cottoA is open and still 
unpicked, though fair progress was made 
in all sections, ae far advanced 
in the southern third of the State. Okla- 


close of the week, but they were, up to 
that time, mostly too light to be effective 
in breaking ‘the drought; weekly prog- 
ress was Variable, ranging from deterio- 


moisture. Picking and ginning have be- 
come generaF, but there ‘are many com- 
plaints of short and low grade staple. 

In Arkansas progress was fair to good 
in most central and northern sections 
where showers occurred, but in other 
central-northern districts of the Cotton 
Belt it comtinued generally dry, except 
jlocally. There were further complaints 
of premature opening in many parts. 
In the more eastern States of the belt 
‘progress waried from deterioration in a 
few places to’ good, with considerable 
complaints of shedding and ptemature 
opening im many places. Picking .and 
‘ginning made generally good progress 
throughout the-cotton area. 


While August had moderate to sub- 





‘New Circular Is Issued - 
On Copper Electrotyping 


At the present time glectrotyping is ex- 
tensively used for the reproduction of 
printing plates employed in the printing 
of magaZimes and books. During the last 
15 years researches on electrotyping 
have beem conducted at the Bureau of 
Standards and other institutions. The 
urpose Of a new circular just released 
is to bring together in simple readabie 
form the results of such researches and 
jto show how they can be applied in the 
operation and control of electrotyping 
Seen Numerous tables are included, 
from which the weights and thicknesses 
of copper deposited under specified con- 
ditions cam be computed. 

Copies of Bureau of Standards Cir- 
cular No. 387, “Copper Electrotyping,” 
|may be purchased from the Superin- 
| tendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D. C., at 10 
cents each. 

(Issued by Department of Commerce.) 





Population Gains in Maine 


Found Chiefly in Cities 


[Continued from Page 3.] 
ern States, is the third in-population in 
Maine. The smallest county, on the basis 
of nopulation, is Lincoln, with 15,498 in- 
habitants. The most densely populated 
county im the State is Cumberland, with 


followed by Androscoggin with a density 
of 155.1 persons per square mile, The 
most sparsely settled county is Piscata- 
quis With 4.8 persons to the square mile. 

Portland” thas held the rank of the 
largest city in Maine since the first cen- 
‘sus in 1790. The city proper. has gained 
only 2x%8--per cent in the past ten years, 
but its. suburbs, South Portland and 
Westbrook, show more rapid gain. The 
combined population of these three cities 
is 95,457. “Lewiston, the second city, ‘has 
held that rank since-1880." Its popula- 
tion is 34,946. Auburn, which adjoins 
Lewiston, has a population of 18,569, 
and is the fourth city in the State. The 
combined population of these two cities 
is 63,515. Bangor, the third city, shows 
an increase of 10.7 per cent. The com- 
bined population of Bangor and the ad- 
joining city of Brewer is 35,078. Bidde- 
ford ranks as the fifth city in Maine with 
17,633 inhabitants, and the adjoining city 
of Saco has 7,233, Augusta, the capital 
city, ranks sixth in population, with 17, 
196 inhabitants, 

In common with most of the States, 
the population increase in Maine is 
chiefly urban, but in contrast to many of 
the other States, there has been a slight 
increase in the population of areas 
classed as rural. - 

The population bulletin of the first 
series, giving the number of inhabitants 
in each county, town, and city in Maine, 
may be obtained by writing to the Bu- 
reau of the Census, Washington, D. C. 
=rer-’-nrener—e_—_=~—eeeeeeeees@s@m@ODDODE@OmoOmr—~—r—r~r-r—-- 


of mineral and other potentialities, is a 
necessary preliminary to any sound pro- 
gram of economic development. 

The other topics on the proégram—the 
discussion of land problems and of prob- 
lems in the animal industry, of crops, 
tropical plants and agricultural educa- 
tion—are of a technical and specialized 
nature and are obviously outside of the 
sphere of the Commerce Department. 

evertheless, you can see that this De- 
partment has a very real interest in the 
work of the conference and that we are 


you in so far as possible in facilitating 
the interchange of noncompetitive agri- 
cultural . products, in the development of 
means of communication, and’ transporta- 
tion, in the full realization that only by 





helping each other can we’ hope to help | 


ourselves. 


places in the upper Mississippi Valley.; 


weeks in mmuch of the northern Ohio} 


” 


homa had fairly good showers at the} 


ration to fairly good, depending on soil} 


1578 persons to the square mile, closely | 


In Need of Rai 
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for Winter wheat preparation in parts | 
\of the Ohio Valley, but considerable por- 





further | 
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more than anxious to cooperate with} 


|producing States. 


’ 


” 


Bureau States 





stantial 
which relieved the severely drought: 


conditions in some sections, the month in 
general had very scanty rainfall and the 
severe drought remained largely un- 
broken at its close. The deficiencies in 
precipitation for August were again 
widespread, with every State east of the 
Rocky Mountains, except Nebraska and 
South Dakota, having less than normal. 

The table below indicates the extent 
and the severity of the drought up to 
Sept. 1. 

Five States—West Virginia, Ken- 
tucky, Indiana, Illinois, and Missouri— 
had the driest Spring pf reeord, with an 


i from northern Kansas|4verage precipitation of oily -57 per 
oe oe crop is|cent of normal, while Maryland and Vir- 
some|ginia had only slightly higher percent- 


ages. For the Spring season, Nebraska 
and Florida were the only States east 
of the Rocky Mountains having normal, 
rainfall, when the New England States 
are considered as a unit. 

For the Summer a belt of seven States, | 
comprising Maryland, Virginia; West 
Virginia, Kentucky, Tennessee, Missis- 
sippi and Arkansas, had the lowest rain- 
fall of record, averaging only 46 per 
cent of normal, while a large area, com- 
prising these and Pennsylvania, Ohio, 
Indiana, Illinois;. Michigan, Missouri, 
Oklahoma, Louisiana and Texas, making 
16 States in all, had, on the average, 
slightly more than half the normal pre- | 
cipitation. |For the Summer, as a whole, 
not a single State\east of the Rocky 
Mountains had as much as _ normal. 





While New England and Georgia had 


showers over limited areas,#and July to 30. 


with deficiencies. 


Considering 


Areas ‘Most Severely Affected by Long Dry Spell Are Still Badly 
n, Weekly Survey by Weather | 


It will be noted that) 
South Dakota and Nebraska had more 
than normal rainfall in August, \henee 
there were only two successive months 


| 
| 





the New England States) last year. 
as a unit, and also Maryland and Dela- | 
ware, there are 32 States east of the 
Rocky Mountains.( Of these, 27 had de-|for the previous week .and, cortespond- 
ficient rainfall in March, with an average) ing week a year ago: 

deficiency of 40 per cent; 27 in April, | 
with an average deficiency of 38 per 
cent; 20 in May, with an average de-| 
ficiency of 29 per cent; 24 in_June, with | 
an average deficiency of 34 pér cent; 30 
in July) with an average deficiency of 52] 





per cent;,and 30 in August, with an} 
average deficiency of 45 per cent. | 
The drought has established the fol-| 


lowing low precipitation records for the 


periods named: 


Maryland and Delaware.—December to 
A to August; 
(June-August); July; August; July and} 
August combined. 

Virginia——December to August; March | 


ugust; 


March 


and August.combined. 


West Virginia.—December to August; | 
March to August; Spring (March-May); | 
Summer; June; July; July and August 
combined. . 

Kentucky.—March to August; Spring; 
Summer; June; July; 
combined. 

Ohio.—March to August; July. 

Indiana.—March to August; Spring. 

Illinois—March to August; 


July. 


Missouri—March to August; Spring; | patch from Herbert W. Barrett, Assist- 
In general, July was the driest month. | July; July and August combined. 
Arkansas.—_Summer; June; July; July 


ormal rainfall, the amounts were very |and August combined.” 


small in nearly all other sections, with 
extremtly warm weather~in most dis- 
tricts. | Maryland, Virginia, West Vir- 
ginia, Ohio, Kentucky, Illinois, Missouri 
and Arkansas had the driest July of rec- 
ord, with an average precipitation ‘of 
one-third of normal, while 10 other 
States, including Pennsylvania, Indiana, 
Michigan, Iowa, Mississippi, Texas, Ok- 
lahoma, Nebraska, South Dakota, and 


‘ 
North Dakota, averaged only 44 per cent Dec. Jan. Fel? Mar. Apr. May June July Aug. 
of normal. | Maryland and Delaware ..., 27 18 30 42 2 38.15 G64. 16 = (87 
i * Virginia 2... ccd cccnsvecesce 34 18 52 44 ™ 33 36 26 62 65 41 

Following July, the areas in August Weet Vircinia 26 49 17 16 45 46 36 59 45 38 
with greatest deficiencies in precipitation | yjissouri . TON onal deena ots 19 «53 47 28 822 76 ‘44 41 
shifted to the northern and southeastern | Kentucky ....+..---- gaseeenn fo.» os .. 58 68 30 55 70 39 8652 
States where droughty conditions had|Ohio ........<.++ ois oh Se bia +s 18 — 34 53 42 G2 28 40 
not been so generally severe theretofore. | Indiana ..........se.00. iO ee eas ; 54 26 55 32 47 36 42 
August was drier than July in Minne-| Illinois .+....0.++++-+:- ph kae a oa ER SER ss 13 70 41 a 
sota, Wisconsin, Michigan, New England, North, Dakota .......-. oe ee os -- 89 a? 7 2 = 2.8 
New York, .New Jersey, Pennsylvania, aed she ot o@e elf ch ob cies aoe es oo ee .- “ as 35 “a 32 
Maryland, Virginia, North Carolina,| Arkansas Jccccccscce lene es 9 BORD 
South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, and| Tennessee~.-.-+-++serres+s eet as ao ne ee 4 ee Nae ae see 
Alabama, with the least rainfall of rec-| Mississippi ..........-+-++: i he ee “ 86 as oes ee 50 2755 
Ae oa month in Wisconsin, Rey: | Sa sap’ Tivos ats SBsc3’ os oe ee “. *- ~ a = = < 
and an Irginia. | Texas ....+-. eee nee e erences ees o* oe o- os e c Q ¢ 

The table which follows contains a sum- | Oklahoma ..... steer eeneeee wen ve mt " we ne ‘ o - 4 = 
mary of drought data by months. The de- on ate aa se eeeeres see eeerese of .- oe - .- . 5 29 67 34 
ficiencies ‘in rainfall, in percentages of|iowa hE oT ot 6l @ 45 
normal, are shown for each State for| Wisconsin ........0.scsceegs ee eee eee 30 «67,48 
all successive months when the amounts| Michigan ..........0+-++++ ay ets oe cai ee be ; 54 73 «64 
were continuously below normal, the| Pennsylvania ......... eevee nee oe - es pet . 50 66 8658 
bold-face type indicating the greatest |New Jersey ....-+-++-seeeee + be ait be on j 13 = a 
deficiencies of record for the respective | New York sateeees coer eceeee os oe °- *- ee . 38 49 44 
months. This tabulation shows graph- | a oo. ceeceee eeeree oe ee . o- oe . 18 61 40 
ically the spreading of the drought as|Forida ee OO OD OID 3 40 39 40 
the season progressed. For example, in| Georgia ve OL OOOO 
January only three States that continued |*Nebraska ...........esees0+ os 5 ors ae: wae ey 
dry thereafter had deficient precipitation, |*South Dakota .........:.+6 oe a oy tt ss 26 63 +31 ,, 


while for March the number had ae 
creased to 9; May to 10; June to 19; 














season. Preliminary estimate. 


1924-1928. ‘**Thousands of tons, 





son. tAcres remaining for harvest. 


acreage, 90 per cent of which is usually ha 





J. A. Becker, J, B. Shepard, V. H. Qhurch, H 


(Kiemholz, J. A. Hicks, J. L. Orr, 


Tennessee—Summer; June. 
Mississippi—Summer; June. 


Louisiana.—June. 
Minnesota—August. 


Pennsylvania.—March to August; July; 


and August combined. 


in lastécolumn): 





*August above 


Condition 


Sept. 1, 

10-yr av. Sept. 1, Sept. 1, 

19-28 1929 1930 

Pet. Pet. Pct. 

COTM, WES. 05 cess vovesoonee Pe 67.9 51.6 
Winter wheat, bus. ........-000 se niles an'sts 
Durum wheat, 4 States, bus. ...375.8 61.3 69.8 
Other Spring wheat, U. S., bus. ..70.1 58.4 63.1 
All (SethGehs "ROR. 2 sccc ccepess sy eres Pre 
Onte: Be. sasicrses Qirsteeeeee EF 74.6 80.3 
Barley, bus. ....+++-- cchecocece 160 68.8 74.7 
RVG, “DUB. oc ie seccnce epecccces ones ices = 
Buckwheat, bus. ...... CTreceesss Cae 71.6 51.5 
Flaxseed, bus. ........ wpoteoee Sam 52.9 54,1 
Rice, 5 States, bus. ..... eve 84.0 83.4 80.4 
§Grain sorghums, bus. ......... 78.8 56.4 48.8 
Hay, all tame, tons ..... oddico<eaeen 82.3 66.9 
Hay, wild, tons ....... cane cuen bree Ps bed 
Hay, alfalfa, tons ....... Pee ae ba acts 75.6 7138 
pS SE ere 80.0 67.1 47.7 
Timothy seed, bus. ........ = sys Naren 83.6 69.7 
Clover seed (red’and alsike), bus. 76.3 75.5 /65.7 
AERO MONE. DUG. oc cc cb ee ov 6 te eea 57.4 54.2 
§Beans, dry edible, bus. ........ 73.4 68.7 61.5 
Pr TEENIE So oh avians ¢ icc vane éaaceeed 78.8 63.1 
Peanuts (for nuts), Ibs. ........ 75.7 74.2 61.6 
RCC © A, sca tale wees cama £70.7 67.0 54.7 
WOR OOS: vincss ss aer 00s 2.2 78.8 67.6 
Apples, total crop, bus. ........ 57.9 47.7 47.8 
Apples, commercial crop, bbls. . .260.8 51.7 53.2 
Peaches, total crop, bus. ........ $64.3 48.2 48.2 
Pears, total crop, bus. ...6..... 65.9 56.5 66.8 
Grapes, tons *.....:000. 080 ereee 19.8 65.4 82.3 
Potatees, ‘bus. ..'.,..:.> seaneseacte 68.9 63.4 
Sweet potatoes, bus. ..... valsehac. aman 72.9 57.6 
TOUMOOO, TOBs- soisccscve eseneces van 74.1 63.6 
Sugar beets, tons ......... acenes ne 86.5 85.2 
Sorgo for sirup, gals. .......... 76.7 66.6 49.1 
Sugar cane for sirup, gals. ..... $68.2 73.9 58.9 
§Broomcorn, tons ...7.........% 73.1 66.5 60.8 


Acreage 
5-yr. Av. @ 1929 
24-'28 1,000 
1,000 Acres Acres 
ae ee 97,957 
Winter wheat, bus. .......... 35,585 40,134 
Durum wheat, 4 States, bus. . 5,040 5,315 
Other spr. wheat, U. S., bus. .. 15,0388 15,654 
All wheat, bus. ,...,....- 55,663 61,103 
een Ne oa 6 naan optene o's 42,967 40,212 
BOvley, DUG. Kop seco sesoee ania 8.993 13,079 
NOME 2, \; chitccacenesece Gatun 3,219 
Buckwheat, bus. ..........+-- . 749 734 
Flaxseed, bus. ,.......+ coos §62,998 2,992 
Rice, 5 States, bus. ...... aa ae 947 893 
\||Grain. sorghums, bus. ....... / 6,528 5,921 
Hay, all tame, tons ......... 59,301 60,953 
Hay, Waid, tone .....+..eccece 14,125 14,085 
Hay, alfalfa, tons ........... 11,031 11,500 
\||Beans, dry edible, bus. .... 1,614 1,933 
{Soy beans ...... I is ge ate lak Pade 2,677 
Peartats (for nuts), lbs. 1,068 1,325 
{Cowpeas G@..............06 as gaciian 1,365 
Bwenwet -BOAns. ... is. escece eal 155 
BO ys ood bac eqgee® 3,363 3,371 | 
Sweet potatoes, bus. ....... ans 806 822 
Tobacco, lbs. ..... ERA E RRR, $ 1,720 2,037 
Sugar beets, tons ........... 701 = 
Sorgo for sirup, gals. ........ 368 3 
Sugar cane for sirup, gaTs. .. 124 117 
Broomeorn, lbs. .......... 298 303 
WN, ‘cSes'di e's ese 22 25 


rvested, 


normal. 





September Crop Report | 


The Crop Reporting Board of the United States Department of Agriculture) 


makes the following forecasts and estimates for the United States, from reports | 
and data furnished by crop correspondents, field statisticians, and cooperating | 
State Boards (or Departments) of Agriculture and agricultural colleges: 


July and August 





| 


Summer 

| 
| 
| 


|to August; Summer; July; August; July.| 


Spring; 


© 





+4 


Deficiencies in precipitation, in percentages of normal, for the drought of 1930, by 
States and months, for the period continuously below normal. 
‘ 


Bold face figur 


| 


| 
| 


Total Production in Millions 


Harvested 
5-yr. 
av. 
24-'28 1929 
2,700 2,614 
551 578 
69 52 
214 176 
833 806 
1,372 1,234 
241 304 
50.9 * 40.5 
13.8 11.5 
238 16.8 
39.0 40.2 
128.2 100.8 
93.6 101.8 
13.5 12.9 
28.7 29.8 
2.29 1,44 
1.08 2.30 
89 72 
17.3 49.7 
759 929 
180 142 
32.4 29.0 
56.8 45.8 
21.5 21.6 
12.34 2.10 
393 360 
74.1 84.7 
1,302 1,519 
7.39 7.32 
28.4 26.2 
20.8 22.1 
eons. "a3 


All Spring wheat. 


1930 
1,000 
Acres 
101,531 
788,490 
4,371 
16,163 
59,024 
41,898 
12,780 
73,498 
227 
4,389 
983 
6,280 
59,807 
14,100 
11,495 
2,163 
**113.4 
1,184 
**113.0 
**100.6 
3,482 
858 
2,140 
+1814 
372 
120 
396 
19 


*Indicated production increases or decreases with changing conditions d 
i tShort-time average. D y 
|For fresh fruit, juice and raisins, including some not harvested | Vernon, West Baton Rouge and West Feli- 


Yield Per Acre 
Harvested Ind.by 
10-yr. Condition 
Av. Sept. 1, 

19-'28 1929 1930° 
28.2 26.7 19.5 
15.0 14.4 
12,3 9.9 

$12.5 11,2 443 
14.1 13.2 4.2 
31.0 30.7 33.2 
25.0 23.2 25.3 
13.4 12.6 $13.3 | 
19.0 158 11.6 
+ 8 5.6 5. 
40.3 45.0 39.0 
20.6 17.0 13.2 
1,54 1.67 1.37 
1,00 91 $.85 
2.61 2.59 2.38 
11.3 10.2 9.0 
701 701 622 
109.0 106.7 97.4 
95.2- 103.0 73.6 | 
164- 746 664 
10.2 10.6 10.8 
81.2 15.7 53.2 
183.2 189.0 152.1 
317.6 311.6 271.0 
1,254 1,334 1,131 | 


§Al! Spring wheat. 
{Grown alone for all purposes. 


*Indicated 
by condition 
Aug. 1, Sept. 1, 


| Wheat Pool will have a total of 439 


es indicate greatest deficiency of record. 
+ 





re 
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Rainfall -More Widespread for Week 
But Many Sections Still Unrelieved 






Stocks of Wheat’ 


Increase in Week 





Corn Stores Also Gain, Accord-| 
ing to Department of 
Agriculture 





i 

Commercial grain stocks in store at 
principal United States markets at the 
close of the week ended Sept. 6, as an- 
nounced by the Department of Agricul- 
ture, show a total of 204,363,000 bushels 
of wheat against 201,319,000 the previous 
week and 188,787,000 for the correspond- 
ing week. last year, and 4,858,000 bushels | 
of corn, against 4,220,000 for the week 
befére and 5,241,000‘for the same week 


For the other crops the report shows 
the following, with similar comparisons | 


Oats, 28,725,000 bushels, agaipst 25,- 
844,000 a week back and 26,367, 00 last | 
year; rye, 14,302,000 against 14,248,000 | 
a week back and 8,930,000 a year ago; 
barley, 13,044,000 against 10,945,000 a 
week back and 12,612,000 a year ago;) 
and flax, 836,000 against 467,000 a week 
back and 421,000 a year ago. 

Canadian grain in store in bond in 
United States markets totals 13,952,000 
bushels of wheat, 5,000 bushels of corn, 
162,000 bushels of rye, 1,125,000 bushels 
of barley. United States grain in. store 
in Canadian markets include 4,029,000 
bushels of wheat, 572,000 bushels of corn, | 
2,550,000 bushels of oats, 3,432,000 bush- | 
els of rye, 661,000 bushels of barley. 


Wheat Pool of Alberta 
Will Use 439 Elevators| 


According to pool officials the Alberta 








country. elevators in operation for the | 


| coming marketing season the Depart-| 


ment of Commerce is informed ima des- | 


ant Trade Commissioner in Winnipeg. | 
Of this number, two which were recently 
destroyed by fire are being rebuilt. Only | 
438 elevators were operated by the Pool | 
last year as a number in hailed-out dis-| 
tricts were not opened for the season. 

(Issued by Department of Commerce.) | 





More Counties Given 


Drought Freight Rates| 


Emergency Rail Service Ex- 
tended to Areas in 18 States 








An additional list of counties recom: | 
|mended“by the Secretary of Agriculture | 
\for freight rate yeduction~ because of | 


| drought~ conditions has just been made | 


|The list embraces counties in almost a) 
score of States, including 82 in Texas, 
41 in Kansas, and 34 in Tenntssee. 
| The full list of additional counties fol- 
| lows: 
ALABAMA: Chambers, Cherokee, Choc- | 
|taw, Goffee, Dale, Franklin, Lamar, Law- | 
rence, Lee, Macon, Marengo, Morgan, Tal- 
lapoosa. 
| ARKANSAS: Crawford and Washington. 

ILLINOIS: Calhoun, Clark, Coles, Cum- | 
berland and Macoupin. 

INDIANA: Clay, Fountain, Johnson, 
Shelby and Vermilion. ‘ 

KANSAS: Allen, Anderson, Clark, Cloud, | 
Coffey, Comanche, Dickinson, Deugias, Ed- 
| wards, Ford, Franklin, Geary, Gray, Green- 
| wood, Hodgeman, Jackson, Kingman, Kiowa, 
Lane, Linn, Lyon, McPherson, Meade, 
| Mitchell, Montgomery, Morris, Ness, Osage, 


b , 


2 | Ottawa, Pawnee, Pratt, Reno, Rush, Sedg- 


wick, Shawnee, Stafford, Sumner, Treg, 





1930 1930 
2,212 1,983 
7597 7597 
48 51 
175 189 
821 838 
1,316 1,391 
306 323 
146.7 $46.7 
11.1 8.5 
26.0 24.6 
37.9 38.3 
92.9 82.9 
83.5 82.1 
11.9 712.0 
27.1 27.4 
22.0 19.5 
coe 736 | 
146 146 
030.7 30.8 
46.9 48.5 | 
24.3 24.6 
12.35 2.83 
373 339 
66.3 63.1 
1,475 1,421 
7.9L 8.22 
23.1 19.8 
19.3 18.3 
**58.8 **53.6 
uring the 
§$Principal 








“Indicated yield increases or decreases with changing conditions during the sea- 

i tPreliminary estimate. 
cipal producing States (see sheets for separate crops). 
**Grown alone for all purposes as percentage of 19 


3: tiJuly estimates of planted 


R. W. Dunlap, Acting Secretary. Crop Reporting Board: W. F. Callander, Chairman; 
OY Bryant, 8. A. Jones, W. H. Ebling, 


B, U. 


|Prin- | 


| Wabaunsee, Wilson and Woodson. 

| KENTUCKY: Adair, Allen, Barren, Bell, 
| Casey, Clay, Clinton, Cumberland, Edmon- 
son, Floyd, Green, Harlan, Harty Knott, 
| Leslie, MeCreary, Metcalf, Monroe, Owsley, 
| Perry, Pulaski, Rockcastle, Russell, Simp- 
}sdn, Tayler, Warren, Wayne. 

| LOUISIANA: De Soto, Evangeline, Lafay- 
ette, Pointe Coupee, Rapides, Saint Landry, 


ciana, , 
MARYLAND: 

| Caroline, Dorchester, 

| Wicomico, ' 

| MISSISSIPPI: Adams, Alcorn, Attala, 

|Benton, Calhoun, Carroll, Choctaw, Harri- 


Anne Arundel, Calvert, 
Kent, Talbot and 


£15.4,) son, Lafayette, Leake, Marshall, Neshoba, 
11.7| Rankin, Seott, Smith, Stone, Tippah, Union, 


| Wayne, Webster and Yalobusha. " 
| MISSOURI: Bates, Benton, Cedar, Cole, 
|Henry, Hickory, Jefferson, Moniteau, Mor- 


3\gan, Polk, St. Clair, St. Louis, Saline and 


Vernon, 


§ | MONTANA: Mineral. 


| OHTO: Ashland, Crawford, Cuyahoga, 
| Erie, Huron, Lorain, Marion, Morrow, Por- 
|tage, Richland, Summit, Union and Wyan- 
| dot. 

| OKLAHOMA: Blaine, Custer, Dewey, 
Ellis, Garfield, Grant, Harper, Hughes, Kay, 


.| Kingfisher, Logan, Major, Noble, Okfuskee, 


Pawnee, Roger Mills,-Seminole, Wéods, 


..| Woodward. 


PENNSYLVANIA: Blair, Huntington and 


York, 

TENNESSEE: Anderson, Blount, Brad- 
ley, Campbell, Carroll, Carter, Chester, 
Clay, Coffee, Crockett, Dyer, Franklin, 


Hamilton, Hawkins, Haywood, Henderson, 
Jackson, Jefferson, Knox, McMinn, McNairy, 
Macon, Madison, Marion, Meigs, Monroe, 
Overton, Pickett, Putnam, Scott, Smith, 
Sullivan, Union and Washington. 

TEXAS: Armstrong, Bailey, Baylor, Bor- 
den, Brisco, Brown, Callahan, Camp, Car- 





son, Castro, Coleman, Comanche, Cattle, 
| Crosby, Delta, Dickens, Conley, Eastland, 
| Erath, Fishy, Floyd, Foard, Franklin, 


[Continued .on Page -9,-Column-7.):. 


|}more prominent than losses during the 


(Average monthly deficiency pmarket weakened with other grains, hut 


| barley markets declined with wheat and | 


| Production of linseed meal from new; 


public by the Department. of Agriculture. \the Federation of Master Cofton Spin- 


} against 2,100,000 on July 31, the season 


( 


Department of Agriculture Review of Week Says Stronger | 
we 


Commodity Markets 


e 


\ 


It ‘is common opinion that a brisk 
autumn recovery of general business 
will soon be reflected in stronger and | 
more responsive commodity markets, the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics, De- | 
o. of Agriculture, says in a mar- | 
et news service statement just made} 
public. The review of the markets, | 
covering the first week of September, | 
says price gains in farm products are | 
more prominent than losses, that cot- | 
ton, livestock, hay and potato advances | 
have been partly offset by grain and feed | 
weakness but that_farm markets are | 
trying to adjust themselves to the vary- | 
ing crop and production outlook. 

The full text of the Bureau’s review 
statement follows: 


Price gains in farm products were} 





first week of September. Advances in| 
cotton, livestock, hay and potatoes were 
partly offset by continued weakness . in| 
grains and foods. The dairy and poultry | 
groducts were unsettled without much| 
net change. Farm markets are trying 
to adjust themselves to the varsing crop | 
and production outlook, combined with | 
slow trade in most lines. It is common}! 
opinion that a brisk autumn recovery of 
general business would be soon reffected | 
in stronger and more responsive com- | 
modity markets. - | 

North America is furnishing the bulk 
of the world’s -wheat shipments since} 
current exports from Australia and 
Argéntina’ are unusually small. Domes- 
tic~cash Spring wheat\markets were in- 
dependently firm the first week of Sep-| 
tember. Domestic Winter wheat markets 
declined slowly. The corn market weak- | 
ened slightly influenced by the decline in 
wheat and a less urgent demand for feed | 
grains as a result of some improvement | 
in pasturage in areas where rains have| 
relieved the drought. Deterioration in 
the corn crop continued during August 
in many sections. Market stocks of corn 
remain unusually small and current of- 
ferings are of only moderate volume. | 
Feeders are turning more to other feed | 
grains and feed wheat which are selling | 
at relatively lower prices. The oats | 
emand was fairly active. Domestic 
corn but demand was active and cash 
market displayed independent strength. | 
The rye market fluctuated with wheat. 


Cotton Market Found 
Tending Slightly Upward 


Feed markets continued easy and! 
prices declined. The rather liberal offer- | 
ings\ were in excess of the prevailing | 
light consumer demand which was prin- 


cipally to cover immediate requirements. 





crop seed was gradually increasing but : 
new business was insufficient to take} 
care of the present output. Production | 
of hominy feed and gluten feed by} 
eastern mills was reported heavy, re- 
sulting in liberal market offerings. 


Hay markets were generally steady to | 
stronger.\Offerings of the better grades of 
all classes\of hay were light and in good 
demand practically everywhere, but re- 
ceipts of medium and lowér grades were 


a few points. i | 

The cotton market has tended slightly 
upward so far this month but is still 7 
to 8 cents under the level of a year 
ago. Demand for raw cotton, both for- 
eign and domestic, is rather spotty and 
generally modgrate. No particular 
grades or staples seem in especial de- 
mand. Producers continue rather indif- 
ferent sellers at present quotations. Pick- 
ing and ginning made generally good to 
excellent progress. According to the 
Federation of Master Cotton Spinners, 
world consumption of American cotton 
for the season 1929-30 was 13,000,000 
rurining bales compared with 15,100,000 
the previous season, which is a decrease 
of 13.6 per cent. Consumption of Amer- 
ican cotton in the United States during 
the same season, according to the Bu- 
reau of the Census, was 14.3 per cent 
below the previous season. According to 


ners,-world mill stocks of American cot- 
ton July 31 were 2,000,000 running bales 


before, a decrease of about 6.8 per cent. 
Exports from Aug: 1 to Sept. 5.amounted 
to 454,411 bales, compared with 368,682 
for the like period last season. 

Chicago cattle marketings carried an 
unusually small quota of long-fed steers 
and yearlings, and a large percentage of 
lower grade and grassy- stock, approxi- 
mately 75 per cent of the offering con- 
sisting of grassy and short-fed kinds. 


. 


YEARLY 
INDEX 


Price Gains by Farm Products — 
More Prominent Than Losses 


somewhat in excess of requirements at | Production. 


2139) / Tavs 





Are Expected With 


- Fall Recovery of Trade 


flected in price trends, weighty steers — 


and strictly grain-fed yearlings advane- 
ing while medium and heavy weight, 
grassy and warmed-up steers declined 
and some grass cows and grass heifers 
as much as $1 lower. Stocker and feeder 
values shared in the decline. The vealer 
market held with little change, but grass 
ealves’ declined 50 cents to $1. The’ 
short run of finished cattle was chr 
gestive not only of scarcity of such ki 
but of a more confident sentiment pre- 
vailing in producing circles. t 


Dry Weather Factor 
In Pork Marketing 


Hog marketings carried dwindling 
supplies of finished butchers with weight 
and packimg sows, and an_ increased 
quota of light weights and pigs. Price 
changes have been slight so far this 
month. While dry weather was doubt- 
less a factor in the increased marketings 
of underweight stock, it is probable that 
many of them were shunted to the 
shambles by producers in an effort to 
unload aheal of price breaks that are 
almost invariably experienced during 
the latter part of September or early 
in October, when the marketward move- 
ment of new crop hogs shows decided 
expansion. A large proportion of the 
butcher hogs of all weights were cash- 
ing between $10.50 and $11. 


The market tone on fat dambs was 
strong with sorts negligible, and prices 
at the best level of the period, although 
still around $1.50 below the peak of the 
wild advance scored during the third 
week of August, when best lambs at 
Chicago reached $10.75. 


Prices for wool on the Boston market 
were held to firm levels during the first 
week of September, but the trade as a 
whole remained quiet and the volfime of 
business was small. ’ 


Receipts of fresh killed poultry are 
fairly liberal, although not quite so large 
as for the same time last year. Demand 
is good and prices steady on chickens of 
all sizes. Some .fancy lots of certain 
classes bring slight premiums. Condi- 
tions in the frozen poultry market are 
not quite so firm. The active into-stor- 
age movement has not as yet started, 
with the quantity moving out of storage 


— 


| still greater than the quantity going in. 


The recent increase in arrivals of eggs 
was due mainly to slightly heavier pro- 
duction as a result of more temperate 
weather conditions in the Middle West 
where a large proporion of the commer- 
cial eggs are produced. No important 
—_ in prices was reported so far this 
month. 


Butter Markets Unsettled 


| With Price Recessions 


Butter markets were nervous and un- 
settled with slight price recessions. The 
recently heavier make of butter may be 
due to cooler weather and lighter de- 
mand for cream for ice cream and city 
milk supply, or it may be the result of 
improved pastures following the recent 
rains. The price advance last month has 
undoubtedly stimulated interest in milk 
’ 

A considerable range was noted in 
asking prices on cheese in producing sec- 
tions and concessions were not uncom- 
mon. Favorable prices continued to draw 
goods out of storage, although the good 
quality current make seemed to have 
the edge on short held stock. Tradin: 
on the whole, while fair in volume, di 
not show the snap that many dealers 
had expected this month. While there 
were some scattered car-lot orders, most’ 
of the goods moved consisted of small 
and medium sized lots to fill immediate 
needs. Some Fall inquiry was reported 
from the South, as the period of heavy 
cheese consumption—the cotton-picking 
season—is about to start in that section 
of the country. ~ 

Apple shipments increased greatly in 
early September. Southwestern Mich- 


$1.35 per bushel basket for Wealthys 
and Alexanders, while western New York 
quoted Wealthys and Maiden Blush at 
$1.25. Shipping points in the, Pacific 
Northwest reported Extra Fancy me- 
dium to large Delicious at $2 to $2.15 
per box, while Winesaps returned $1.30 
to $1.35°ahd Jonathans $1.25. 

Cabbage shipments were moderate 


mostly $15 to $30 per ton. Demand for 
good quality lettuce was exceeding the 
supply at Colorado points. 
taloupe market was weak and dull, 





This supply situation was promptly fe- 


[Continued on Page 6, Column 6.]- 
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lOGRAMS 


are the fast, accurate way 
to all the world 


PEED and accuracy. give RCA 


RADIOGRAMS ‘the preference 


to messages abroad. Many American 


business houses mark their overseas 


A’ : 7 
communications “Via RCA”’ in order 
to avoid costly delays and errors. 


RCA RADIOGRAMS are the most 


modern means of fast international 


correspondence. 


For fast, accurate, direct service. 


‘ 


- 


R.C.A. COMMUNICATIONS, INC. 
1112 Connecticut Ave. 


Telephone Decatur 2600 





o & 
MARK. YOUR MESSAGES Ula 


QUICKEST WAY TO ALL THE WORLD ~ 


AND TO SHIPS AT SEA 


Washington, D. C. 


igan shippers were receiving $1.30 to — 


and chiefly from New York, Wisconein | 
and Colorado. City jobbing sales ranged 


The . can- 









































tive Participation in Riot Made 


¥¢ 


saa 


Delay oa Vion 


Requisite for Criminal Conviction’ Held Not to Bar 


Offense of Rioting 


Said to Involve Unlawful As- 
sembly, Intent to Mutually Assist 


Against 


‘ Lawful Authority, and Acts of Violence 


oe State of North 
State or NorrH Carona 
v. 


Atrasd HorrmMan, Lawrence Hocan, 
Lewis and Wes Fow.er ~ 

orth Carolina pee Court 

No. 54 
1 from McDowell Superior Court. 
Nis G. Brummitt, Attorney General, 
and-Frank Nash, Assistant Attorney 
eral, for State; A. HALL JOHNSTON 
and Tuomas A. Jones for defendants. 
Statement and Opinion 
Aug. 20, 1930 

~— The defendants, Hoffman, Fowler, 
Hogan, Russell, Lewis and Hall were in- 
dicted upon a bill containing four counts. 
The first count charged engaging in a 
riot; the second count charged resisting 
the sheriff of McDowell County in the 
performance of his duties; the third count 
charged resisting the deputy sheriff of 
McDowell County while in’ the discharge 
of his duties, and the fourth count 
charged resisting the constable of Marion 
Township, McDowell County, while in 

the performance of his duties. : 
4 jury convicted Hoffman, Hogan, 
' Fowler and Lewis. By the judgment 
entered, Hogan, Fowler and Lewis were 
ordered to be confined in the common jail 
of McDowell County for a period of six 
months and assigned to work on the 
public roads. Hoffman was sentenced 
to jail for a period of 30 days and fined 

the sum of $1,000 and costs. 


Trial Jury Returns 
Verdict of Guilty 


The verdict as shown by the record is 
as follows: “The jury returned a verdict 
of guilty as to all four of the defendants 
on the count in the bill charging them 
with rioting and not guilty as to all other 
counts in the bill. The jury recommends 
the mercy of the court.” 

e names of the four defendants con- 
victed do not appear in the verdict at all. 
The judgment is pronounced against 
Hogan, Fowler, Lewis and Hoffman. 
Hence we assume that the other two de- 
fendants were acquitted. 

The evidence tended to show that there 
was a strike in progress among the 
workmen of the Clinchfield Mill and other 
mills in Marion, N. C. On Aug. 30, 1929, 
a than named Ruppe came from Caroleen, 


, 


Rtitherford County, to work in the mill. | The captain ordered him to stand back. 


He brought his furniture with him and 
at the instance of officials of the mill 
laced his furniture in a-house belong- 
ing to the Clinchfield Mill. This house 
is situated néar Highway No. 10, which 
is eommonly referred to as the main 
street of North Carolina, running from 
the ocean to the mountains. 
road branches off from No. 10, and the| 
house in which Ruppe moved his furni- | 
ture was about 300 yards from said high- | 
way. 
Ruppe left his furniture in the house | 
and the house was closed. He then re- 
turned to his home in Rutherford County. 
That afternoon about 3 o’clock it was 
discovered by the officials of the mill that 
the house had been broken into and the 
furniture dumped out on Highway No. 
10 at a point at or near the mouth of the 
mill road. “It was just on the edge of 
the concrete and against the bank.’ 
Offidials of the mill called the sheriff 
of McDowell County to put the furniture | 
back in the house. Sheriff Adkins took 
with him his deputies, Hendley, Tate, | 
Gowan and Halliburton, and also Rob- 
bits the constable of Marion Township. | 
Atriving upon the scene and-at the place 
where the furniture was lying in the 
road, the sheriff and his deputies found | 
75 or 100 people standing on Highway | 
No. 10 at the mouth of the mill road, | 
blocking the same. 


Sheriff Alleges Crowd 
Was Uncontrollable 


As soon as the sheriff and his deputies 
sepeared the crowd surged about them. | 
The defendants, Fowler and Lewis, were 
in this surging crowd and surged with | 
them. Fowler had an open knife in his 
hand and Lewis was armed with a stick | 
2% or 3 feet long. Eighty per cent of 
the people in the crowd who were block- | 
ing the road had sticks. 

The sheriff secured a wagon and a| 
driver from the mill, loaded the furniture | 
on it and attempted to carry it Back to| 
the house from which it had been taken. | 
When the furniture had been loaded | 
Fowler approached the sheriff and said, | 
“What in the hell are you going to try 
to do now?” At that time Fowler had 


rolina: 


Raleigh. 
sticks. The crowd wag yelling and hol- 
lering and cursed the milkman, or as he 
testified: “Called me all kinds of stuff, 
scabs and everything of that kind; i 
couldn’t say, was 80° much hollering and 
yelling, couldn’t tell what they were all 
saying.” 

eeing that he and his deputies were 
overpowered and that the road was 
thoroughly blocked by the surging crowd 
and that it would be impossible to move 
the furniture, the sheriff called for 
troops then stationed in Marion. Before 
the arrival of the troops the defendant 
Hoffman appeared upon the scene. The 
| sheriff testified: “I saw Mr. Hoffman’s 
car drive up to the switch down there 
two or three times, I think three times, 
and bring a load of folks and get out of 
his car and come and join the crowd. 

“I couldn’t say how many people he 
brought in his car, 3 4 or 5 times. It ig, 
a Buick coupe. Those people had sticks, 
lots of them; when they got out of his 
car they would go down in the crowd 
with their sticks. It was a regular tur- 
moil. They were hollering, everybody 
was hollering and cursing, and ever once 
and a while a rock would ziz by you.” 

Just as the troops came in sight the 
defendant Hogan came into the crowd 
and the crowd began yelling. Hogan said 
something to the crowd and part of the 
crowd in front began to put their sticks 
on their shoulders and began to march 
up and down in front of the crowd and 
holler, “Bring on the troops, to hell with 
the troops.” 


State Troops 
Arrive on Scene 


Captain Lyda was commanding officer | 
of the troops. When he arrived at the | 
scene with his soldiers he “told the crowd 
to move back repeatedly.” In response 
to that “they whooped, jeered and called 
us scab lovers and paid gunmen, said, 
‘here comes the boy scouts, wooden! 
soldiers.’ The troops undertook to push 


Alien’s ‘Reentry 


Facts of Case Found to Jus- 
tify Admission, Despite 
Absence for More Than 
Allowed Period of Time 


vf Montpelier, Vt. 
UNITED STATES EX REL. ASPASIA 
POLYMERIS AND 
ANTIGONE POLYMERIS 
v. 
Joser& W. TruDELL, IMMIGRATION 
NSPECTOR. 

Digtrict Court, D. Vermont. 
Hearing on habeas corpus. 
| HarotD VAN Riper for relatrixes; Harry 

B. AMEY, United States| Attorney, for 

respondent. ! , 

Memorandum Opinion 
Aug. 22, 1980 

HowE, District Judge.—The rélatrixes 
are returning Greek immigrants. (¢ 
Aug. 2, 1930, they were denied admis- 
sion by a board of special inquity at the 

ort of St. Albans in the District of 

ermont because they did not have immi- 
gration visas or return permits, The 
decision of the board has been affirmed 
on appeal, 

This case is like Johnson v. Keating, 
17 Fed. (2) 50. Here, as there, the aliens 
are —— immigrants who had_been 
previously admitted to the United States 
and were returning from a_ temporary 
visit abroad; here as there, they had no 
immigration visas or return permits; 
here, as there, the rule—amended since 
that case, now Par. 2, Subd. I of Rule 8, 
of the Rules of Jan. 1, 1930, p. 126~— 
must give way to section 4(b) of the 
Act of 1924 (8 U. S. C. A. 204), which 


|defines ‘a nonquota immigrant as “an 


immigrant previously lawfully admitted 
to the United States, who is réturnin 
from a temporary visit abroad,” an 
section 18(a), (8 U. S. C. A. 213), which 
provides: “No immigrant shall be ad- 
mitted to the United States unless he (1) 
has an unexpired immigration visa * * * 
and (4) is otherwise admissible under 
the immigration laws.” 
Plaintiffs Admitted in 1909 





| the crowd back so that the mules and 
wagons could move forward. Some of | 
the men walking with the wagon were | 
kicked and the mules were struck with | 
sticks. At that time Hogan came up and | 
said to Captain Lyda, “We will take) 
charge of the situation.” 

| Hogan replied “that he had grown to the 
ground, and if we wanted him to move | 


| back we would have to saw him off.” The | caused them to remain in Greece longer 





captain said, “I finally drew my gun and 


|put it into Hogan’s stomach and _told| this their return was delayed for a long 
|him to move back. Until that time I had | time by the refusal of the Consul to give 


{not been able to move him.” The sheriff | 


The mill | Was hit with a stick and Deputy Robbins 


was hit on the head by a brick. 
The féregoing is a brief summary of | 
the evidence offered in behalf of the 


These aliens first came here and were 
legally admitted in 1909, and have had 
their domiciles here ever since. The evi- | 
dence that their domiciles were and are 
here is emphatic—there is none to the 
contrary. In 1923 they went to Greece, 


intending to return within six months, |: 


but the illness and death of the husband 
of —_— father of Antigone— 
and the settlement of his sizable estate 


than they had originally intended. After 


them visas. | 

When these aliens left this country 
for Greece in 1923, they left a home here 
in New York City. It has been kept ‘for 
them ever since. Continually during 
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CURRENT LAW 


Latest Decisions of Federal and State Courts 


Aliens—Naturalization—Renouncing allegiance to foreign ruler—Loss of Cana- 
"The cahie weaned tien dienes Canad d\was naturalized in Can 
jen who lemigrated from Bulgaria to Canada an a 
aaa in 1994, Sa Tas antes see the United States for permanent residence 
in'1927, and established and maintained a domicile in the United States for more 
than a year without applying for an extension of his Canadian domicile, was 
entitled to admission to citizenship in the United States on renouncing a laghanee 
to the Tzar of Bulgaria without renouncing allegiance to the King of Great 
Britain, since by absence from Canada for more than a year without extension of 
domicile therein, he ceased to be a Canadian citizen under the Immigration Act 
of Canada. - 
In re Stamknoff; D. C., EB. D. Mich., No. Naturalization Petition 45450, Sept. 


2, 1980 fs 


Aliens—Naturalization—Entry under misrepresentation—Well disposed to good 


L 


: TEMENTS vy Anz Presented Herein, Brinc 
Bea ence Seana By Tue Unitep States Day 


, Prior Registry Is Bar to Patent. 


Patent No. 17 


On Device Used in Making of Glass 


Decision States That Claims Do Not Specify an 


Article Patentably_ Different From Ma- 
chine Previously Devised 


periodicaliy varying said rotary move- 
ment to discharge glass from said mem- 


Ex PARTE KARL E. PEILER. 
Patent Office Board of Appeals. 
Appeal No. 85. er. 
44 was issued Aug. 19,] Claim 23: Apparatus for separating 
1980, to Karl E. Peiler for art.of feed-| molten glass into mold.charges, compris- 
ing molten glass, on application filed! ing a container for;the glass having an 
Mar. 7, 1916, Serial No. 82664. Opin-! outlet, means in adhesive contact with 


order and happiness— 


maiden name on the misrepresen- 


| their absence they intended to return to 
this established home. This. was more 
than a retention of domicile, as ruled by 
| Swan, ‘C. J., in United States ex rel 
| Lesto v. Day, C. C. A., 21 Fed: (2) 307. 


State. The defendants offered the testi- 
mony of more than 25 witnesses con- 
tradicting the evidence of the State and 
tending in every way to exculpate the de- 
fendants. 


A married alien who = ae ee "o 
tation that she was single, and who.sta 
she was not married, was not “well disposed to good order and happiness of the 


United States” within the meaning of the naturalization laws. 
In re Zychole; D. C., EB. D. Mich., No. Naturalization Petition 46409, Sept. 
2, 1980. 


Aliens—Naturalization—Fraudulent certificate of entry and declaration of in- 
tention— \ 

Where certificate of entry and’ declaration of intention misrepresented that a 
married alien was single and gave her maiden instead/of married name, the alien 
was not entitled to citizenship, eg secured the certificate of entry and the 
declaration of intention through fraud. : 

In re Zychole; D. C., E..D. Mich., No. Naturalizat 


~ 


2, 1980 
Aliens—-Naturalization—Declaration of intention—Amendment on petition for 
citizenship— i ; 

On a petition for citizenship, the district court has no power to amend the 
declaration of intention so as to make the facts stated therein conform to those 
stated in the petition. 

In re Zychole; D. C., E, D. Mich., No. Naturalization- Petition 46409, Sept. 
2, 1930. 


her declaration of intention that 


ion Petition 46409, Sept. 


Corporations—Officers—Promise of president to pay corporation’s debt—Neces- 


sity for consideration— 

A promise of the president and principal 
an existing debt was not enforceable where h 
promise. 

Lowndes v. McCabe 
29, 1930. 


Landlord and tenants—Leases-~Revocation—Government rs . 
A lease from the United States Government to @ corporation of a reservation 
for grazing and hay-cutting, which reserved to the Government the right to re- 
voke the lease at any time at the will of the Secretary of War, without making 
the right of revocation dependent on the existence some condition, could be 
revoked by the lessee although the lease did not expressly so provide. 
United States v. Pacific Market Co.; D. C., D. Wyo., No. 1896, Aug. 29, 1930. 


kholder of a corporation to pay 
received no consideration for the 


Fertilizer Co. et al.j S. C. Sup. Ct No. 12969, “Aug. 


Courts—Federal courts—Jurisdiction—Diversity of ¢itizenship—Discharged re- 
ceiver as codefendant of corporation— 


The joinder of a discharged receiver of ac 
ouuaen although a citizen of the same State as the plaintiff, a. comeve 
the Federal court of jurisdiction for diversity of citizenship, since the disc a 
terminated the liability of the receiver and he was therefore an improper party. 


Peters v. The Plains Petroleum Co., et al.; C. C. A. 10, No. 201, Sept. 2, 1930. 


a corporation as a codefendant of the 


Receivers—Discharge—Liability after discharge for operating expense— 
A discharged receiver of a corporation was not liable for an operating expense 
of the receivership, i. \ 
Peters v. The Plains Petroleum Co., et al.; C. C. A. 10, No. 201, Sept. 2, 1930. 
‘ 
Receivers—Release of claims—Construction— Sere : 
A release given receivers of a corporation from “any -— all Se 
the corporation, applied to claims which accrued after the appoin oa 
ceivers as well as the claims which existed at the time of the appointment. 


Peters v. The Plains Petroleum Co., et al. 


i i is 1 res under the 
inions published in full text in this issue appears un 
sealing ae Pind Summary—Federal and State Court Desiagone. 


-C. C. A. 10, No. 201, Sept. 2, 1930. 


, 


| 72 N. G., 25. 


| posed of three necessary and constitu- 
jent elements, to-wit: 


From the judgment pronounced the de- 
| fendants appealed. 


Term ‘Riot’ 
Is Defined 


BRoGDEN, J.—A voluminous record and! 
a mass of conflicting testimony present 
two questions of law: ~ 

1. Was there sufficient evidence of a 
riot as defined by law to be submitted | 
to the jury? j 

2. If so, was there sufficient evidence | 
to be submitted to the jury that the ap-| 
pealing defendants aided and abetted 
therein? 

The offence of riot has been considered | 
by this court in three cases, to-wit: State 
v. Staleup, 23 N. C., 30;. Spruill v. Life 
Ins. Co., 46 N. C., 126; State v. Hughes, 
In the Stalcup case a riot 
was defined “to be a tumultuous disturb: | 
ance of the peace, by three persons or | 
more, assembling together of their own 
authority, with an intent mutually to as- 
sist one another against all who shall op- 
pose them, and afterwards putting the 
design into execution, in a terrific and 
violent manner, whether the object in | 
question be lawful or otherwise. An in- 
dictment for a riot always avers that the 
defendants unlawfully assembled. And 
this averment must (we think) be proved 
on the trial, as well as the subsequent | 
tiotous sacts of the defendants, before | 
they can be convicted of a riot.” 

In other words, the offence is com- 


(a) Unlawful as- 





an epen knife in his hand. The sheriff | 
grab ed at Fowler’s hand and he jerked | 
the knife back and put it in his pocket. | 

Thereupon the sheriff arrested Fowley 


and placed him in a car in charge of de- | Sential ingredients of riot, and hence this 
puties Hendley and Gowan and told them | Phase of the case will not be debated. 


to drive through the crowd. Fowler kept | 
pulling back, “saying he hadn’t done any- | 
thing.” In the meantime the crowd had 
increased to about 200, blocking the en- 
tire road and ‘hollering and cursing, and 
saying. ‘They are not going to get| 
through this crowd.’” The road leading 
into the village was blocked. When the | 
sheriff’s' car in which Fowler had been | 
placed began to move through the crowd 
the sheriff walked behind it and ordered 
the wagon loaded with furniture to fol-| 
low him. Thereupon the crowd closed 
together and when the team started they 
proceeded “to beat the mules and throw 
rocks at the driver. They hit the mules | 
with sticks, threw rocks at the driver and | 
cursed.” * * * | 

They were hollering, “Damn scabs are | 
not coming in. We are not going to let 
them come in and everybody hold your 
get They shouted to the sheriff 
hat “he had no damn business down 
there and that he had better get the hell 


away from there, they were not going to } 


let that stuff go in.” The sheriff kept 
telling them they had bétter stand back 
and let the team through, as they had 
no right to block the highway. 
Defendant Hogan Said 

\ To Have Incited Rioters 


|, At this time the defendant Hogan ap- 
| \ peared upon the scene and began confer- 


' Aiding and Abetting 


sembly; (b) intent to mutually assist 
against lawful authority; (c) acts of 
violence. A perusal of the evidence dis- 
|Closes plainly and unequivocably the es- 


Second Question Involves 


The second question of law involves | 
aiding and abetting. Mere presence, | 
even with the intention of assisting in 
the commission of a crime, can not be| 
said to have incited, encouraged, or aided 
the perpetrator thereof, unless the inten- 
tion to assist was in some way communi- 
cated to hi 
that will incite, encourage, or assist the | 
|actual perpetration of a crime, this is | 
| sufficient to constitute aiding and abett- | 
jing. State v. Hart, 186 N. C., 582, 120} 
S. E., 345; State v. Dail, 191 N. C., 234, 
131 8. E., 574; State v. Tyndall, 192 N.! 
C., 559, 135 8. E., 451; State v. Bladwin, | 
19 . C., 566, 137 S. E., 590. | 

order to apply the well settled prin- 
ciples of law it is ne¢essary to recur | 
briefly to the facts with reference to the | 
participation of each of the appealing | 
defendants 4n the riot. 

Alfred Hoffman: This defendant was a 
|recognized mouthpiece of the employes 
|of the mill. He made several speeches 
to the workmen, and apparently they 
were depending upon his counsel and ad- 
vice. The evidence for the State tended 
|to show that at a meeting about three 
weeks before the date of the riot this| 
defendant, in a public utterance, had 


said, “Don’t let anyone move into the | 





ring with the crowd going “from group 
o group.” After Hogan was there talk- 
_ Ang to the crowd they continued to keep 
_amhe road blocked, hollering. At this time 
e crowd had increased to about 300. 
When the sheriff’s car, carrying the de- 


fendant Fowler to jail, was passing | 


through the crowd they beat on the car 
several times. 

A milkman named Houk came along 
the road to deliver milk to his customers. 
He saw the sheriff and his deputies near 

» the mouth of the road. He was stopped 
by two men armed with sticks. When he 
a 


whey eee beating on my truck.” The 
Hogan was present at that 
time and 


the crowd around him had what I said, but my effort was to get him | 


ClinelHfield Mill Village. Watch Ruther- | 
|ford County and South Carolina cars 
|especially.” There~ was further testi- 
mony from the State to the effect that 
‘at the same méeting over which the de- 
| fendant Hoffman was presiding, he said: 
“If anybody gives out anything, they 
will take a long,ride and won’t come 
back.” » ’ 

| Hoffman testified as a witness in his 
own behalf that one Herling, a newspaper 
reporter, was making some sort of a 
‘speech and that he (Hoffman) sent for 
{the defendant Hogan, “and I told him 


to pass through the crowd|to go down there and make that damn | 


m; but if one does something | 


Actual Home in United States 

It was retaining an actual home, | 
wherein the two sons of Aspasia and 
two brothers of Antigone were actually | 
living and actually waiting for the home- 
coming of their mother and sister. This 
home was their true, fixed and perma- | 
neht home or pas éstablishment, to | 
whith they had an intention of returning, | 
during their absence, as was ruled by | 
Manton, C. J., in United States ex rel, 
ree v. Day, C. C. A., 29 Fed. (2) 

Mere absence from a fixed home, how- 
ever long continued, can not work 4 
change of domicile. To acquire a new 
domicile, two things are indispensable: 
Residence in a new locality and™the in- 
tention to remain there indefinitely. The 
change can not be made except facto et 
animo. 

Both are necessary. Either without 
the other is insufficient, There must be 
the animus to change the prior domicile 
for another. Until the new one is ac- 
quired, the old one remains; Mitchell vy, 
pened States, 21 HoW. 350, 22 L. Ed, 
Thé relatrixes should have béen ad- 
mitted. Therefore they are discharged. 
LLL LLL LALLA PL AL ALAA ALLA PAPA ifr 
quiet; he was speaking when I got 
there.” 

This testimony from the defendant 
tends to corroborate other evidence of- 
fered by the State to the effect that Hoff- 
man was regarded as a leader by the 
workmen. 


Testimony Offered as 
To Actions of Accused 


The sheriff testified that during the 
riot Hoffman made two or three trips 
with his car, stopping at a point near 
the scene of the disturbance, each time 
bringing a load of people armed with 
sticks. “When they got out of his car 
they would go down in the crowd with 
their sticks.” 

Another witness for the State testi- 
fied: “Those folks Hoffman brought there, 
when they got out of his car, they walked 
into the erowd and took hand or part in 
the crowd, hollering, yelling, and curs- 
ing like the rest were doing at that time. 
* * There was not a thing between 
Hoffman and the crowd to keep him from 
seeing what was going on there. * * * 
I would say, practically all of them in 
the crowd I saw Hoffman bring up there 
had sticks.” 

Hogan: The State offered evidence that 
Hogan went down to the Marion Mill and 
requested a man named Bryson who was 
on the picket line “to get the gang of 
fighters and go to Clinchfield.” Hogan 
was present in the crowd that blocked 
Highway No. 10. Hd went from group 
to group talking to various persons at 
the time the tumult was in progress. 
When the troops arrived he declined to 
move so that the troops could pass until 
the captain of the military company 
drew his pistol. Hogan and Hoffman 
were closely associated in leadership of 
the workmen. ' 

Hoffman lived at Hogan’s house .and 
Hogan “was in charge of the relief and 
supervised the givin of requisition slips 
to the strikers.” Hoffman testified: “I 
have made quite a few speeches around 
here as an officer of the organization, I 
depended on Hogan.” 


Evidence Held to Justify 
| Trial Before Jury 





2 





| Lewis: The sheriff testified: Dell Lewis 


was right in the crowd helping to block 
the highway, kept us from getting back 
|in the house with this stuff through the 
| street, * * * He made all the racket he 
| could.” 

Deputy Sheriff Hendley testified, that 
| Lewis beat upon the truck of the milk- 





[woven keep his mouth shut, or something 
to that effect; I don’t know just exactly 


man who was trying to pass \through the 


crowd. Lewis also “barked” at the offi- 


Index and Summary 
Federal and State Court Decisions 


Summary of Opinions Published 
In Full Text in This Issue 


Aliens—Admission—Temporary visit abroa 
to the United States in 1909, 


permits— 
Aliens, lawfully admitted 


in 1928 with the intention of returning wit 


cause of the illness and death of the 


father of the other, and the refusal “ ne ee 


1930 witho 


maintained their home in the United 
thereto, were entitled to reenter in 
permits —Polymeris et al., U. S. ex rel. 
C.,; D. Vt.)—V U. 8. Daily, 


Riots—Strikes—Presence at riot—Co 


Presence at a riot by strikers and strik 


assist the others, does not constitute the cri 
thers or some a 


intent is communicated to the o 
ing the others is committed.—State v. 
U. S. Daily, 2140, Sept. 11, 1930. 


d—Reintry ‘without visas or return 


who made a visit alveet 
+» six months, but were delayed be- 
et ae one of the aliens and the 
to give them visas, and who 
t aif times intended to return 
ut immigration visas or’ return 


v. Trudell, Immigration Inspector. (D. 


2140, Sept. 11, 1930. 
mmunication to others of intent to assist— 


e sympathizers, even with the intent to 
me of engaging in a riot unless such 
ct inciting, encouraging or assist- 


Hoffman et al. (N. Car. Sup. Ct.) —V 


Patents 


Patents—Patentability— 
One who has obtained ofe patent | 
the same invention or for an invention 


entable sense, it being immaterial when the 
and in determining patentability, it is proper 
connection with the prior art—Ex parte Peiler. 


Daily, 2140, Sept. 11, 1930. 


Patents—Joinder of tavensine—-Divicion between 
Where division is requir etween. process 1 
close, the patents should be “prosecuted concurrently and issued u 


day, or at any rate the second patent 
gence.”—Ex parte Peiler. (Pat. 0, Bd. 
1930. ; 


Patents—Féeding molten glass claims 


t is not entitled to another patent either for 


hich does not differ from it in a pat- 
respective applications were filed; 
to take applicant’s prior patent in 
(Pat. 0. Bd. Appls.)—V U. 8. 


w 


process and apparatus— 

apparatus and the question is 
n the same 
rosecuted with dili- 
aily, 2140, Sept. 11, 


and 


should have been 
Appls.)—V U. $8. 


refused— 


Patent 1773544 to Peiler for Art of Feeding Molten Glass, claims 2, 8, 4, 7, 


9, 10, 12 to 18, 23 to 26, 28 to 30, 34 to 
application refused.—Ex parte Peiler. 
2140, Sept. 11, 1930, 


38, 47 to 52,63, 64 and 71 to 74 of 


6, 
‘ at. O. Bd. Appls:)—V U. S. Daily, 
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cers. The sheriff said: “Lewis is a big 
barker.” 

Fowler: This defendant had an open 
knife in his hand and was arrested by 
the sheriff. : 

The foregoing excerpts from \he evi- 
dence offered by the State warranted 
the trial judge in submitting the cause 
to the jury. The defendants, each for 
himself, denied any and all participation 
in the riot and offered testimony of many 
witnesses tending to sho. that they were 
present as peacemakers and not as stir- 
rers up of strife; and furthermore, that 
the whole tumult resulted from acts of 
violence committed by the officers upon 
wotnen who were in the crowd, and that 
this conduct created the tumultuous 
seene disclosed by the evidence. How- 
evet, the evidence in its totality pro- 
duces a clear cut issue of fact and under 
our system of law issues of fact must 
be determinéd by a jury. 

Exception was taken to the introduc- 
tion of the declaration of Hoffman at a 
meeting some three weeks before Atig. 
30, 1928, to the effect that cars coming 
from Rutherford should be watched, and 
that if anybody told-anything “they 
would take a long ride.” Hoffman derfied 
the making of any such declaration. 

There is no suggestion that the other 


defendants approved the declaration. | y 


This evidence would certainly be compe- 
tent &gainst Hoffman in connection with 
his conduct at the time of the riot in 
bringing various parties of n to the 
scene, most of whom were atmed with 
sti¢ks. , 

No error. 


Drought Intensifies 
Business Slackness 


Merchandise Demand at Low 
Level in Dallas District 


[Continued from Page ey 
The sales of department stores in larger 
centers reflected a decline of 21 per sent 
from the previous month, due in part to 
seasonal influences, and was 7 per cent 
lower than in the corresponding morth a 
year ago. While sales in some lines of 
wholesale trade showéd a seasonal im- 
provement over June, tke gain was less 
than usual and business was on a con- 
siderably smaller scale than in 1929. 
The low prospective returns from agri- 
culture, added to the prevailing dullness 
of trade, has increased the cautious at- 
titude of tmefchants vith the result that 
they are limiting purchases to actual re- 
quirements. 

The number and liabilities*of com- 
mercial failures in this district, after 
reaching a high point in June, showed a 
distinct betterment during the past 
month, Both the number of defaults and 
the amount. of indebtedness involv 
were smaller than in either the previous 
: onth or the corresponding month last 


‘ear. 

luation of building permits at 
i cities 2 thie | disheiet, \ hist 

to the lowest level in severa 
reer ee June, showed a decided gain 
n July, the total being 128 per cent 
reater than in the previous month a 
7 per cent larger than a year ago. This 
x P ; 


principal 


ed| bank rose from $9,55:',39'' on June 


ion dated Jan. 2, 1980. 
Wm. H. Honiss and Dorsey & Cote for 
epee. 
Befo: 


re. Moor, Assistant Commiissiéner, 


and SKINNER and Ips, Examiners in 
Chief, ° 
Opinion of the Board 
Inge, Examiner in Chief—This is an 
|appeal from the decision of the primary 


examiner finally rejecting claims 2, 3, 4, 
7, 9, 10, 12 to 18, 28 to 26, 28 to 30, 34 
to 36, 38, 47 t 52, 63, 64, 71 to 74. 

Thesé claims have been presented in 
full in/both the examiner’s statement and 
the aftorney’s brief and need not be re- 
peated in full here. The following will 
se the purpose of illustration: 


Claims Cited 
In Appeal 


Claim 2, A method of feeding molten 
glass, comprising flowing the glass, peri- 
odically winding the flow of glass upon 
itself, shedding the resulting accumula- 
tion of glass, and rewinding the remain- 
ing stub to incorporate it with the suc- 
ceeding accumulation. 

Claim. 18, The method of gathering 
glass from a flowing stream which com- 
amy maintaining a collecting member 
n an inclined position in contact with 
the flowing steanit building up the glass 
thereon by axial rotary movement and 


Award of Damages 


‘ For Libel Reduced 


Actual Injury Said Not to 
Justify Recovery as Al- 
lowed by Trial Court 


‘ State of Missouri: 
Jefferson City, Sept. 12. 

Damages awarded Frank G. Seested in 
a libel suit agaist Fred G. Bonfils and 
the late H. H. Tammen, former publish- 
ers of the Kansas City Post and since 
then of the Denver Post, were reduced 
from $200,000 to $125,000 by the Mis- 
souri Supreme Court on Sept. 5 

The bp pews of articles charging Mr. 
Seested with pro-German activities dur- 
ing the World War did not damage him 
at his place of business, the Kansas City 
Star, the court held, declaring that an 
award of $25,000 for actual damages 
was adequate. The trial court’s allow- 
ance @f $100,000 for punitive damages 
was upheld. ’ 

Knowledge Charged 

The suit was based upon articles pub- 
lished Nov. 2, 1921, in the Post, which 
charged Mr. Seested, then circulation 
manager of the Star, with eye 
activity. It was alleged that he had paid 
large sums of money to the German gov- 
ernment immediately preceding the war. 

The wae of the court, written by 
Judge William T. Ragland, ruled that 
the actual damage was the “humiliation 
and shame, the suspicion and distrust” 
which were brought upon Seested. 

“The Post knew the article was false,” 
the opinion states, “becatise it itself 
concocted the falsehood. It had the lying 
document of alleged German contribu- 
tions planted in the archives of the 
American Protective League. It was all 
done by a scheme carefully and ctaftily 
laid out.” 

No Justification Shown 

The opinion pointed out that the Post 
even reprinted the article some time after 
its original publication and that in its 
answer to Mr. Seested’s suit it made no 
attempt to justify its publication. 

“Seested, however,” the opinion states, 
“did not suffer at the Kansas City Star, 
where he continued to be employed and’ 
received several increases in salaries. 
The compensatory damages, are there- 
fore excessive and a remittitur of $75,- 
000 is required.” 

Mr. Seested, who retired from the Kan- 
sas City Star recently, must within 10 
days refund $75,000 or the judgment of 
the lower court awarding him $200,000 
damages will be reversed and remanded. 


Increases in Farm Prices 
Described in Weekly Review 


[Continued from Page 5.] 


Michigan Osage Genis ruled $1.75 a crate 
in Chicago. , e 

Potato prices are decidedly shigher, 
even though shipments are increasing. 
The shipping season opened in Nort 
Dakota and leading sections include Long 
Tsland, Wisconsin, New Jersey, ‘Maine, 
Minnesota and several western States. 
Chicago car-lot market was stronger at 
a general range of $2.10 to $2.40 per 
100 pounds on most receipts, 

Onion prices were’ mostly lower in 
termninal markets and about steady at 
shipping points. Sweet potatoes declined 
further, on a sluggish market. North 
Carolina sweet potatoes brought $2.25 
to $4 a barrel. Good Elberta peaches 
met an active dematid at Michigan ship- 
ping points at $2.25 to $2.86 per bushel 
basket. 


gain, however, was due principally to the 
activity in one city. The operations of 
the district’s lumber mills retained at 
practically the same level as in the pre- 
vious morth but were substantially 
smaller than a year ago. The production 
and shipments of cement were larger 
than in June but production fell consid- 
lerably below that for July, 1929. 
‘The financial situation reflected largely 
ithe effects of seasonal influences, ie 
| qaty average of net demand and time 
| deposits of member banks declined from 

47,046,000 in June to $832,517,000 in 
| ly, and those for the latter month 
were $38,351,000 less than in the corre- 
spondin, month of 1929, The borrowings 
o? member banks at the Federal veaerve 

to 
$14,109,182 on Aug. 15, but on the latter 
date they were $ 8,550,777 less than on 
the same date a year ago. The loans to 
reserve city banks have ‘remained at a 
low level during the ‘*urrent season, 
whereas; & year ago they represented a 
very ‘afee percentage of the total. The 
loans to country banks have been run- 
ning slightly’ lower than during the pre- 
vious year. 


| aminer are: Hitchcock, 8 


the glass, means ‘for operating said 
monn to control the Paristie accumula- 
ion and suspension of successive masses, 
of the glass, and shearing means operat- 
ing in timed relation to the first named 
means for severing a mold charge from 
|each suspended mass while the mass is 
| suspended. ., 
Claim 50. A feeder for molten glass, 
comprising a rotatable gathering head 
disposed :in constant contact with the 
glass, and operating by its rotations to 
accumulate and suspend masses of the 
lass, and seyering means for separat- 
ng the suspended masses of glass from 
the accumulations on the head, in timed 
relation to its rotations. 
Claim 72. The method of feadin 


5 mol=> 
ten glass in a regular succession o 


simi- 


lar mold charges, each appropriate for k 


fabricating in a desired mold, that com- 
prises periodically passing portions of 
the glass down past a rene plane, 
while supported from above said plane 
until a mold charge has accumulated in 
suspension below said plane, then sever- 
ing such mold charge at a point spaced 
below the plane of support while such 


jcharge is entirely supported from a . 


taising the stub left by the severin 
anes, and repeating the said opera- 
ons, . 
The references relied — by the ex- 
5068, Nov. 21, 
1905; Peiler, 15674736, Feb. 23, 1926; 
Wilzin, British, 7188, Mar. 23, 1912. 


Method and Apparatus 
Said to Be Closely Related 


The present application was field on 
| Mar. 7, 1916, as a division of the appli- 
cation No. 713143, filed Aug. 3, 1912, for 
a Feeder for Molten Glass. The present 
application is based upon the identical 
disclosure of the patent to Peiler 1574- 
786, and the method claims of this ap- 
plication aré no more than the function 
or operation of the machine disclosed and 
claimed in the patent. 

The method. and apparatus are so 
closely rélated they should have been 
claimed in a single patent. The claims 
in this application do not disclose an ih- 
j vention that is now patentable in a sepa- _ 
irate patent from that already granted. 
To grant such second patent would un- 
warrantably prolong the monopoly pro- 
vided by the patént 1574736. 

An inventor once having enjoyed the 
—— of his invention by one patent 
s not entitled to a prolongation of such 
protection on the same invetition by af- 
other patent granted subsequently to the 
grant of the first patent.. One who has 
obtained a patent is not entitled to an- 
other ‘patent, either for the same inven- 
tion secured by that patent or for an 
invention which does not differ from it 
in a patentable sense, atid it is imma- 
terial when the respective applications. ’ 
were filed; and in determining. patentabil- 
ity it is proper to take applicant’s prior 
atent in connection with the prior art, 
ex parte Chapman, 329 O. G., 263, and 
eases cited therein. 

he Commissioner held in ex parte Edi- 
son, 220 O, G., 1373, 1915, C. D., 80, a 
case wherein division had been required 
by the office between process and appa- 
tatus Where the question of process and . 
apparatus is as closely related as it is 
in this case: “The patents should have 
been prosecuted coricurrently and: issued 
upon the same day, or at any rate the 
second patent should have been prose- 
cuted with diligence.” “ 


Claims Not Adjudged to 
Set Forth New Invention 


In this. case it is more than two years 
since the grant of the prior patent and 
nearly 16 years since the filing of the 
original application before this appeal 
was taken. This application was not filed 
until more than four years subsequent 
to the filing of the application on which 
the patent was granted. We agree with 
the examiner in the rejection on the 
ground that the claims do not set forth 
ah invention that is divisible from or 
patentably different from the subject 
matter of the claims of appellant’s patent 
No. 1574736. r 

Appellant’s contention that since the 
rejected. claims include the step of or 
means for severing glass from the rotat- 
ing head they are divisible from the 
claims of the patent which do not in- 
clude such means. ‘The use of a sever- 
ing means for separating the drops of 
glass are shown and described in the 
patent to Hitchcock and there is nothing 
of a patentable nature involved in in- 
cluding the severing means in the claims 
of the prior patent. . 

Claims 71 and 72 are fully met by the 
patent to Hitchcock, showing shears dis- 
posed below a pathway for directing a 
stream of molten glass charges to form 
a regular succession of similar mold 
charges, each appropriate for fabricat- 
ing in a desired mold, whereby the 
shears 10, 10a may sever a mold charge 
accumulated in suspension below said 
plane at a point spaced below the plane 
of support while such charge is entirely 
supported from above such plane. The 
description on page 2 of the patent to 
Hitchcock, included between lines 44 and 
72, taken in connection with the draw- 
ings is thought to warrant this conclus 
sion even if it were not supported by thé 
array of citations of prior applications 
and interpretations of this patent for a 
reference contained in the examiner’s 
statement. 1 





We agree there is nothing patentable 
in claims 23 to 26, inclusive, over the 

sclosure in Wilzin and Hitchcock. Wil+ 
zin shows in Figure 11 a periodically re- 
ciprocating plunger p for controlling the 
flowof glass and shears M° for severing 
the charge. Hitchcock shows shears ar- 
ranged to periodically sever the formed 
and suspended charges from the sole 
support above in timed relation to the 
formation of the charges. The shears 

ing shown in position in Figures 1, 2, 
3 and 4 and the mechanism for timing the 
control of the charge formation and the 
severing operation being also shown in 
Figures 1, 2, 3 and 4. 

he fact that the cam groove in cam: 
20 of Figure 8 does not conform with 
that of Figure 4 does not appear to be 
any reason why the patent to Hitchcock 
should be disregarded as a reference 
since it would entirely, within the 
province of a mechanic to give this cam 
groove ‘the desired formation for cor- 
relating the timing of the flow control 
and shears. ’ 

The decision of the examines is af- 
firmed. 
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‘Federal Tax Claim 
_ Against Bankrupt 
Held to Be Valid 


Limitations Provisions of 
1924 Act Ruled Applica- 
ble Since Assessment Was 
Made After That Date 


Denver, Colo.—In this case the Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals for the Tenth Cir- 
cuit held that the time had not run 
within which the Government could sub- 
mit its claim against the taxpayer who 
had become bankrupt. 
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The \claim was for additional income 
and profits taxes for 1918. Under the 
revenue act of 1921 such additional taxes 
could not be collected more than five 
any time within six years after the as- 
sessment, the court explained. Since the 
assessment was properly made after the 
enactment of the 1924 act, the limitation 
provisions thereof were applicable, the 

REVENUE, V. M. E. GARRISON, TRUSTEE. 

Circuir CourT oF APPEALS, TENTH 
4Circuit. No. 247. 

Appeal from the District. Court for the 

District of Kansas. n 

on the brief) for appellant; Mark H. 

ADAMS (JOSEPH C. Carey on the brief) 

for appellees: 

efore CorTERAL, PHILLIPS and McDrr- 

MoTT, Circuit Judges. 
<i 0 

CoTTeRAL, Circuit Judge, delivered the 
opinion of the court.—This is an appeal 
by the Collector of Internal Revenue for 
the District of Kansas from an order of 
the District Court, affirming the disal- 
based on an assesssment of an additional 
income tax. The sole question involved 
is whether the claim was barred by limi- 
tation. \ 

\The claim was filed with the referee on | 
revenue acts. The controversy was sub- 
mitted on stipulated facts, which were 
as*follows: On Mar. 14, 1919, the bank- 
rupt filed his return for the year 1918 
and paid $1,237.48 as his tax. 
senting to an extension of one year for 
the determination, assessment and col- 
lection of income, excess profits or war 
profits taxes uder his return. -On Dec, 3, 
1924, the Commissioner assessed an ad- 
claim. Between Dec. 3 and 23, 1924, a 
demand therefor was sent tq and ac- 
knowledged by the debtor. He was ad- 
judged a bankrupt on Jan. 26, 1928. 

These agreed facts present the same 
United States, and White, Collector, v. 
Hood Rubber Company, 280 U. S. 453. 
It-suffices for our disposition of this case 
briefly to reviéw those decisions, and 

- point out the applieation of the rulings 

In those cases, the completed returns 
of the companies, held to be contemplated 

vy the Revenue Act of 1918, were filed 

n June 16 and July 14, 1919. That act 
required a determination and assessment 
1921 extended that period by providing 
that the tax under the Act of 1918 should 
be determined and assessed within five 
years after filing of the return, “unless 
gooth the Commissioner and the taxpayer 
tax.” 

Waivers were executed prior to Mar. | 
15, 1924, extending the period for one 
year. The assessments were held to have 
been made in due time, because made 
added to the five-year period fixed by 
the statute. Here a like state of facts 
appears. Thé return was made on Mar. 
14, 1919, there was an extenSion of one 
year prior to Mar. 14, 1924, to wit, on 
year period following the return. 

1924 Act Extends Collection 

The same question arose as in this case 
with regard to the time in which collec- 
tion of. the additional tax was sought. 
Acts of 1924 and 1926 extended the pe- 
riod for collection to six years after an 
assessment. The suit was brought in 
those cases for the collection of the tax 
more than six years after the returns 
were held to have been brought in due 
time. In this case,,the like facts appear. 
The claim was filed in bankruptcy on 
Jan. 28, 1928. That was more than six 

ears after the return of Mar. 14, 1919, 

It is obvious that, on account of the 
sixailari of the questions involved, 
th “decisions of, the Supreme Court 
control the result in this case. We 
are therefore bound to hold that 

ign of the 
periods fixed by the revenue acts. 

The order of the District Court is re- 
versed, with direction to that court to 
allow the claim of the Collector. as a pri- 
ority, in accordance with the Bankruptcy 
State Authority Required 
‘ For City Tax in Oklahoma 

State of Oklahoma: , 
Oklahoma City, Sept. 10. 

In the absence of legislative authoritry, 
Oklahoma, J. Berry King, has advised 
Governor Holloway. The tax investiga- 

tion commission apuolnted by the Gov- 
ernor had requested him to ascertain the 
power of the Legislatug in limiting 


years after the return was: filed. Under 
opinion held. 
C. E. Dawson (C. M. CHAREST, \SARDIUS 
Opinion of the Court 
lowance by a referee of a priority claim, 
Jan. 28, 1928. The trustee objected be- 
On Feb. 19, 1924, he joined with the | 
ditional tax of $11,895.16 for 1918, as 
questions that were involved and decided 
there made. 
of the tax within five years after a re- 
consent in writing to a later determina- 
within six years after the filing of the 
Feb. 19, 1924, and the assessment was 
The limitation fixed by the Act of 1921 
were filed, but less than six years after 
t less than six years after the assess- 
the assessment of this additional tax 
, Act. It is so ordered. 
a city has no power to assess and collect 
municipal levies, the opinion explained, 






















the 1924 act they could be collected at 
H. H. Morrer, Cottector oF INTERNAL 
Mason BreEwsTER and L., E. WYMAN 
. 
Aug. 21, 193 
against B. A. Shriver, then a bankrupt, 
cause of limitations contained in the 
Comgnissioner in a written waiver, con- 
set forth in a schedule exhibited with the 
in Florsheim Dry Goods Company v. 
Waiver Extends Period 
turn was due or was made. The Act of 
tion, assessment, and collection of the 
return, the term of the waiver being 
made on Dec. 3, 1924, within the six- 
was five years after the return. The 
the assessments were made. And they 
ment of Dec. 3, 1924. 
was made and the presentat 
Reversed. 
a tax at all, the Attorney General of 






























Star Route Cost 


Appropriation for star route service 
for the fiscal year(@929 was $13,850,000, 
while the sym expended approximated 

9 (Issued by Post Office De- 
ent. 
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dits—Foreign taxes—Foreign, subsidiary included in consolidated return— 
OT one the income and deductions of a foreign subsidiary of the type specified 


in section 141(h) of the Revenue Act 
return filed by a domestic corporation, 


of 1928 are included in a consolidated 
the amount of taxes paid to a foreign 


country or to a possession of the United States by the foreign subsidiary will be 
treated the same as if it had been, paid by the affiliated group or a domestic 


corporation.—Bur. Int. Rev. (I. T. 2543 


-)—V U. §. Daily, 2141, Sept. 11, 1930. 





Gain or loss—Recognition of gain‘or loss—Exchanges in connection with corpo- 


rate reorganizations — 


In carrying out a plan for the acquisition by the M Company of stock of the 
N Company, the holders of the common stock of the latter company deposited 


10y shares under a deposit agreement. 


The stock so deposited was transferred 


to the O Company, a -new, corporation, in exchange for its entire capital stock. 
The plan of reorganization between the O Company and the M Company pro- 


vided for transfer of the stock held by 


p 
to the M Company in exchange for’ the stock of the “atte company. 


the former company in the N Company 


The M 


Company stock was distributed pro rata to the stockholders of the O Company 
in exchange for.the O Company stock held in deposit for them. 


Held, no gain or loss is recognized as 
pany of the stock of the N Company 


the result of the transfer to the O Com- 
under section 112(b)5 of the Revenue 


Act of 1928 or as the result of the exchange by the O Company of the N Company 


stock in the M Company under section 1 
gain or loss is recognized, under sectio 


12(b)4 of the Revenue Act of 1928. No 
n 112(b)3 of the Revenue Act of 1928, 


as the result of the exchange of M Company stock for the O Company stock 


held in deposit.—Bur. Int. Rev. 


(I. T. 2542.)—V U.S. Daily, 2141, Sept. 11, 1980. 





Statute of limitations—Collection—Tax 
tive date of 1924 Act— 


for year 1918—Assessment after effec- 


Where the assessment of additional income and profits taxes for 1918 were not 
barred on the enactment of the Revenue Act of 1924 and was made after that 


date, the provisions of the 1924 act in 


regard to limitation on collection were 


controlling; accordingly a priority claim filed by the Government against the 
taxpayer who had become bankrupt should have been allowed when such claim 


was filed within six years after the assessment.—Motter vy. Garrison. 


(C. C. A. 


10.)—V U.S. Daily, 2141, Sept. 11, 1930. 





No unpublished ruling or decision will be cited or rélied upon by any officer 
or employe of the Bureau of Internal Revenue as a precedent in the disposition 
of other cases—Extract from regulations of Commissioner of Internal Revenue. 


Decisions of Board of Tax Appeals 


Promulgated Sept. 10 


Superior Tube Company, Docket Nos. 


16104, 16553. 

The petitioner is entitled to have 
its tax liability recomputed in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of sec- 
tion 328 of the Revenue Acts. ° 


Fannie C. Richardson and Walter M. 


Campbell and L. Revel Miller, trustees 
for Charles Richardson Jr., Letha R 
Morris and Anna R. Knight, Docket 
No. 18303. . 

Where a life insurance policy is- 
sued on the life of decedent reserved 
a right of revocation by the insured 
permitting him full power to change 
the beneficiary, the proceeds of the 
policy in the hands of the beheficia- 
ries are taxable under provisions of 
—_ 402(f) of the Revenue Act of 

1921. 

In such circumstances the trans- 
fer, which is the subject of tax, 
does not occur until the death of the 
“insured and the exhaustion-of the 
right of revocation, and accordingly 
the taxing statute is not retroactive 
although the policy was issued prior 
to the passage of the act. 

Helene Baldwin Burdick, executrix of the 
estate of Julian Burdick, deceased, 
Docket No. 21065. 

Where a stockholder in a corpora- 
tion transfers part of his common 
stock and all of his preferred stock 
to an outside party in order to in- 
duce the recipient of the stock to as- 
sume management of the corporation 
and liquidate certain outstanding 
obligations of the corporation, and 

‘the preferred stock is subsequently 
turned in by the recipient and can- 
celed, Held, that the taxpayer is en- 
titled to deduct from gross income 
for 19283 the cost of the common 
stock and preferred stock trans- 
ferr@, less the proportionate benefit 
to taxpayer’s common stock retained 
resulting from the cancellation and 
retirement of the preferred stock. 
(Following George M. Wright, 18 B. 
T. A. 471, and Edith Scoville, 18 B. 
T...A. 261.) 

Helena Liebes, executrix, estate of Isaac 
Liebes, Docket No. 29944. 

The beneficiary under a policy of 
insurance which names a_ specific 
beneficiary and does not reserve to 
the insured a right to change the 
beneficiary has a vested interest of 
which he may not be deprived with- 
out consent. The transfer of the 


right to the proceeds of such a pol- 
icy being complete before the pas- 
sage of the Revenue Act, such pro- 
ceeds are not properly to be included 
in the estate. 

Where an insurance policy re- 
serves to the insured the power to 
change the beneficiary, no rights 
vest in the beneficiary and the trans- 
fer is incomplete until the death of 
the insured. The proceeds of such 
| a policy are properly to be included 
in the taxable estate of decedent. 


Held that the respondent has 
failed to sustain the burden of proof 
to show that the petitioner is liable 
as the transferee of property of the 
taxpayer. if 

W. F. Shawver Company, Docket No, 
84252. 

The record failed to reveal any 
fraudulent intent or design to evade 
taxes. 

Western Casualty Company, Docket No. 
84551. 

Evidence held insufficient to over- 
come respondent’s determination of 
a deficiency. 

Percy N. Powers; Mary Jessie Powell, 
administratrix, estate of Mary I. Bali; 
Jesse Powers, 2d.; "erm L. 
Powers; National Iron Bank, executor, 
estate of Charles H. Powers; Elsie B. 
Fowler; Isabelle M. Cochrane; M. Fran- 
ces Francis; Jesse W. Powers, 3d.; Lil- 
lian A. P. Esmond; Plainfield Trust 
Co., executor, estate of Delevan A. 
Holmes, Docket No. 47282. 

Taxpayers who did not sign or 
verify an original petition filed 
within the statutory period after de- 
ficiency notices were mailed, and who 
have not shown that the person who 
purported to sign and verify in their 
behalf had authority to do so, may 
not file an amended petition after 
the statutory period has run. Re- 
spondent’s motion to dismiss as to 
such taxpay@rs, for want of jurisdic- 
tion, is granted. 

Respondent’s motion to dismiss as 
to a person joining in a petition, 
and such person failing to show that 
a deficiency notice has been mailed 
to him, is granted. 

A single petition in which several 
taxpayers join is held not to be a 
proper petition, but the petition filed 
is accepted as imperféct and the tax- 
payers are allowed time to file sep- 
arate and amended petitions. 











Rent Received by Real Estate Trusts 


May Become Taxable in Massachusetts 
Bs ee Tatas 


Test Case Planned to Determine Whether or Not Such 
Income Is Subject to Tax 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts: Boston, Sept. 10. 


Rentals received by real estate trusts 
may be subject to the Massachusetts in- 
come tax, according to a statement by 


jthe Commissioner of Corporations and 


Taxation, Henry F. Long. The question 
arose due to a recent decision of the Su- 
preme Judicial Court, Commissioner Long 
explained. The statement follows in full 
text: 

Until the decision of the Massachusetts 
Supreme Court in Williams v. COmmis- 
sioner (1930 Advance Sheets, 1577), [a 
trust known as the Municipal Real 
Estate Trust] it was held that the only 
income from real estate which was tax- 
able was income which consisted of prof- 
its from the purchases and sales of real 
estate made during the taxable year. The 
income tax law (chapter 62 of the Gen- 
eral Laws) is silent in respect to the 
taxation or exermmpion from taxation of 
real estate or its fruits other than the 
reference to pe found in respect to re- 
turns being made by persons subject to 
the tax. Returns are provided for in 
section 22 of chapter 62 which provides 
in making the taxable returns that there 
may be excepted from the amount in- 
cluded “income derived from real estate,” 

Mr, Justice Crosby speaking for the 
court in the Williams case says that “the 
only reasonable inference is that the trust 
was engaged in a single business of which 
the sale and renting of real estate were 
but different phases, and that all of the 
real estate was subject to sale as deemed 
advisable by the trustees.” The decision 
made clear that the courts construed the 
law to allow the dtduction permitted un- 
‘der the income tax law which is an an- 
nual deduction against income of “5 per 
cent of the assessed value of all the prop- 
erty, less the amount of the mortgages 
thereon.” The court did not definitely de- 
cide in respect to real estate trusts as to 
whether the entire income, both that re- 
ceived from rentals and that received 
from sales, should be included for taxa- 
tion purposes if the amount exceeded the 
amount of doing business less the 5 per 
cent deduction allowed under the statute. 

There is some indication in the redding 
of Justice Crosby’s decision that the court 
is of the opinion that all income of a 
real estate trust is. taxable from, what- 


A 


ever source derived, rents or otherwise, 
provided it exceeds the amount allow- 
able under the statute by way of deduc- 
tion. The exact point as to whether or 
not rentals were taxable under the 
Massachusetts Income Tax Law was not 
decided by the court in this case, but 
enough doubt was thrown on the prac- 
tice of excluding rents from the inclu- 
sion of income which might be subject 
to tax that a further decision of the 
court is necessary to clear up this partic- 
ular point. 


he sole question decided was that as 
against the amount taxed by Massachu- 
setts there must be first an allowance of 
the 5 wer cent deduction on assessed 
values. Inasmuch as Massachusetts had 
not included the income from rents as 
the basis of their tax but has followed 
the practice used since the beginning of 
the Income Tax Law, Jan. 1, 1917, in 
only usjng the gain from the sale of real 
estate as the income which would be 
subject to tax, the question reSpecting the 
taxability of rents, assuming that the 
rentals plus the profits from sales should 
exceed.the‘ allowable deductions, was not 
before the court -for consideration. 

In an effort to find out what the court 
reslly meant the real estate trusts have 
been taxed on such amounts as appear 
to be subject to the tax after.deducting 
from income from all sources the costs 
of doing business less the 5 per cent al- 
lowed against assessed values. The de- 
duction of 5 per cent is so substantial 
against the ordinary income of real 
estate trusts that the amount taxable 
is negligible except in cases where sales 
have been made during the year show- 
ing a substantial profit. 


| Pressure For Immediate 
Collection Not Planned 


While assessments have been made no 
pressure will be brought immediately for 
the collection of the taxes. If taxes are 
paic, applications for abatement will be 
received and held in abeyance until a 
| decision of the court can bé reached. It 
was hoped that the Municipal Real 
| Estate rust who were responsible for 
raising this gapetion would in some year 
other than the year for which~the suit 





Income Tax Unit 





Frances W. Haines, Docket No. 31805. | 


Rules on Stock 
. Exchange Plan 





No Gain or Loss Held to Be 
Recognized for Tax Pur- 
poses as Result of Certain 
Transfer 


The Income Tax Unit has» held that 
no gain or loss should be recognized 
for income tax purposes as the result of 
exchanges in connection with a certain 
described plan for the acquisition by one 
company of the stock of another. 





BuREAU OF INTERNAL REVENUE 
Income Tax 2542. 

Advice is requested relative to the ef- 
fect for income tax purposes of the ac- | 
quisition by the M Company of shares | 
of stock of the N @ompany under the 
following circumstances: | 

The M Company addressed a letter to 
the N Company, expressing the desire, 
and outlining a plan, to acquire 10y 
shares of the common stock of the latter 
company. To carry out the plan of ac- 

uiring the stock the 0 Company was 
ormed. Holders of the common stock 
of the N Company deposited such stock | 
in the amount of 10y shares under a de- 
posit agreement, and the stdéck so de- 
posited was transferred to the O Com-} 
pany in exchatfre for its entire capital 
stock, consisting of y shares, in accord- 
ance with the terms of the offer and ac- 
ceptance dated June —, 1930. 

he plan of reorganization between the | 
© Company and the M Company pro- 
vided for the transfer of the stock held 


| 


by the former company in the N Com-|, 


pany to the M Company in exchange for 
stock of the latter company. he M 
Company stock was then to be distributed 
pro rata to the depositors in their capac- 
ity as stockholders of the O Company in 
exchange for the stock of the O Com- 
pany held in deposit for them. The ex- 
change was made on the basis of a frac- 
tional share of the —— preference stock 
and shares of common stock of the 
M Company for each share of the stock 
of the N Company so acquired. 
Opinion of Income Tax Unit 

The O Company was an existing cor- 
poration at the date of the transaction 
and the transfer to it of the stock in the 
N Company is to be recognized and given 
effect under the terms of the statute 
pertaining to such transfers. It is evi- 
dent that the depositers of the stock of 
the N Company were in control;of the 
O Company immediately after the trans- 
fer of such stock to it in exchange for 
its own stock. No gain or loss should, 
therefore, be recognized as the result of 
such exchange in accordance with section 
112(b)5 of the Revenue Act of 1928. 

The second transaction was that cat- 
ried out under the plan of reorganization 
between the O Company and the M Com- 
pany. In carrying out such plan the M 
Company acquired the 10y shares of 
stock of the N Company, which consisted 
of substantially all the assets of the O 
Company. This transaction constituted 
& corporate reorganization within the 
meaning of section 112(i) of the act, to 
which both corporations were parties, 
and, in accordance with section 112(b)4 
of the act, no gain or loss should be 
recognized as resulting from this trans- 
action. 

The depositors as the holders of the 
stock of the O Company, a party to a re- 
organization, having acquired in ex- 
change for that stock in the M Company, 
a party to a reorganization, in accordance 
with the provisions of section 112(b)3 | 
of the act, no gain or loss should be 
recognized for income tax purposes as | 
the regult of such exchange. i 














Awards just announced by the Bureau 
of Internal Revenue in adjustment of 
claims of tax overassessments are sum- 
marized as follows in full text: 

Joseph T. Castles 

Joseph T. Castles, Newark, N. J. 
Overassessments of income tax in favor 
tee taxpayer are determined as follows: 
1925, $18,539.06; 1927, $1,823.01. 

The overassessments are caused by 
reductions of the profits derived from 
sales of the stock of a certain domestic 
corporation eee, after a field examina- 
tion and conference held in the Bureau, 
it is determined that the profits reported 
in the tax returns . were erroneously 
overstated. Section 204, Revenue Act of 
1926, and the régulations promulgated 
thereunder. 

Estate of James Deering 

Estate of James Deering, Richard F. 
Howe, Executor, Chicago, An over- 
assessment of income tax in favor of the 
taxpayer is determined as follows: 1921, 
$103,728.21. 

The overassessment is made pursuant 
to the final order of the United States 
Board of Tex Appeals entered in the 
instant case for the above year, Docket 
No, 17895. 

American Tissue Mills 

American Tissue Mills and subsidiary, 
Holyoke, Mass. Overassessments of in- 
come and profits taxes in favor of the 
taxpayer are determined as follows: 
American Tissue Mills, 1918, $534.09; 
1919, $4,208.07; 1920, $7,538.94. B. F. 
Perkins & Son, Ine., 1918, $2,889.57; 
1919, $22,061.14. 

The overassessments for the years 
1919 and 1920 amounting to $33,808.15 
are caused by the determination’ of the 
tax liabilities on the basis of the con- 
solidated invested capital of the above- 
named eompanies and two other corpora- 
tions, each of which filed separate re- 
turns, and the computation of the tax 
liability of B. F. Perkins & Son, Inc. 
upon the basis of a calendar year (in- 
stead of on a fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 
upon which basis its returns were filed), 
in order to conform to the accounting 
period of the principal company since, 





was brought indicate even if all the de- 
ductions were sufficiently large to leave 
a net income taxable under what arnnears 
to be the law as now set out by the 
Massachusetts Supreme Judicial Court. 

This was not found to be the case, how- 





ever, and it will be necessary to select 
some one of the real estate trusts as a 
test case so that it can be definitely de- 
termined whether or not incomes derived 
from rents or otherwise are subject to 
the Massachusetts Income Tax Law. It 
is, of course, now the law that if the 
real estate trust pays dividends on its 
shares of participation without filing the 
agreement provided with the Commis- 
sioner of Corporations and Taxation, it 
should pay the tax that the recipients of 


the dividénds on these real estate shares | 


Rebates to Adjust Tax Overassessments 








New Books 


eign languages, offic 


Rimskii-Korsakov, Nikolai Andreevich. 


... Practical manual of harmony, by . 


translated from the 12th Russian edition 
by Joseph -Achron, 142 p,, illus. N. a 
C. Fisher,. 1980, 30-1907: 


Russian agriculture during the war. Rural 
economy, by ... Alexis N, Antsiferov, 
in collaboration with Alexander 
Bilimovich, Michael 0. Batshev and 
Dimitry. N. Ivantsov. The land settle- 
ment, by Alexander D. Bilimovich. (Car- 
negie endowment for international peace. 
Division of economics and history. Eco- 
nomic and social history of the world 
war. Russian series.) 394 p, illus. New 
Haven, Yale univ., 1930. 30-1894) 

Shippee, Lester Burrell. Recent American 
history, by... Rev. ed. 590 p. N.Y, 
Macmillan, 1930, 30-19068 

Simmat, Rudolph. Personal salesmanship; 
an outline of the fundamental principles 
of successful selling, by, -. with a fore- 





word by Victor Moorrees. 96 p. London, 
I. Pitman, 1930. \ 30-19083 
Story, Mrs. Agnes (Beaumont)... . The 


narrative of the persecution of Agne 
Beaumont in 1674; edited with an in- 
troduction by G. B. Harrison. (Constable’s 
Miscellany of original & selected publi- 





cations in literature.) 90 p. London, 
Constable, 1929. 8380-19079 
‘Wellman, Victor Elliott. ... A study of 


factors controlling type of water-soap- 
oil emulsions, by... (Thesis (Ph. D.)— 
Univ. of Wash,, 1929. Reprinted from the 


Journal of physical chemistry, vol. 
XXXIV... 1930.) p. 379-409. Seattle, 
Univ. of Washington, 1930. 30-19102 
Anderson, Eugene Newton. The first Mo- 
rocean crisis, 1904-1906. 420 p. Chicago, 
Ill., The University of Chicago press, 
1930. : 30-18948 


Bahamas. Laws, statutes, ete. The statute 
law of the Bahama Islands, 1799-1929, in 
force on the 1st January 1929. Consist- 
ing of acts of the legislature of the 
Bahama Islands and acts and statutes of 
the’ Parliament of England and of the 
Parliament of Great Britain and of the 
Parliament of the United Kingdom of 
Great Britain and Ireland extended to the 
colony by acts of the legislaturg of the 
Bahama Islands. Rev. ed. Prepared un- 
der the authority of the Statute law re- 
vised edition act 1921, by the Honourable 
Harcourt Gladstone Malcolm. Published 
by the government of the colony of the 
Bahama Islands. 2 v. London, Printed 
by Waterlow & sons, 1929. 30-8532 

Bohnert, Joseph* Louis. . The life everlast- 
ing, and other poems. 77 p. San Martin 
Calif., 1930. 

Brice, James David. Verse and verse. 49 
p. Duanesburg, N. Y., The Superior print, 
1930. 30-18956 

Brooke, Rupert. A letter to the editor of 
the Poetry review. 12 p. Peekskill, Watch 
Hill press, 1929. 30-18961 

Chekhov, Anton Pavlovich. The plays of 
. . . translated by Constance Garnett; 
preface by Eva Le Gallienne. (The mod- 
ern library of the world’s best books.) 
300 p. N. Y., The Modern library, 1930. 

30-26613 

Fyfe, Henry Hamilton. Northcliffe, an in- 
timate biography. 349 p. London, G. 
Allen & Unwin, 1930. 30-18949 

Garwood, Irving. Heath manual of the lit- 
erature of England, based upon the text 


of Heath readings in the literature of 
England. 256 p. Boston, D. C. Heath 
and co., 1930, 30-18954 
Greenberg, Jacob. Elements of French. 
297 p., illus. N. Y., Charles E. Merrill 
co., 1930. 30-18953 


Hughes, Thomas Houghton. ... The United 
States, New York state. (The New geog- 


raphy by grades, grade 8A.) _ 290 py 
illus. Nv Y., Hinds, Hayden & Eldredge, 
1930. 30-18943 


Indiana committee on observance and en- 
forcement of law... . Handbook of the 
Indiana committee on observance and en- 
forcement of law. 24 p. Indianapolis? 
1930. 30-27398 

Laylander, Orange Judd. The perilous ad- 
venture of Lewis Sweet. 50 p., illus. 
Chicago, 1929. 30-18945 

Levine, Edna. Puzzle tales for boys and 
girls of all ages, by ...; with pictures 
by Maude I. G. Oliver and Kate Reynolds. 


109 p., illus. Chicago, The Reilly & 
Lee co., 1930. 30-18947 
McNally, Georgia Maud. ... May morning 


& apple blossoms. (The friendly books.) 
59 p. Boston, H. Vinal, 1930. 


Martin, Austin Raymond. 


30-18958 
Water 


after a thorough field investigation of 
the taxpayer’s accounting records and a 
comprehensive review in the Bureau of 
all of the relevant facts) and circum- 
stances, it is determined that substan- 
tially all of the capital stocks of such 
corporations are owned or controlled by 
the same interests. Section 240, Rev- 
enue. Act of 1918; artciles 633 (as 
amended by T. D. 4100, C. B. VI-2, 254) 
and 638, Regulations 45. 

The overassessment of $2,889.57 
favor of B. F. Perkins & Son, Inc., for 
the year 1918 is dye to the adjustment 
of the invested capital to include therein 
the actual cash value of certain tangible | 
property at the time paid in and the) 
allowanee of a deduction from income for | 
the amount of depreciation sustained on 
such property since, after consideration 
of all relevant facts and circumstances 
and conferences held in the Bureau, it 
is determined that these adjustments 
were erroneously omitted in a prior audit 
of the case. Sections 234 (a) (7) and 
326 (a) (8), Revenue Act of 1918; atti- | 
cles 161, 561. and 837, Regulations 46. | 
|Donaldson Iron Company v. Commis- 
sioner, 9 B. T. A. 1081; Ault & Wiborg 
saanneny v. Commissioner, 10 B. T. A.| 

The overassessment of $534.09 in favo 
of the American Tissue Mills for the) 
year 1918 is made pursuant to the final 
order of the United States Board of Tax) 
Appeals entered in the instant case for | 
the above year, Docket No. 18155. 


Federal Taxes on Oil 
Lease Profits Tested. 


| 
7 
in| 








Texas Company Seeks Writ of! 
Certiorari in Highest Court 


The right of the Federal Government 
to impose an income tax upon profits 
derived from the operation of State oil 
and gas leases is now. before the Su- 
preme Court of the United States, 

The case is entitled Group No. 1 Oil 
Corporation v. Bass, No. 425 and pe- 
tition for writ of certiorari to review 
the decision of the Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals for the Fifth Circuit at New Or- 
leans hfs been filed by the company. 

The State of Texas leased certain 
property to the taxpayer on a royalty 
basis for the development of oil, gas and 
other natural resources, the lease pro- 
viding that the rights acquired under it 
were subject to taxation as other prop- 
erty. The State by throwing such leases 
open to taxation generally withdrew 
from the lessees all rights of exemption 
which might have otherwise existed, the 
Cireuit Court held, reversing a decision 
of the District Court. 

The Supreme Court of the United 
States has held that a similar lessee of 





or certificates of participation are liable 
for under the Massachusetts Income Tax 
Law—a 6 per cent tax on the dividends 
received, 


the Federal Government cannot be sub- 
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softening: the base-exchange or zeolite 
process. Summary of existing knowledge. 
(Gt. Brit. Dept. of scientific and indus- 
trial research. Water pollution research 
board. Technical paper, no. 1.) 20 p. 
London, H. M. Stationery off. printed by 
Harrison dnd sons, 1929. 30-19050 
amateur athletic | federation. 
Women’s division.. Women and athletics, 
compiled and edited by the Women’s di- 
vision, National amateur athletic federa- 


tion. 95.p. N. Y., A. S. Barnes and co., 
1930. 30-18946 
Niver, Harmon Bay. ... Europe. (The 
New geography by grades, grade 6 B.) 
245 p., illus. N. Y., ‘Hinds, Hayden & 


Eldredge, 1930. 


Oneal, Billie, comp. Prize-winning one act 
plays, compiled by ... (Mrs. Ben G. 
Oneal) book 1. 1 v. Dallas, Tex., South- 


8380-18944 


west press, 1930. 30-18959 
Reed, Ruth Miller. Fragments. (Contem- 
orary poets of Dorrance, 89.) 68 p 
hil., Dorrance & co., 1980. 30-18955 
Senart, Emile Charles Marie. Caste in 


India, the facts and the system, by ... 
translated by Sir E, Denison Ross, C, I. 
E. 220 p. London, Methuen & co., 1930. 
30-18952 
A child’s garden 
-3 illustrated by Julie 
C. Pratt. 76 p, illus. Newark, N. J.,; 
C. E, Graham & cv., 1930. 30-18960 
Struve, Petr Berngardovich. Food supply 
in Russia during the world war, under 
the general direction of ... (Carnegie 
endowment for international peace. Di- 
vision of economics and history. Eco- 
nomic and social history of the world 
war. Russian series.) 469 p. New Haven, 
Yale university press, 1930. 30-18942 
Virginia polytechnic institute, Blacksburg. 
mgineering extension division. Indus- 
trial survey, Arlington County, Virginia, 
by R. L. Humbert, A, M., director of sur- 
veys in collaboration with R. B. H. Begg 
. . and others. 63 p. Blacksburg, Va., 
Engineering extension division, Virginia 
polytechnic institute, 1930, 8380-27420 
Weekley, Ernest. . . The English lan- 
guage. (The new library.) 128 p, N. 
.. Jd. Cape & H. Smith, 1929. 30-26639 
Wiegler, Paul. The infidel emperor and his 
struggles against the pope; a chronicle 
of the thirteenth century. 823 p.  Lon- 
don, G. Routledge & sons, 1930, 
80-18951 


Wilson, Robert McNair. Josephine, the 
portrait of a woman. 331 p. London, 
Eyre & Spottiswoode, 1930. 30-18950 


Stevenson, Robert Louis. 
of verses, by .. 





30-18957 Bahamas. .Laws, statutes, etc. The stat- 


ute law of the Bahama Islands, 1799- 
1929, in force on the Ist January 1929. 
Consisting of acts of the legislature of 
the Bahama Islands and acts and stat- 
utes of the Parliament of England and 
of the Parliament of Great Britain and 
of the Parliament of the United King- 
dom of Great Britain and Ireland ex- 
tended to the colony by acts of the legis- 
lature of the Bahania Islands. Rev. ed. 
Prepared under the authority of the Stat- 
ute law revised edition act 1921, by the 
Honourable Harcourt Gladstone Malcolm. 
+.» Published by the government of the 
colony of the Bahama Islands, 2 vy. Lon- 
on, Printed by Waterlow & sons, 1929, 
30-8532 

Box, George Herbert. . . . Early Chris- 
tianity and it® rivals; a study of the 
eonflict of religions in the eatly Roman 


empire at the beginning of our era, (The 
new library.) 128 p. Y., J. Cape, 
1929. 30-26629 
Coulton, George Gordon, .. . The inquisi- 
ion. (The new library.) 128 p. N, Y.,, 
J. Cape & H. Smith, 1929, 3830-26631 


Davis, Percy Roland. State publication of 
textbooks im California. (Thesis (Ed. 
D.)\—University of California.) 91 p. 
Berkeley, Calif. California society of 
secondary education, 1930. 30-18841 

Engelhardt, Fred. Public school organiza- 
tion and administration syllabus, ar- 
ranged as a guide for instruction and 
isnot 176 p. Boston, Gimn and co., 


le 30-18842 
Engelhardt, Nickolaus Louis. Pianning 
school building programs. 547 p., illus. 
BN. s Wve _—* college, Columbia uni- 
versity, 19380. 30-18843 
Frick, Flora M. Stunts for summer, espe- 
cially for camps. a acting drama.) 
94 p., illus. Chicago, The Dramatic pub- 
lishing co., 1930, 30-18825 
Hardie, Alexander. The atonement in the 
death of Our blessed Lord and Saviour. 
130 p. Los Angeles, Cal, The Times- 
mirror press, 1930. 30-18830 
Herzog, Stanley J. Helmets; second battle 


of the Marne. 256 p. Stamford, Conn., 
The Bell press, 1930. 30-19084 
Hicks, Thomas Willing. And on the third 


day, by ... 4 descendant of one of the 
seventy; with frontispiece and illustra- 
tions by Harold Leckerman Fate.: 144 p., 
illus. Los Angeles, The Bert Rose co., 
1929, 30-19284 
Hurlimann, Martin. Ceylon, 
Indo-China, Siam, Cambodia, Annam, 
Tongking, Yunnan; landscape, architec- 
ture, inhabitants.. (Orbis terrarum.) 39 
p., illus. London, “The Studio”, 1980. 
30-19093 
Jefferson, Thomas, pres. U. 8. Correspond- 
ence between Thomas Jefferson and 
Pierre Samuel du Pont de Nemours, 1798- 
1817; edited by Dumas Malone, transla- 
tions by Linwood Lehman. 210 p. _ Bos- 
ton, Houghton Mifflin company, 1930. 
30-18833 
Jewett, Harold Alden. A report of recent 
evidence of telepathy in hypnosis; un- 
usual data which merit authoritative at- 


» . » Burma, 


tention; object: to induce others to con- 


duct similar experiments. 20 p.  Fre- 
donia, N. Y., 1930. 30-19283 
Johnson, James Weldon. ... Black Man- 
hattan, 284 p. N. » A. A. Knopf, 
1880. 30-18832 


Kilpatrick, Mrs. Marian Douglas (Jones). 
The Kilpatrick family; ancestors and de- 
scendants of Marian Douglas Jones and 
Robert Jackson Kilpatrick, with related 
families, by ...; compiled from genea- 
logical notes which she assembled but 
had not put in book form when the 
Reaper came. 311 p. Beatrice, Neb. 
R. J. Kilpatrick, 1930. 30-18837 

Lazenby, Charles. The servant. A’ memor- 


: . A of Navigation, United States Department 
= a p. N.Y. Lucis east of Commerce. Subscription ptice, 76 

Lewis, Joseph. Burbank the infidel. 29] °eMts per yean 19-26587) 
p., illus, . Y, The Freethought press 


association, 1930. 30-18826 
in the 
light of prophecy. 31 p., illus. St. Paul, 
Minn., Virtue printing co. 1930, 

30-19088 

Lineberger, Lawrence Otto. Cardinal ehar- 
acters in the New Testament; a study 
in transition. (Contemporary religious 
thought, 10.) 233 p. Phila. Dorrance 

co., 1930, 30-19285 

Lovejoy, Clarence Earle. ‘The Lovejoy 
genealogy, with biographies and history, 
1460-1930, especially recording the Amer 
ican descendants and the English ances- 
try of John Lovejoy (1622-1690) of 
Andover, Mass., and of Joseph Lovejoy 
(1684-1748) of Prince George County, 
Md., but also embracing all known data 
on other persons bearing the Lovejoy 
name, whether or not identified with the 
emigrant ancestors, Compiled, written, 
edited and published by Clarence Earle 
Lovejoy. 466 p. N. Y., 1980. 30-18836' 

Lundgren, Albert Julius. Am I right or 
wena! Studies in Bible chronology, 42 
Pp. tanioes Can., 1930. 30-18829 

Newstetter, ilber Irvin. Wawokiye camp; 

a research project in group work, by... 

with the collaboration of Mare J. Feld- 

stein. 69 p. Cleveland, 0., School of 
applied social sciences, Western Reserve 

university, 1930) 30-18824 
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Limitation Specified on Levy’ — 
Paid by Subsidiary in Ad- 
joining Country When. 
Return Was Submitted 





The Income Tax Unit has held that 
where an American corporation owns all 
the stock of certain foreign subsidiaries 
and a consolidated return is made, the 
limitation’ on the credit for taxes paid 
by the foreign company is the same as 
if such tax had been paid by a domestic 
company. 

The law contains a special provision 
in case a foreign subsidiary is organi¢ed 
in a contiguous foreign country for the 
purpose of complying with its laws and 
100 per cent of the stock is owned by 
the American company, the ruling ex- 
plained, 









BureEAv ofr INTERNAL REVENUE 
Income Tax 2543. 


Advice is requested as to the appli- 
cability of section 181 (f) of the Revenue 
Act of 1928, which deals with the basis 
of computing the credit for taxes of a 
foreign subsidiary of which a majority 
of the voting stock is owned by a do- 
mestic corporation, and section 141(h) 
of the act, which permits the inclusion in 
a consolidated return of the income and 
deductions of a 100 per cent owned for- 
eign subsidiary incorporated under the 
laws of a contiguous foreign country, in 
the case where the income and deductions 
of a foreign subsidiary of the latter class 
are incorporated in a consolidated return. 

The specific question is whether in such 
& case the credit. for foreign income 
taxes paid by the subsidiary is limited to 
the same proporton of the taxes against 
which the credit is taken which the 
amount of dividends received from the 
subsidiary bears to the amount of the 
entite net income of the parent company, 
as provided by section 131(f), or whether 
the foreign income taxes paid by the sub- 
sidiary are subject to the limitations 
specified in section 131(b). 


Text of Section 141(h) 


Section 141(h) of the Revenue A f 
1928 reads as follows: ” . 


Subsidiary formed to comply with foreign 
aw.—In the case of a domestic corporation 
owning or controlling, directly or indirectly, 
100 per centum of the canna stock (exclu- 
sive of directors’ qualifying jshares) of a 
corporation organized under the laws of a 
contiguous foreign country and maintained 
solely for the purpose of complying with the 
aws of such country as to title and operas 
tion of property, such foreign corporation 
may, at the option of the domestic corpora- 
tion, be treated for the purpose of this title 
as a domestic corporation. 


In this connection attention is directed 


to article 42 of Regulations 75, which 
reads as follows: 


The credit allowed a domestic corporation 
for taxes paid or accrued during the con- 
solidated return period to any foreign coun- 
try OF to any possession of the United States 
phe ag aoatinn 7 of the act) shall be com- 

uted and allowed as if the affiliated 
were the taxpayer. SroeR, 


Under the quoted provisions, in 
the income and deductions of a foreign 
subsidiary of the type specified in section 
141(h) are included in a@ consolidated re- 
turn filed by a domestic corporation, the 
amount of taxes paid to a foreign couns 
try or to @ possession of the United 
States by the foreign subsidiary will be 
treated the same as if it had been paid 
by the affiliated group or a domestic cor- 
poration. In such case the credit for 
foreign taxes will not be limited by the 
provisions of section 1381(f), but the 
credit should be computed under the pro- 
visions of section 181(a)1 and (b). 


7 Government Books 
and Publications 





Documents described under 
. are obtainable at prices « 
sive of postage, from the 
ston of The United States Daily. The 
Library of Congrese card numbers are 
given. In ordering) full title, and not 
the card numbers, should be given. 
Sound Absorption Coefficients of the More 
Common Materials—cCircular of the Bu- 
reau of Standards, No, 384. Bureau of 
Standards, United States Department of 
Commerce. Price, 56 cents. 80-26905 
Gas-Life Method of Flowing Ot 
(California Practice) Bulletin s8," be 
reau of Mines, United States Department 
of Commerce. Price, 30 cents, 30-26904 
Extension Service Review—Vol. 1, No. 6 
September, 1930. Issued monthly by the 
Extehsion Service, United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. Subscription price, 
50 cents per year. (Age 30-359) 
Crops and Markets—Vol. 7, No. 8, 
1980. Published monthly by the United 
States Department of Agriculture. Sub- 
scription price, 60 cents per year. 
(Agr. 24-118) 
American Documented Seagoing Metchant 
Vessels of 500 Gross Tons and Over, 
August 1, 1980—Serial No, 153. Bureau 
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State Books and 
Publications 


Information regarding 
may be obtained b 
partment in the 


these publications 
% surying to the de- 
tate given below. 


Pennsylvania—Classification of Public Sees 


ondary Schools of the State of Pennsy 
vania, Department of Public Instruction, 
Harrisburg, 1929. 


Utah—Directory of Authorized Insurance 
Companies and Their Agents and Recip- 
roeat Exchanges and Fraternal Benefit 
Societies of Utah, Insurance Department, 
State of Utah, J. G. McQuarrie, Commis- 
Aioner of Insurance, Salt Lake City, 1980, 

Illinois—Forty-eighth Coal Report of I}li« 
‘nois, Department of Mines and Min- 
erals, Springfield, 1929. 

| Ilinois—Laws of the State of Illinois En- 
acted by the Fifty-sixth General Assem-« 
bly at the First Special Session of the — 
_ State of Illinois, William J, Stratton, See- 
retary of State, Springfield, 1980. — - 

Ohio—Twenty-second Annual Report of the 
Pivision of Banks of the State of Ohio, 








States had granted oil and gas leases 
upon Indian lands. 

“This is the first case before this 
court,” the petition says, “in which an 
oil and gas lessee, holding a lease from 
a State, has asserted its exemption from 
Federal taxation on the same grounds 
upon which this court in the cases above 





jected to a State income \ax, the petition 
ceclares, citing the series of cases arising 
from Oklahoma in which the United 


cited held that a similar lessee, holding 
a lease from the United States, was 
exempt from State taxation.” 


. C. Gray, Superintendent of Banks, 
Columbus, 1930. 


District of Columbia—The Building Code 


of the District of Columbia, United 8 
Seoveraimant Printing Office, Washington, ” 
0. 





Kansas—By-laws, Rules and Regulations of 
the Board of Man rs of the State ord 
Kansas, Topeka, 1980. + ole 

Pennsylvania—Eighth Annual x 
the ay pees Em levee Retiren nt 
oard of the ef Penns: a | 

Keith, 


Joh «ie Lem: 
burg, fen. gis 
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Elects New Officers and 
Places Auto Risk Problem 
‘On Midyear Program| 


10.—At the | 





. Hartford, Con. Sept 


"eygranaay 
pe Public Utilities - 3 
dianan Heads |New Rates on- Auto Insurance 
Are Considered in Bay State 


= 
ses at Public Heariregz Favor and Oppose Schedules 
New Basis of Financial Responsibility Urged 

By Corporation Counsel 


| W itnes 
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Commonwealth of Massachusetts: Boston, Sept. 10. 
Conflicting assertions that the pro-| point of the amounts of money required . Reaches Decision in Test) 


posed rates for compulsory automobile 
liability insurance for 1931 are not high 
enough and that they are too high were 
made Sept. 8 at a public hearing held by 
the State Insurance Commissioner, Mer- 





ing oF 


Commissioners Sept. 


which he filled during t 


homa, A 
vanced from the position of second vice 


present to that of first 


missioner, was named secon 
dent. . 


session of the 61st — a 
i nvention of Insur 
erie te 9, the mere 
Commissioner of Indiana, Clarence ©. 
Wyeome, was elected president for the 
coning year. Mr. Wysong was advanced 
from: the office of first vice president, 

he last year. 
The - Insurance Commissioner of Okla- 
Jess G. Read, was likewise ad~ 


ton L. Brown. ; f 

At the conclusion Of the hearing Mr. 
Brown stated that the final schedule 
| probably would be promulgated Sept. 15, 


‘fore that date. 


rates was criticized by the corporation 
counsel of Boston, Samuel Silverman, 
|represeiuting Mayor Curley. 
|cated the use of the demerit system and 
|favorell the establishment of a system 
jcomparable to the so-called Connecticut 





vice president. 
Insurance Com- 


A. Lee, Oregon’s n 1 
id vice presi- 


as the law requires that the rates for) 
inext year must be amnounced‘on or be-| 


The present method of establishing, 


He advo-| 


The Insurance Commissioner of Ten- 
nessee, A. S. Caldwell, was relected sec- | 
retary-treasurer. 

The new executive committee \elected | 
by the convention consists of the fdl- 
) commissioners : Ray Yenter, | 
chairman; Dan: C. Boney, North | 
M. H. Taggart, Pennsylvania; | 
C. S.- Younger, Ohio; Lioyd Dort, Ne- 
braska; W. A. Tarver, Texas, and Theo- 
dore Thulemeyer, Wyoming. 


Testimonial Planned | 


i 

Following a tribute to Henry D. Ap-| 
pleton, who recently resigned as Deputy | 
Insurance Commissioner of New York) 
and who had heen active in the affairs | 
of the convention for 30 years, a com 
mittee consisting of three State insur- | 
ance commissioners, three former com- | 
missioners and three insurance company | 
executives was appointed to select a 
suitable testimonial to Mr. Appleton for 
presentation at the midyear meeting. 
This. testimonial will be placed perma- | 
nently in the offices of the New York 
Insurance Department at Albany. 

At the suggestion of the Auditor and | 
Commissioner of Insurance of Montana, 
George P. Porter, it was voted to in-| 
clude the subjects of unauthorized in- 
surance and the operations of so-called 
automobile service clubs on the agenda 
of the mid-year meeting. This will be | 
held in’ New York City Dec. 9 and 10, 
immediately preceding the annual meet- | 
ing of the Association of Life Insurance 
Presidents. 

The convention delegates were the} 
guests of the Connecticut Insurance Day 
Conference at a banquet Sept. 9. A four 
day tour of New England started Sept. 
10, during the course of which the Com-| 
missioners will be entertained at Mont- 





pelier, Vt., by the National Life Insur- | 


ance Co.; at Swampscott, Mass., by Bos- 
ton -<imsurance companies; and at Provi- 
dence’ by Rhode Island insurance inter- 
ests. 


Kansas Collects Tax 


On River Sand and Oil 


More Than Half Million Is Paid, 
State in Royalties 





State of Kansas: 
Topeka, Sept. 10. 


The State of Kansas has collected 
$514,552 in royalties on sand and oil from 
the Arkansas River, under provisions of 
a law -enacted in 1913 giving the State | 
the right to collect royalties from sand | 
and other minerals taken from navigable 
streams, according tc a statement issued 
by State Auditor Will J. French Sept. 5. 

Certain owners of land abutting the | 
Arkansas River have filed suits contest- 
ing the rights of the State to the reve- 
nues from oil leases. The statement fol- 
lows in full text: 


In 1913 Kansas passed a sand royalty | 


law, namely, that the Executive Council 
could pass rules and regulations relative 
to taking sand or other materials from 
the river beds. Since this law went into 


effect. Kansas has collected from the Ar- | 


kansas River royalties on sand amount- 
ing to $149,696.35. The royalty is 2 
cents per ton. A yard of sand is con- 
sidered 2,760 pounds. 

In 1926 the first lease for oil was made 
on the Arkansas River, and from one 
two-mile 
which is north of Oxford, the State of 
Kansas received in oil royalty and bonus 
$275,632.82, and from other oil bonus 
and rentals on the,rivex bed the State 
received® $17,285.26. There is a suit 
pending at the present time, so the oil 
royalty from the Churchill Pool is be- 
ing impounded in the bank awaiting 
the outcome of the suit. 
time there is $71,938.46 impounded in 
the bank, which makes a total revenue 
from the Arkansas River of $514,552.89. 





Trade Commission 





;festly wasteful.” 


lease in the Churchill pool, | 


At the present | 


financial responsibility law. 

Mr. Silverman contended that ‘“‘the 
driver should be the risk,” instead of 
having rates determined by the locality 
in which a driver has his home. 

Instead of reducing accidents, he de- 


clared, the present system is encourag-| 


ing carelessness and increasing accidents, 
and asserted that the law affords a guar- 


|antee to the insurance companies. 


“Tt guarantees their losses and pro- 


vides for a reasonable return besides,” 


be said. “You are encouraging them 
to pay claims. 


fake claims? They know that the State 


of Massachusetts will guarantee their! 
jlosses and give them a profit to boot. 


There are members of the bar also who 
are fling fake and baseless claims. 
courts are being filled with all kinds of 
claims.” 


System of Zoning 
Described as Unfair 


State Representative Bernard Gins- 
burg, of Boston, said he filed.a bill last 
year for a uniform rate, with no zones. 
The high rate sections, he said, voted for 
it, but the low rate zones killed the bill. 
The zone system, he declared, is unfair, 
as the driver, and not the locality where 
he garages his car, is the real risk. At 
least 50 per cent of the people of the 
State are in Boston during the day, he 
said, adding to the danger of accident 
but paying nothing toward street up- 
keep or traffic control. 

Joseph LaFontaine, representing the 
Massachusetts Automobile Owners Non- 
Partisan League, said it had directed him 
to oppose the rates announced, as the 
system is “grossly. inefficient and mani- 
He favored a State 
fund, he said, as it would cut rates 40 
per cent by eliminating many of the 
costs of private insurance, 

W. N. Magoun, manager of the Massa- 
chusetts Automobile Rating and Acci- 
dent Prevention Bureau, declared that 
the proposed rates are inadequate for 
the insurance companies. 

“Because rates must be ‘based upon 
statistics,” Mr. Magoun said, “the Massa- 
chusetts Automobile Rating and «Acci- 
dent Prevention Bureau, organized by 
direction of the Insurance Department, 
has collected under the ae of 
the Department all the available data and 
statistics so that adequate, just, reason- 
able, and nondiscriminatory rates may 
be established. Complete statistics for 


| the years 1927, 1928 amt 1929 have been 


compiled, * * * 

““Whereas the 1929 rates were based on 
the 1927 experience and the rates for 
1930°>were based on the 1927 and 1928 
experience, the tentative rates for ,1931 
have been based by the Commissioner on 


j the experience for the years 1927, 1928 


and 1929. In spite of the fact that the 
experience of the later years 1928 and 


, 1929 indicated the necessity for higher 
rates than the experience of the earli 
year 1927, the Commissioner in prepar- 


ing his tentative rates has decline 
recognize this fact. 
“The Commissioner 


rates has, in addition, failed to take into|KFQA, St. Louis, by the Federal Radio| 
account the fact that losses resulting 
the 
year 1927, when successively reviewed in 
1928, 1929 and 1930, became progzres- 
Sively worse, considered from the stand- 


from accidents which occurred in 





New Jersey Adopts’ 





| Railroads and State to Share 


$4,000,000 Annual Cost 





State of New Jersey: 
Trenton, Sept. 10. 


program of 


| Initiation of a 


What do they care for! 


The | 


er | 


in his tentative! was granted Sept. 9 to station KMOX-| 


Grade Crossing Plan! 


1 of grade 
| crossing eliminations calling for the ex- 
| penditure of $2,000,000 a year byw the} 
| State and a. like sum by the railroads | 
| was announced Sept. 10 by the Board of 


. 





‘Radio 


| 
| 
| 


° 
9} 





‘ 


| for settlement. 

| “The same held true for the year 1928, 
| when reviewed in 1929 and 1930, and it 
| may reasonably be anticipated that 1929 
| will show similar results. These chang- 
ting conditions call for the consideration 
|of a further imecrease in the rates as 
| tentatively announced. 

| “The Compulsory Motor Vehicle Lia- 
| bility Security Law was amended by the 
1930 Legislature to include what are 
known as ‘consequential damages.” These 
were not included in the law previously. 
This amendment in the law will un- 
doubtedly result in more claims. The 
tentative rates proposed by the Com- 
missioner include nothing for this phase 
of the situation. 


Injured Persons 
Receiving More Money 


“Because rates must be based on losses, | 
the public must not be unmindful that 
this law is one whose chief slogan may 
be termed ‘Pay as You Maim or Kill.’| 
The result is that while injured persons 
are protected wnder the law, more and 
| more persons, as appears by figures given 
out by the Registrar of Motor Vehicles, 
are being injured and killed) Because it 
is common knowledge that each Massa- 
chusetts automobile must be insured, in- 
jured persons are demanding more in set-| 
'tlement and receiving more in verdicts 
from juries. The entire spirit of the law 
is directed towards how much, and how) 
surely, the injured person shall be paid. 
Too little attemtion has been given to the 
causes of the cost of insurance. 

“Thus far we have been dealing with 
the situation from the standpoint of 
losses. Rates must be based not only on) 
losses but on expenses. The total amount 
of remuneration available in the tenta-| 
tive rates for the work done by agents 
is 12 per cemt. A recommendation is 
made for an increase to 20 per cent in the} 
allowance which the companies operating 
on an agency basis may make to the 
jagents who render valuable service .to 
|motor vehicle owners. * * * 

“If the compulsory law is to be re-| 
tained, the companies cannot continue to | 
do business at a loss. The people who 
own cars must expect to pay adequate 
rates, Since the compulsory law has 
been in effect the rates hve never been! 
adequate.” { 
| Frank A. Goodwin, former State Reg-; 
istrar of Motor Vehicles and chairman’ 
of the Boston Finance Commission, | 
stated his belief that the demerit sys-! 
tem is impossible. As to the experience | 
in Connecticut under the financial re-! 
sponsibility law, he said there have been 
twice as Many accidents in that State 
jas in Massachusetts compared to the 
/number of cars registered, and that. New 
Hampshire has had its biggest jump in 
accidents under such a system. 

As to the demerit system, Mr. Good- 
win said the imecreases for motorists hav- 
ing accidents would be made above the 
joriginal rate and that such increases 
would be “velwet in the pockets of the 
insurance companies.” 

Thousands of motorists, he paca’ 
are involved im accidents for which they 
,are not respomsible, and there would be 
any number of cases in which the com- 
panies would settle-rather than fight. As 
ja result, he said, the motorists would be 
demerited. 
| Mr. Goodwin declared that the address! 
of the rating byreau’s representative, Mr. 
Magoun, “sounded more like an address 


' 








| 


Radio Decisions and New Petitions 
| Announced by Federal Commission 


| 


Authority to broadcast with the maxi-| 


d to mum allowable broadcasting power of | sh 


50,000 watts on a regular licensed basis, | 


Commission. 


The station, the ninth to go on the air 
with this power, has been broadcasting 
under an expérimental license for the) 
past several weeks with its mew high- 
| powered transmitter. The action on Sept. | 
|9, however, assigns to the station a regu- 
ilar license for the power on the 1,090, 
kilocyele channel, with unlimited hours 
of operation. | 


The Commission announced decisions | 
‘on other applications as well as new ap- | 
plications received as follows: | 

Applications granted: 

_Radiomarine Corp; of America, San Fran- | 
cisco, Calif., granted construction permit, 
|frequencies 151, 153, 157, 159, 160, 400, 410,! 
454, 469, 8,290, 8,450, 11,050, 11,230, 13,270, | 
16,580 ke. (alloeated to ocean going ves. | 
sels). 12,490 ke. (allocated and licensed to| 
Radiomarine Corp. of America); power not 
to exceed 10 kw., for period of 90 days. 

The Doolittle Radio Corp, New Haven, | 
Conn, granted construction permit for new) 
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Is Continued in 


Oklahoma ‘Case 


Proration? Order to. Be Re: 
strained Until Coutt 





Suit Against State Body | 





State of Qklahoma: 
Oklahoma City, Sept. 10. 

The termporary injunction restraining 
the State Corporation Commission from’ 
enforcing its oil proration order will] 
continue im effect until the Supreme 
Court of Oklahoma reaches conclusion 
upon oral arguments heard Sept.~9 in 
the case of the C. QJulian Oil & Roy-| 
alties Co. against the Commission to 
test the State’s conservation policy. 

The court took the matter under ad- 
visement at the conclusion of the: argu- 
ments upon a motion by the Attorney 
General, J. Berry King, to dissolve the 
temporary writ. 

John Head, attorney for 
Company, contended the order was in 
excess of the police powers of the State 
Corporatiorm Commission, amd that the 
1915 Oil Conservation Act on which its 
authority was based is inyalid. 

He made the charge that the proration 
was for price fixing rather than for the 
prevention of actual physi¢al waste, and 
declared the Corporation Commission 
had no right to exercise its police power! 
on an economic basis) He ~ contended 
the proration was unequakamong the! 


the Julian 





The contention of the State and rep-| 
resentatives of the oil industry was that! 
the proration served to protect the in- 
terest of all concerned in taking the oil| 
from a common pool, and-the Commis- 
sion was ‘within its legal “amd _ constitu-| 
tional right in making -its proration| 
order. ; 

W. L. Murphy, Assistant Attorney 
General; C. B. Ames, counsel for the 
Texas Co., and W.T. Z. German, chief} 
counsel for the Skelly Oil Co. of Tulsa,| 
and chairman of the Mid-Continent Oil; 
and Gas Association's subcommittee of 
the legal committee on proration for 
the Oklahoma ‘City field, argued in be- 
half of the Commission. 
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for the imsurance eompanies than one 
for the rating bureau.” 

“The rates,” he said, “are based on fig- 
ures from the rating bureau. They get | 
them from the insurance companies. I} 
know you have some employes in the 
bureau, but not enough to get honest} 
statistics. I know something about sta-| 
tistics because of my experience as Reg- | 
istrar of Motor Vehicles. I am going to| 
show you that the statistics you are get, 
ting-are Lying statistics.” 

The speaker then stated that the rates 
promulgated in 1928 for 1929 involved 
increased premiums of $1,800,000, while 
the following year they were increased 
by $1,600,000, and “now you propose to 
raise therm again and they get another 
$1,200,000.”” 

He presented statistics to show the in- 
creases im the numbers of deaths and 
injuries as compared with. the ngmbers 
of registered and insured cars in Boston 
and in other localities, and Gigcussed the 
cost of doing business, claims paid, ete., 
concluding with the assertion that the 
Commissioner should reduce the present 
rates instead of increasing them. 

Other speakers alleged that the fig: 
ures obtained by the Department from 
the insurance companies Were unreliable. 

Mr. Magoun again took the floor to, 
assert that his figures were reliable and 
formed the proper basis for considera- 
tion of new rates. 


| 
1,370 and night power of 100 w., same time, 
aring with WBTM. 
Martin C. Newman, Sturgis, Mich., re- 
quests comstruction permit to erect new sta- 
tion on 950 ke., 100 w, 7 a. m. to 7'p. m.! 
daily, or unlimited. 
Clifford CC. Sawyer, Elkhart, Kans., ‘re-| 
quests construction permit to erect new sta- 
tion on 1,370 kec., 20 w., unlimited time. « 
Detroit Brdestg. C., Detroit, Mich., re- 
quests comstruction permit to erect new sta- 
tion on 1,200 ke., 100 w., unlimited time. 
WREC, WREC, Inc. WOAN, Memphis, 
enn. ,requests construction permit to move | 
ansmitter from Whitehaven, Tenn., to| 
yest Memphis, Ark; install new trans- 
mitter, change frequency from 600 to 650 
ke, and imerease power from 1 kw day and 
500 W. night to 50 kw. | 
KSL, Radio Service Corp. of Utah, ‘Salt | 
Lake City, Utah, requests construction per- 
mit to move studio locally im Salt Lake; 
install new transmitter, and increase power 
from 5 kw. to 50 kw. 
Broadcasting applications : 


WTFI, Toccoa Falls Institute, Savannah | 
& Tugalo Streets, Toccoa, Ga., construction 
permit to move studio and -transmitter to 
Cox College, College Park, Ga., and make a 
few changes in equipment. 

WRBU, A. J. Kirby Musie Company, Gaé&- 
tonia, N. C., construction permit to move 


t, 


‘told: the budget for 1930 is over $700,000. 


/frease in national wealth. 


|science, 


|agricultural product. 


‘Public Utility Commissioners. 


transmitter to be used in determining loca- | studio and transmitter to 195-197 West Main 
Street, 


"To Resume Hearings! 


Investigations Set for Sept. 29| 
To Be First Since August Fire 


| 
| 





Public hearings in the investigation of | 


iy the Federal Trade Commission Sept. 


29 when the affairs of two companies will | 
be examined, the Commission announced | 


Sept. 10. 

This was the first statement of future 
action by the Commission since fire swept 
throu its quarters Aug. 30. and re- 

uw a temporary interruption of of- 
fee work, The announcement follows in 
full text: i 

- The Federal Trade Commission will 


resume public hearings in its investiga- | 
tiom of power and gas utilities (S. Res. | 
83, TOth Cong., lst Sess:) Monday, Sept. | 


29, when affairs of the Carolina Power 
and “Light Company, Raleigh, N. C., and 
the Minnesota and Light Company, Du- 
luth, Minn,, will be examined. The hear- 
ing will begin. at 10 o’clock in rgom 4303, 
Interior Department Building. 
«The .Carolina company is a subsidiary 
of the National Power and Light Com- 
pamy,. New York, while the Minnesota 


group is a unit of the American Power 
and. ight Company, New York. Both 
the nal and American corporations | 
a rtly owned by the Electric Bond 


& re Company. 





’ is will be the first hearing in the | 
investigation following the Sum- 


@ Following ic the full text of the state- 


; ment: 


First Action in Program 
The attacked decision and order is the 
first affirmative action of the Board of 
Public Utility Commissioners in connec- | 
tion with a program of work on railroad | 
grade crossing elimination as provided | 


in 1 n | for in the so-called Davis Act’of 19360, | tanooga, Tenn., granigd authority to install|8", Miss., construction permit to erect a 
power and _gas utilities will be resumed | Heretofore, the entire cost of the elimi- | #¥tomatic frequency control, 


nation of railroad grade crossings has | 
been borne by the railroad company. Un- 
der the provisions of chapters 101 and | 
| 102, Laws of 1930, it is provided that | 
50 per cent of the cost of construction 
work shall be borne by the railroad com- 
pany and 50 percent by the State. There 
has been set up for this year a fund of 
$2,000,000, out of which the State will 
pay its share of the cost of this work. 
The hearing in connection with the 
elimination of Main Avenue (Lodi Read), 
in the Borough of Wallington, is the first 


has for its purpose the abolishment of 
dangerous railroad grade crossings. The 
plan which has been approved by the 
Board is estimated to cost $77,300. How- 
ever, there is not included in this amount 
the cost of land or property damage 
which, in this case, will be negligible, 
There is now being made a complete 
study and survey of all of the railroad 
grade crossings in the State of New Jer- 





sey, with a view to bringing about their| 


eventual elimination. It is the purpose 
of the Board to cast a program of work 
each year, and already there is 
consideration for the year 1931 a num- 
ber of important grade crossings to be 
considered for abolishment. 


} 


proceeding brought under this act which | 


under | 


tion for WD RC; 1,330 ke, 50 w. power. 

Bell Tel. Labs., Inc, Mendham Twp., N.| 
J,, granted modification of construction per- | 
mit extending completion date to Oct. 15, 
1930, e | 

W6XE, Dr. John EF, Waters, Orange, Calif.,| 


granted renewal of license, frequencies | 
1,604, 2,398, 3,256, 4,795, 8,650, 12,850, 17,300 
ke,, 500, w. | 


WDOD, Chattanooga Radio Co., Inc., Chat- | 


be arg WKBH, int, LaCrésae, Wis., 
granted license on 1,380 ke, 1 kw. i 
with KSO. Pade 4 
KMOX-KFQA, The Voice of St. Louis, 
Inc, St. Louts, Mo., granted license for 50 
kw, transmitter on 1,090 ke, 25 kw. regular 
plus 25 kw. experimentally, unlimited time. 
KGFG, Faith Tabernacle Assn., Inc., Okla- 
homa City, Okla., arenes consent to voluh- 
tary assigpment of license to Oklahoma 
Brdestg. Cd., Imc. (Set for hearing on Apr. 
14, 1930, reconsidered and granted.) 
WMAN, The Columbus Brdestg. Corp., Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, granted construction permit 
jto move tramsmitter and studio locally in 
}Columbus; install new equipment and in- 
|crease power from 50 to 100 w. on 1,210 ke. 
| KFQW, KFQwW, Inc, Seattle, Wash. 
granted renewal of license 1,420 ke., 100 w. 
KOJX, Gray & Danielson Mfge. Co., 8. S. 
“Lake Galewood,” granted permission to op- 
erate spark equipment on board “Lake 
Galewood,”, calling 500 ke, working 41Q 
425, 454 ke., radio compass 375 ke., maxir 
mum power 2 kw.,, B emission. 
Set for hearing: 


Radio Corp. of America, Ohio Co., Nr. 
Cincinnati, Ohio, requests construction per- 
mit for tramsmitter for general communica- 
tion service with ships operating on Ohio 
jand Mississippi rivers. 


burg, Va., requests construction permit to 
install new equipment and inerease day 
power from 100 to 250 w.; retain frequency 





WLVA, Lynchburg Brdestg. Corp., Lynch-| 


Gastonia; install 
ceage frequency ones 1,210 ke. to 620 ke, 
and increase power from 100 . . 
with unlintited hours, rr 

WSMB, Saenger Theater§, Ine., and Mai- 
son Blamehe Company, 900 Canal Street, 
New Orleans, La, construction permit to 
move tramsmitter to about sewen miles from 
present Iocation and install mew equipment. 

J. C. Johnson & Everett M. Peck, Jack- 


new equipment, 


jnew station to use 1,230 ke., 
|limited hours. 

| KGNO, Melvin. A. McCollom, near Dodge 
City, Kams., request for authority to yolun- 
jtarily assign license tom the Dodge City 
| Broadeasting Company. 


250 w., and un- 


Efforts of Scientists to Aid) — 
Industry and Farmers Outlined 


nished one-half. The expenses are met 
by income from investment and sale of 
patents, appropriations from the govern- 
ment, -and from industry. I was 


Quoting from official description: “The 
Institute conducts investigations in, the 
pure sciences of physics and,chemistry, 
aiming at their industrial development, 
and at the same tine engaging in ap- 
plied research. No undertaking, whether 
it be- in industry or agriculture, would | 
be able to attain sound development un- 
less it were based upon physics and chem- | 
istry.”” Here, indeed, is an emphatic | 
endorsement from the Far East of 
Bryce’s statement of the world of today! 
being ruled, by’physical science. At this 
Japanese institute there are some 30 
laboratories carrying out work on nearly 
200 problems, with .a staff of over 500 
persons. / 


It is well to remember that within the 
span of life of men still vigorous, Japan 
has emerged from a feudal, mainly agri- + 
cultural state supporting for the previ- 
ous century a stable population of 25,- 
000,000, to a nation more and more in- 
tensely industrial supporting in the same+ 
area a population of more than 63,000,- 
000, accompanied by a tremendous in- 
In terms of 
this wealth and population the Japanese 
Government is probably spending more 
than any other on the development and 
application of the physical sciences, 
through its governmental laboratories. 

Several of the European countries | 
which have achieved their complete in- 
dependence since 1918, such as Finland, 
oland and Czechoslovakia, have recog- 
nized the advantages of governmental 
support of research in’ the physical 
sciences and have established or are 
actively organizing such laboratories, 
either as independent establishments or 
attached to an éducational institution, or 
in direct association with national indus- 
tries. In the East Indies, The Nether- 
landS maintains a testing and research 
laboratory on the Island of Java and the 
Philippine Government a_ bureau of 





Central Agricultural Unit 
Often Favored In Past | 


Much could be said ,and a great deal 
undoubtedly will be said at this confer- 
ence, on the growth, role, and scope or 
governmental laboratories concerned pri- 
marily with agricultural problems. This 
5 a field far more familiar to you than 
© me, and I will not presume to enter 
upon: it. 

The Federal Government’s interest in| 
agriculture has grown at an ever-increas- 
ing rate since Benjamin Franklin sent 
sikworm eggs and mulberry cuttings 
from England. Washington, our first 
President, favored a central agricultural 
department which might draw “to a com- 
mon .center the results everywhere of 
individual skill and observation” and 
spread “them thence over the whole na- 
tion.”” Also, President Taylor, in 1849, 
favored a Federal unit of agriculture 
with the words “To elevate the social 
condition of agriculturists, to increase 
his prosperity, and to extend his means 
of usefulness to his country by multiply¢ 
ing his sources of infotmation, should be 
the study of every statesman and a pri- 
mary object with every legislator.” These 
words of’80 years ago are as pertinent 
today as when first uttereg. 

The United States Department of Agri- 
culture was finally established in 1862 
and has had a phenomenal growth; its 
great laboratories and field stations have 
been a wonderful asset to the Nation. 

_ The interdependence of agriculture and 
industry is in many cases very marked | 
and there are also many examples of a 
manufactured commodity displacing an 
The classic ex-| 
ample of the latter is the replacement of | 
indigo from plants by a coal tar product. | 
This study of the possibility of develop- 
ing staple products from new sources of | 
supply, or finding substitutes for exist- 
ing’ products has become more and more 
an important function of Government | 
laboratories. As an illustration of this | 
type of activity may be mentioned the | 
work of the Bureau of Standards on| 
sugars. 4 ¢ 

Several. years ago we showed how to 
produce granulated dextrose economi- 
cally, a sugar now readily recovered from 
corn, and the resulting corn sugar indus- 
try has already attained a firm position 
in the United States. We are now trying 





ultimate success, of the economic pro- 
duction of the sweetest of the ordinary 
sugars, known as levulose, readily re- 
coverable from a tuber, the Jerusalem 
artichoke, which can be, grown anywhere 
in the United States. The Bureau has 
also been investigating, in cooperation 
with industry, the production and utili- 
zation of another sugar, xylose, which 
may be recovered from *several agri¢ul- 
tural products incuuding corn, peanut 
shells, and cotton hulls. 


Other Substitutions 
Are Pointed Out 


Another recent example of substitution 
will. occur to all of you, that of rayon 
isplacing cotton to a serious extent, af- 





Artificial Production of Rubber and Use of Waste Farm 
‘Products Among Subjects Studied, Inter-Amer- 
‘ican Conference Is Told 





[Continued from Page 2.] 


porations or individuals within the United | 


‘make sure its results are trustworthy, 


to solve the question, with prospects of | 


scientific investigations, engineeting, 
manufacturing, commerce, and educa- 
tional. institutions with the standards 
adopted or recognized by the Govern-- 
ment; the construction, when necessary, 
of standards, their multiples and sulsdivi- 
sion$; the testing and calibrations of 
standard measuring apparatus; the solu- 
tion of problems which arise in connec- 
tion with standards; the determination of 
physical constants and the properties of 
materials, when such data are of great 
importance to scientific or manufacturing 
interests and are not to be obtained of 
sufficient accuracy elsewhere.” 


Bureau Organized 
As Service To Nation 


The Bureau is authorized to exercise 
its functions for the Federal, State, or 
municipal governments, scientific soci- 
eties, educatierfal institutions, firms, cor- 





States. Fees are charged for services 
except to the Federal or State Govern- 
ments. Thus you will see the Bureau 
is organized as a service bureau to the 
Nation. 

The Congress of the United States has 
interpreted the establishing act very 
liberally in making appropriations for 


reau, for the benefit of the Government 
and the Nation.’ It might be well to’ 
emphasize here that Congress has con- 
ferred upon the Bureau no police powers. 
Its findings thus stand on their own 
merits and are accepted by voluntary 
cooperation. It follows that the Bu- 
reau’s responsibility is thus increased to 


but it can issue no orders, and its find- 
ings are in no sense mandatory or bind- 
ing on any one. 

As of Aug. 22, 1930, the total Bureau 
personnel, including all persons officially 
connected with the Bureau, is 1,180. Of 
these there are 712 engaged in the scien- 
tific and standardization work, which in- 
ludes 50 employes on a part-time basis, 
and 100 research associates stationed 
here by 45 industries. 

The Bureau is organized for adminis- 
trative purposes into nine scientific and 
technical divisions, a standardization 
group of four divisions, together with the 
office, plant and shop. units. 

The scientific divisions embrace the 
subjects of weights and measures, elec- 
tricity, including radio, heat and powen 
optics, chemistry, mechanics and sound, 
and the technical divisions include or- | 
ganic and fibrous materials—paper, rub- 
ber, leather, ,and textiles—metallurgy, 
clay and silicate products, including 
glass, cement and concrete, refractories, 
stone, pottery, etc. 

In the standardization group-are the 
nonlaboratory divisions of simplified | 
practice, building and housing, specifica- 
tions, and trade standards. 


Standards Maintained 
Are Official For Country 


On the weights and measures division, 
the country depends for uniformity and 
exactness in instruments and devices 
based on the fundamental units of length, 
mass, and time. The standards main- 
tained at the Bureau are the official 
standards of the country. This division 
tests great "quantities of apparatgs for | 
the Federal and State Governmefts as 
well as for manufacturers and users. The | 
work ranges in scope from the smallest | 
measurable quantities up to railroad test 
cars of 100,000 pounds capacity—for ‘the 
calibration of which the’ Bureau ‘main- 
tains a master track scale at Chicago and 
three -test cars, with weights in 10,000 
pound units, which cars travel about the 
country testing railroad and shippers’ 
weighing scales. A uniform’ basis of 
measuring freight schedules totalling | 
over $4,500,000%s thus maintained. The 
mechanical industries manufacturing in- 
terchangeable parts, such as for auto- 
mobiles and typewriters, are greatly 
helped by the work of this division which 
is compelled in some cases to be able to 
measure lengths as closely as one mil- 
liofth of an inch (one 25 millionths of a 
millimeter) for gauges used by these in- 
dustries. 

In the various branches of the electri- | 
cal industry, the manufacture of instru- 
ments and machines, power generation 
and distribution, communication, and 
illumination, the demands for accuracy 
are no less exacting. For example, the 
requirements of radio broadcasting have 
increased a thousand-fold in the last five 
years and the Bureau has now-to main- 
tain its standard frequencies constant to 
at least one part in a million, an accom- 
plishment requiring the most elaborate 
scientific research. It is perhaps a sur- 
prising fact that as an industry becomes 

ore highly developed, because of scien- 
tific research,yas is the electrical indus- 
try, its demands on the Government Bu- 
réau for did become greater than those 
|of less highly developed industries. As a 
consequence, our largest division is that 
devoted to electricity. 

The heat and powe? division maintains 
the temperature scale for the country, 


dion from Rio de Janeiro: is dis 


Brazil Expecting ; 


Increased Sales. 


Of Costly Radios 





Greater. Use of Expensive 


Equipment ‘to, Result 
From Projected Improve- 
ments in Programs 





Although popular favor in. Brazil at 
present is for “cheap, low-powered” radio 
receiving set’, projected improvements ' 
in the quality and diversification of pro- 
grams in that country undoubtedly will 
be reflected in the sales volume of more 
expensive equipment, it has been re- 
ported to the Department of Commerce 
by the Trade Commissioner at Sao Paulo, 
David S. Green, the Electrical Equip- 
ment Division announced Sept. % 

During 1929, exports of. radio appa- 
ratus to Brazil totaled $550,037, of which 
$171,973 was for receiving sets and $128,- 
422 was for receiving set components, 
Radio tubes exported amounted to $90,- 


248. 


While the present demand for short4 


wave receivers is limited by the cost, 
theoretically this should be a good mar- 
ket, Commissioner Green points out, but 
many petential customers are delaying 


in the expectation of establishment of a 


domestic station to relay and rebroadcast 
short-wave programs from distant points 
of origin. 

work it desired to have done at the Bu-}\ The report follows in full text:, 


Much of the pioneer radic work i$ 
Brazil was done in the State of Sao 
Paulo, which remains outstanding as an 
apparatus market. While popular favor 
at present leans toward cheap lew- 
powered sets, projected improvements 
in the quality and diversification of pro- 
grams will undoubtedly be reflected sub- 
stantially in the sales volume of more 
expensive equipment. During the year 
1929 exports of radio apparatus from 
the United States to Brazil amounted 
to $550,037 in value, according to United 
States export statistics. Of this amount 
$171,973 was accounted for by complete 
receiving sets and $128,422 was for re- 
ceiving set components. Radio tubes ex- 
ported to Brazil during that year 
amounted to $90,248. United States ex- 
port statistics for the first six months 6f 
1930 show that the value of radio ap- 
paratus destined for Brazil amounted 
to $250,656. Stocks are low, however, 
and a.substantial increase in orderg is 
anticipated before the end of the Sum- 
mer. 


Location Affects Reception 


The location of the City of Sao Paulo 
and most of the State on a plateau, with 
mountains separating it from Rio de 
Janeiro, seriously impairs the reception 
of distant broadcasting, with the excep- 
tion of several very powerful short-wave 
stations in the. United States which are 
heard in Brazil very well by those people 
possessing the proper type of receiver. 

Programs from Argentina and Uru- 
guay.do not come in at all well in Brazil 
except during clear cool nights in the 
months of June to September. Recep- 

appeint- 
ing for the reason largely that the sta- 
tions there have reduced their. power. 
The Netherland firm Phillips is estak- 
lishing a station powered with 250 watts 
and operating on a wave length of 240 
meters, which should provide for better 
pick-up in Sao Paulo. 2 

At present there are only two stations ™ 
operating in the City of Sao Paulo, one 
of these havin been in operatiog for 
six_years and offering an excellent pro- 
gram. It is equipped with crystal con- 
trol, and. its power is 1 kilowatt. An- 
other broadcasting station is to be placed 
in operation from the top of the 24-story 
Martinelli "building in Sao Paulo. This 
station is to be backed financially by an 
agent for several well-known. American 
lines. The wave length of this station 
has not yet been determined. : 

Several foreign radio groups are giv- 
ing serious thought to the erection of 
stations to pick up short wave programs 
from the United States and Europe, plan- 
ning to rebroadcast them over a wave 
within the range of the more popular 
receiving sets. The accomplishment of 
such & project would cause a decided 
increase in radio popularity. 

Types of Sets Preferred 


The Sao Paulo district is generally re- 
garded as the most important one in 
Brazil from the standpoint of radio sales. 
Trade estimates have placed the number 
of receiving sets in operation in. the 
State of Sao Paulo at 40,000. Of. this 
total, probably 25,000 are crystal sets, 
9,000 battery-operated sets, and 6,000 
electrically: operated sets. Of the 9,000 
battery-operated sets it is estimated that 
5,000 were imported assembled and 4,000 
made up locally largely of imported 
parts. At least 90 per cent. of the elec- 
tric sets are believed to have been im- 
ported in one or another stage of. as- 
sembly. —_ : 

Probably 75 per cent.of the.tube re- 
ceivers are of the table type. _ Dealers 
in the cabinet-type sets contract, locally 
for. the manufacture of. their cabinets, 
following the American models in de- 
sign as closely as pfacticable. This is 
due to high duty rates and the abund- 





testing thermdmeters and pyrometers 
reading from the lowest to the highest 
attainable temperatures used -in scien- 
tific research and by industry; carries 
out investigations on heat insulating and 





fecting not only agriculture but also the 
textile industry profoundly. 

_ A natural product which has long fase- 
inated the chemist, is rubber. We have 
seen the gradual substitution of the cul- 
tivated for the wild plant, and the study 
of the behavior and yield of new plants, 
such as guayule, and the chemist has 
even succeeded in producing synthetic 





SJ, Wisconsin State Journal. Broad- 
jcasting Company, Beloit, Wis., license to 
cover Construction permit issued Apr. 16, 
1930, to move transmitter to S. W. of South 
medtsom, erect a studio at Main & Monona 
streets, 


power from 500 w. to 500 w. day and 250 w. 
night, amd hours from sharing with WIBO 
jand WPCC to unlimited. 

| WLBC, ‘Donald A. Burton, 2224 South 
|Jeffersom Street, Muncie, Imd., modification 
lof licemse to move studio from 120 §, Mul- 
jberry Street, to 200 S. Mulberry Street. 
Applications received (other than broad- 
casting) = 


Aeronautical Radio, Inc., Phoenix, Ariz, 
Denver, Colo. Kingham, Ariz., Holbrook, 
Ariz, renewal of license for 3,070, 3,460, 
6,350, 8,015, 12,180 ke, 400 w. 

Aeronautical Radio,,Inc., Harrisburg, Pa, 
Newark, N. 3%. Newark, N. J., Harrisburg, 
Pa, near Philadelphia, Camden County, N. 
|J., Pittsburgh, Pa, new construction permils 
\for 3,468, 6,365, 12,180, 8,015 ka, 400 w. 
Aeronautical point-to-point service, 

z W6XV, Federal Telegraph Co., Palo Alto, 
Calif., modification of experimental license 
8,256, 4,795, 6,425, 8,650, 12,850, 17,300 ke. 








rubber. At the Bureau we have examined 
rubber said to have been extracted from 
crude petroleum, and within the past few 
months we have produced in the labora- 


Madison, install mew equipment, tory rubber in crystalline form, Where 
change frequency from 560 ke. to 780 ke,|these discoveries will lead, no one can 


say; but in the past, history shows that 
| with a glimmer of hope to light his way, 
the physical scientist will not b@turned 
aside from his goal. 
During your stay in Washington, some 
f you, I hope ali of you, will want to 
visit the Bureau of Standards and see 
for yourselves what we are doing or try- 
ing to do in the development and appli- 
cation of the physical sciences in aid of 
American industry’ and business. You 
will.see that our work may be broadly 
classified under the headings: Standardi- 
zation, research, and conservation—“eli- 
mination of waste,”"—the term used by 
| President Hoover. , 
The organic act establishing the Bu- 
reau_ in 1901, thus defines its functions: 
“That the functions of the Bureau shall 
consist in the custody of standards; the 


fire resisting properties of materials; and 
tests of automotive and airplane engines 
the latter in the laboratory under condi- 
tions simulating flight at 3,000 or more 
meters, as well as lubricants and fuels. 
To be continued in the issue of 
Sept. 12 


Arizona Soon Will File 
Suit in Boulder Dam Case 


State of, Arizona: 
Phoenix, Sept. 10. 
The Attorney General, K. Berry Pe- 

terson, and his special assistant, Clifton 
Mathewg, will go to Washington the lat- 
ter part of September, to file suit “for 
the protection of, Arizona’s rights in the 
Colorado River,” according to an an- 
nouncement by Mr. Peterson. 
| The pleadings in the suit which the 
State pf Arizona will institute in con- 
; nection with the Boulder Dam project 
are now being printed, the Attorney 
General said, and will be filed soon after 
the Supreme Court of the United States 
convenes after its Summer recess, 








Inspection of Apples 


Official standards for the inspection of 
apples ‘are available in printed form 
from th: Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 


for change in frequencies to 1,604, 2,398,| comparison of‘ the standards used in|nomics, (Department of Agriculture.) 


- 


ance of beautiful native hardwood: 
which take a fine polish and so discour- 
age the importation of manufactured 
cabinets. a 

The difficulties in getting good rec 
tion ‘from ‘distant. stations has. causé 
popular favor to swing gradually to 
comparatively cheap and low-powered 
electric sets, owing to the fact. that local 
broadeasti§g is not of sufficient high 
grade to warrant the use of an expensive 
set in order to obtain precise reproduc- 
tion. European manufacturers, particus 
larly Telefunken, Phillipa,, and Nora, 
have capitalized this situation and they 
are making heavier sales of four-tube 
sets priced at about the equivalent ‘of 
$60 retail. 

Local mantfacture of complete :radio 
sets has ceased on an industrial scale, 
; With the failure last year of Radio In- 
‘dustrial Brasileira. 
|very few of its’ parts and, perhaps 
largely for this reason, its sets did not 
give satisfaction for very long. ‘fhere 
are, however, a number of radio. enthu- 
siasts who have developed into specialists 
and who construct’ sets, largely ‘of im- 
ported parts. Servicing facilities. are 
comparatively good,’ at‘least in the city 
of Sao Paulo. Special servicing depart- 
ments are nov@ maintained’ by the out- 
standing distributors. 

At present the demand for short-wave 
receivers is limited:only by ‘their rela- 
tively high cost. Theoretically this 
should be @ good magket, owing to the 
relatively small time 
Braziland the United States om Euro; 
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Western Roads 
Seek Rehearing 
~ On Grain Tariff 





Petition to I. €. C. Holds 
$20,000,000 Reduction 
In'‘Revenue Would Follow 
Order of July 1 


| Rehearing and reconsideration of the 

issues involved in the reduction of wesé- 
ern grain rates ordered by the Inter- 
state. Commerce Commission in its order 
of July 1, was sought by the western 
railroads on Sept. 10 in a petition: filed 
with the Commission. (Docket No. 17000, 
Part 7.) . 

Declaring that the requirements of the 
rate-making provisions of section 15a of 
the Interstate Commerce Act impose 
upon the Commission the duty to take 
steps to increase railway revenues 
rather than to reduce them, the western 
carriers contended that the Commission’s 
proposed freight rate readjustment on 
grain and grain products will bring 
about a $20,000,000 reduction in the 
roads’ annual revenues. | i 

. This’ reduction, it was ‘contended, will 
be made despite the fact that western 
railroads have never received the “fair 
return” on ‘their investment contem- 
lated by the law. 
5 Fair Return Not Realized _ 
“The carriers in thé western district,” 
tinued the petition, “are not now 
e@ning and for years past have not 
earned the fair return provided by law: 
The: order~ complained of will further 
substantially reduce their net income. 
The low rate level thus imposed mani- 
fests the Commission’s failure to fulfill 
the-affirmative duty paced upon it, by 
section 12a (a) and further manifests 
its’ failure to employ the usual tests of 
+he reasonableness of rates applied by 
<he Commission when it but recently 
found in two decisions that the existing 
general level of rates on grain and grain 
products was not unreasonable,” | 

Points’ brought out by the carriers in 
support of their contentions are: | 

“The order requires rates that will 
«ubstantially reduce the revenues of your 
petitioners in the face of the genera 
rate level which at present is and for 
years past has been insufficient to pro- 
vide for a fair return. 

“In entering the order herein the Com- 
mission has failed to comply with the 
affirmative duty, imposed upon it by sec- 
tion 15a to provide for a fair return. 

“The order becomes operative at a 
time so long subsequent to the closing of 
the record that the present conditions 
with respect to carrier revenue are not 
reflected by the facts which were in evi- 
dence before the. Commission. : 

“The order requires rates on grain and 
grain products at a level substantially 
below that which was twice recently ap- 
proved by the Commission and there is 
no finding with respect to, changed condi- 
tions in justification of thé repudiation of 
its ‘former decisions. é 

“While the findings are said to be un- 
der the. provisions of. the . Interstate 
Commerce Act, the Commission appears 
to have been influenced to a great extent 
by the Hoch-Smith Resolution as previ- 
ously construed by it. : 

“The general level of the rates is 
made so low that the proportional rates 
for equalization purposes are shown by 

report itself to be wholly indefen- 
le. 

“The ‘order requires the transportation 
of grain products at the reduced wheat 
rates while the record shows without 
dispute that grain products are not only 
of higher value but that their cost of 
transportation is considerably in excess 
of the.cost of transporting wheat. . 

“Combinations of flat rates to the pri- 

ary markets and proportional rates be- 
yond, applicable to other than continu- 
ous shipments, necessarily are unrea- 
sonably low is the components theré of 
result from breaking on the market 
points a one-factor through rate alleged 
to have first been determined upon a 
reasonable basis. 

“The requirement that there shal) be 
two free stops in transit, plus one in- 
spection, on,a@ general level of rates as 
low as required is without justification. 

“The order is: made without. evidence 
to support it or upon evidence which 
does not support it. F 

Constitutional Question 

“The order deprives your petitioners 
of their-property without due process of 
law and takes from your petitioners their 
private property for public use without 
just compensation, in violation of the 
Fifth Amendment of the Constitution 
of the United States.” 

The -contention brought out by the 
railroads was that a proper enerentee- 
tion of relationships in the rates on 
grain and grain products from producing 
te consuming territories and between the 
markets and ports, would have brought 
about an adjustment of the issues in- 
volved in each complaint involved in the 
proceeding, without any reduction in the 
general rate level. 

“But few complaints sought a general 
reduction,” said the petition, “and the 
most emphatit of these was not suffici- 

ly optimistic to anticipate such a blow 
to carrier revenue as the Commission de- 
livered by the order entered herein, : 

“The questions of net income and fair 
re ~should have been of paramount 
imp’ he nce in reaching a decision in this 
investigation,” the petition emphasized, 
“Grain and grain products constitute a 
substantial part the tonnage of the 
carriers in the western district and any 
appreciable reduction in the rates on 
these commodities would have a substan- 
tial revenue effect. * * * 

“Furthermore,” it was said, “the re- 
ductions in revenue from the order in this 
case comes at a time when the effects 
of ‘subsidized competition from, water- 
ways, trucks, ¢etc., and the losses in pas- 
senger traffic, are felt’ to a greater ex- 
tent than ever before. : 


United States Observer 
To Attend Air Congress 


The United States is to be represented 
by an unofficial observer at the Ninth 
International Congress of the Juridical 
Committee on International Aviation, the 
Department of State announced Sept. 10. 
The announcement follows in full text. 

Mr. John J. Ide, of 15 Place Vendome, 
Paris, France, Technical Assistant in 
Europe to the National Advisory Oom- 
mittee for Aeronautics, has been desig- 
nated an unofficial observer on the part 
of the United States Government to at- 
tend the th International Congress of 
the: Comite-Juridique - International de 


- n to be held at Budapest from 





to Oct, 3 year. 
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I. C. C. Advised.Charges on Shipments Are ‘Unreasonable’ 
| And ‘Prejudicial’ When Compared With Those’ 
; Into Neighboring States 





The freight rates on fresh decidudds carriers applying to the transportation 
fruits shipped from California ‘origin | of deciduous fruits, from California to 
points to destinations in North Dakota | stations in the States of South Dakota, 


Freight Rates on California Fruit Means 
To North Dakota Termed Unjust Ship 


Will Be Studied rossivie 


are “unreasonable” and “prejudicial” to 
North Dakota fruit purchasers when 
compared with the rates contemporane- 
ously maintained on similar shipments 
to destinations in South Dakota, Mine- 
sota, Iowa, Wisconsin, Illinois and States 


Minnesota, Iowa, Wisconsin, Illinois and 
States east, particularly Minneapolis, 
St. Paul and Duluth, Minn., in violation 
of section 1 of the Interstate Commerce 
Act; that all of said rates on deciduous 
fruits have been increased since Jan. 1, 


1910. 

_ Pursuant to the order of this Commis- 
| Sion, as amended, in No. 19130, Califor- 
a nia Growers & Shippers Protective 

The charges were made in a formal| League v. Southern Pacific Company et 
complaint (Docket No. 23769) filed with | al,, 129 I. C. C. 25 and 182 I. C. C, 582, 
the Commission by the Board of Rail-| this Commission required a reduction in 
road Commissioners ef. the State of} rates on deciduous fruits from Califor- 


east, particularly Minneapolis, St. Paul 
and Duluth, Minn., the Interstate Com- 
métce Commission was advised on Sept. 
10 by the State of North Dakota, 
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Postal Service 


Disasters 


Conference Called by Com- 
merce Department as Re- 


‘to Avoid Free Mailing Rights Are Held 
Unimportant in Postal Deficit 





Only $9,900,000, 


Assistant Postmaster General 
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sult of ‘Fairfax-Pinthis’|,; county newspapers consist of 1.11 per 


Accident 


Heads of steamship companies, repre- | 
sentatives of the petroleum industry, and ! 


port authorities on the Great Lakes and | 
coastal ports have been invited to a con- 
ference Sept. 29 in an effort to avoid 
shipping disasters similar to the “Fair- 
fax”-“Pinthis” collision, according to a | 
statement issued by the Department of 
Commerce, Sept. 10. The statement fol- 
lows in full text: 

In an effort to avoid shipping disasters 








North Dakota. | nia‘ to transcontinental groups A to M, 


C. W. McDonnell, chairman of _ the/ inclusive, from $1.73 to $1.60. (except 


|North Dakota Board of Railroad Com- 


was filed as a “follow-up” of the State’s 
participation in the Great Northern- 
California Extension Case, in which case 
the Great Northern offered to establisn 


Dakota and California via the North 
Pacific Coast gateways. 

The extension referred to contem- 
‘plated about 200 miles of new construc- 
tion by the Great Northern and Western 
Pacific railroads between Klamath Falls, 
Oreg., and Keddie, Calif,, which would 
open up the markets on the Northern 
Lines to traffic with the California pro- 
ducing points now served practically ex- 
| clusively by the Southern Pacific. At 
jthe time of the hearing, officials of the 
Great Northern testified that in the event 
of approval of the new construction, the 
railroads would, as stated by the North 
Dakota Commissioner, put into effect new 
rates oh deciduous fruits from Califor- 
nia to the Northwest. 

The Commission subsequently ap- 
proved the construction proposed and 
Commissioner McDonnell declared that 
work has already been commenced on 
the new line. “The rate on citrus fruits 
is now the same to North Dakota as other 
States,” said ‘the Commissioner, “and 
we feel that the deciduous fruit rates 
to North Dakota via the northern routes 
should be no higher than to other States.” 

The Interstate Commerce Commission 
was asked to assign the present com- 

laint for hearing in conjunction with the 
;turther hearing in No. 19180, California 
Growers & Shippers Protective League 
v. The Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Rail- 
way Company et al. and the complaint 
of the Board of Railroad Commisioners 
of South Dakota dated Aug. 5, 1930, not 
yet assigned a number. 


Involves Deciduous Fruit 


Transcontinental Shipments 


The first case referred to involves 
shipments of deciduous fruits from Cali- 
fornia to transcontinental destinations. 
It is a renewal of the California De- 
eiduous Fruit Case, involving the Hoch- 
Smith Resolution, and which was re- 
cently ruled upon by the Supreme Court 
of the United States. The high court 
held, following a decision of the Inter- 





missioners, explained that the complaint! 


a complete line of rates between North} 


group J, $1.50); that destinations in 
North Dakota are not inéluded in the 
lettered destination groups; that while 
the decision in No. 19130 required re- 
ductions to destinations in the lettered 
groups, including particularly Minneap- 
olis, St. Paul and Duluth, Minn., no cor- 
responding reductions were made to 
North Dakota. 

That the original order of the Com- 
mission in Docket 19130, reported in 129 
I, C. C. 25, required application of the 
reduced rate, $1.60 per cwt., via the 
north Pacific coast gateways, such as 
Portland, Oreg., but upon petition of 
the Great Northern and other defend- 
ants, with the consent of the complain- 
ant, the order was modified so as not 
to require the application of the reduced 
rate via the north Pacific coast gate- 
ways (132 I. C. C. 582); that had the 
reduced rate been made applicable via 
the north Pacific coast gateways, numer- 
ous receiving points in North Dakota 
would have had the benefit of the $1.60 
rate by reason of, being directly inter- 
mediate. 


Violation Alleged in Failure 


To Make Rates Uniform 


That failure of the defendants to 
establish and maintain a rate or rates on 
deciduous fruits, carloads, from Cali- 
fornia to North Dakota via the north 
Pacific coast gateways, no higher than 
1s contemporaneously maintained to Min- 
neapolis, St. Paul and Duluth, Minn., is 
unreasonable in violation of section 1 
of the Interstate Commerce Act, and 
unduly preferential of said -Minnesota 
cities and receivers, shippers and con- 
sumers located therein. 

That the rates to North Dakota during 
the period Oct. 10, 1927 (the effective 











‘date of the order in No. 19130), to July 
| 19, 1930 (when the prior rates were re- 


stored, following decision of the Supreme 
Court in Ann Arbor Railroad Company 
v. United States, decided June 2, 1930) 
were unduly and unjustly prejudicial to 
the receivers, shippers and consumers lo*> 
cated in States named in paragraph 4 in 
violation of section 8 of the. Interstate 
Commerce Act, and that the establish- 
ment, for the future, of rates to points in 


States named in paragraph 4, lower than 
the rates to be maintained to North Da- 
kota, will be in violation of sections 1 
and 3 of the Interstate Commerce Act. 

Wherefore, complainant prays that 
defendants may be severally required to 
answer the ‘charges herein; that after 
due hearing and investigation, an order 
may be made commanding said defend- 
ants, and each of them, to cease and de- 
sist from the aforesaid violations of said 
act, and to establish and put in force 
and apply in the future to the transpor- 
tation of deciduous fruit, carloads, from 


state Commerce Commission that the 
rates assailed were unreasonable in view 
of the provisions of the Hoch-Smith 
Resolution, that the Commission had put 
a wrong interpretation upon that reso- 
lution, and in doing so had neglected to 
abide by the Interstate Commerce Act. 

‘The rates, which had been reduced to 
$1.60 by the Commission on the ground 
that a depression existed which justified 
a reduction under the Hoch-Smith Reso- 
lution, were returned to the former $1.73 
per 100-pound rate level. 


By new complaint, the California ship- 
pers seek to have the case decided under 
the Interstate Commerce Act without ref- 
erence to the Hoch-Smith resolution, 


California to North Dakota rates and 
charges that may be nondiscriminatory, 
reasonable and just, and that such other 
and further order may be made as the 


contending that the situation is , such 
as to justify a reduction under the act 
regardless of the resolution. It is in 
conjunction with this case that the 
North Dakota Commission seeks to have 
its complaint heard. 

The charges contained in the North 
Dakota complaint are as follows: 


Commission“may consider proper in the 
premises. ; 


Note of Good Will Sent 
By Argentine Government 
[Continued from Page 1.] 





The defendant railroads above named 
are common carriers engaged in the 
transportation of property wholly by 
rail between points in the State of Cali- 
fornia on the one hand, and points in 
the State of North Dakota on the other 
hand, and as such common carriers are 
subject to the provisions of the Interstate 
Commerce Act. 


Rates Declared Unjust 


In Comparison With Others 


_ The defendants have published,.estab- 
lished and now maintain in effect, rates 
on fresh deciduous fruit, carloads, from 
points in California 40 destinations in 
Nort Dakota, which fates are published 
in various gariffs, including Agent H. G. 
Toll’s I. C. C, 1288, Agent F. W. Gomph’s 
I. C. C. 918 and 988, and that of said! 
rates, the following are representative: 

From California origins to Bismarck, 
N. Dak., $1.78; Mandan, N. Dak., $1.73; 
Minot, N. Dak., $1.73; Jamestown, N. 
Dak., $1.87%; Fargo, N. Dak., $1.874;| 
Grand Forks; N, Dak., $1.8714. 

The rates described in paragraph 3 are 
unjust, unreasonable and excessive in 
and of themselves, and relatively when 
compared with the rates of defendant 








Rate complaints filed with the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission have just 
been announced as follows: 

No. 28468, Sub, No. 1—The American 
Agricultural Chemical Company, New York 
City, v. the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 
Railway. Against rates on idelible tallow 
and inedible greases from East Buffalo, 
Cleveland, Detroit and West Toledo to 


Rate Complaints ~ 
Filed with the 


Interstate Commerce Commission 


held by the Peruvian authorities since 
the revolutionary turnover of gov- 
ernment, have now ‘been released, the 
Department of State announced Sept. 10. 

The Department understands that they 
will still have to face any charges that 
the Peruvian government may have to 
bring against them, it was stated erally 
by the Acting Secretary of State, Josep 
P. Cotton. The announcement follows in 
full text: 

The Department has received a tele- 
gram from Mr. Fred M. Dearing, Amer- 
ican Ambassador at Lima, dated Sept. 9, 
stating that upon receipt of further 
alarming reports from the Cerro de 
Pasco mines by Mr. Kingsmill, the Am- 
bassador requested 200 more troops to 
provide protection for the mines. These 
troops left Lima for the mines at 1 a. m., 
yesterday morning. 

Ambassador Dearing has informed the 
Department that Charles Sutton was re- 
leased and returned, home yesterday, 
Harold B. -Gildred, who was detained 
upon arrival at Lima on Sunday, was 
released yesterday. Harold B. Grow 
has been released and is expected to ar- 
rive in Lima on Sept. 11 on the steamer 
“Rinac.” 






{ucts from Bayonne, N. J., to Schenectady, 
and discriminatory as compared with rates 
from the same shipping point via the New 
York State barge canal. 

No. 23773.—United States Graphite Com- 
pany, Saginaw, Mich., v. the Michigan Cen- 


tral Railroad, Against the application of 
a sixth class date of 23% cents on car- 


| feed shipments of crushed stone, Joliet, 


ll,, to Saginaw, Mich., as unjust and unrea- 


points in Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, | ble to t tent it ds $2.30 
Missouri, Minnesota, New Jersey, New York, — mde Go. uptent 6 Came & - 


Ohio and Pennsylvania. | 

No. 28771.—Armstrong Paint & Varnish 
Works, Chicago, Ill., v. Pennsylvania Rail- 
road. Against a fifth class rate of 27% 
cents on soya bean oil, carloads, Crothers- 
ville, Ind., to Chicago, Ill, as unjust and 
unreasonable to the extent it exceeds a rate 
of 19 cents contemporaneously in effect 
from Jeffersonville, a more distant point, 
which rato is) 83.33 per cent of the sixth 
class rater, and which is asked for the fu- 
ture and reparation to that basis or such 
other basis as the Commission may deem 
just and reasonable. © 

No, 23772,—The O-Gas-Co. Sales Corpora- 
tion, Mew York, v. the Central Railroad 
Company of New Jersey. Unreasonable, 
unjust and discriminatory rates on ship- 
ments of petroleum and petroleum prod- 


. 
‘ 


No. 23774.—-The Dodge Company, Akron, 
Ohio, v. the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad. 
Ask for reasonable rates for application 
on shipments of furniture, carloads, Fort 
Smith, Ark., to Akron, Ohio. 

No, 23775.—-Nash Dietz Company, Min- 
neapolis, Minn., y the Chicago, Rock Island 
& Pacific. Against a rate of 80 cents on 
shipments of apples, in barrels, Wichita, 
Kans.. to Columbus, Ohio, as unreason- 
able to the extent it exceeds a contempo- 
ranedus rate of 65% cents from Renfrew, 
Okla., a more distant point. 

No. 23776.—-Traffic Bureau, Lynchburg 
Chamver of Commerce, v. the Chesapeake 
& Ohio Railway. Unreasonable rates and 
refrigeration charges on mixed carload 
shipments of peaches and apples between 
pointe in ‘Virginia and Ohio. 


} 
~— ‘ 


similar tu that of the “Fairfax-Pinthis” 
collision in Massachusetts Bay, June 10, 
the questions of the practicability and 
need of “passing lanes” in the coastal 
service and of vessels carrying dan- 
gerous cargoes operating in fog and! 
crowded waters will be discussed by rep- 
resentatives of government and industry 
here Sept. 29. 

Dickerson N. Hoover, Supervising In- 
spector General of the Commerce De-; 
partment’s Steamboat Inspection Service, 
has just issued 1,250 invitations to heads 
of steamship companies, representatives 
of the petroleum industry, and pert au- 
thorities on the Great Lakes and coastal 
ports to meet with officials of the Steam- 
boat Inspection Service to discuss these | 
two problems and take immediate ac- 
tion upon them. Mr. Hoover’s inivita- 
tion reads as follows in full text: | 

In connection with the study that I} 
have made of the case of the collision 
between the steamer “Fairfax” and the 
tanker “Pinthis” on June 10, 1930, in the 
vicinity of No. 4 Gas Buoy in Massachu- 
setts, Bay, resulting in an explosion on | 
the “Pinthis” and her immediate sinking 
with the loss of all hands on board, 
and damage by fire to the “Fairfax” 
with accompanying loss of life, I sub- 
mitted to the Secretary of Commerce 
the two following suggestions as pos- 
sible means of preventing a recurrence 
of an accident of this kjnd: 

“1. I recommend, that you call a con- 
ference of ship owners for the purpose 
of working out a plan for ecahtishing 
passing lanes in coastwise waters. The 
necessity for this has been established 
in Massachusetts Bay, but my thought 
is, while the conditions there may be met 
by establishing passing lanes, to also 
give attention to the same problem in| 
other waters where it may be necessary. 


Suggestions Accepted 


“2. The law is strict with reference to 
the transportation of dangerous articles 
on steamers carrying passengers. Gaso- 
line as eargo would not be permitted: to 
be transported on a steamer carrying 
passengers, but here we have a disaster 
where a vessel that is forbidden by law 
to carry gasoline as cargo is the victim 
by fire, and lives are lost, as the result of 
@ collision with a vessel which is per- 
mitted by law to carry gasoline as cargo. 
While there is no violation of any legal 
rule in the transportation of gasoline as 
cargo in a ship not carrying passengers 
navigating crowded waters in a fog, there 
is, I submit, a question as to the moral 
tight to do this thing, and I recommend 
that you call a conference of the owners 
and operators of tankers with a view of 
working out a plan by which there may 
be an understanding that these vessels 
shall anchor in time of fog in waters 
where there will be no danger of colli- 
sion with passenger ships.” 

The Secretary has accepted these sug- 
gestions and has directed that I arrange 
for a conference, inviting representatives 
from all possibl interests to attend in 
order that careful consideration may be 
given to the problems presented. You 
are accordingly cordially invited to at- 
tend the conference that will be held in 
the auditorium of- the Interior Depart- 
ment Building, 18th and F Streets, 
Northwest, this city, at 10 a. m., Mon- 
day, Sept, 29, 1980, 


| 

















Brazil Expects Increase 
In Sale of Better Radios 


[Continued from Page 8.] 


Reception from these points’ is compara- 
tively good under favorable weather con- 
ditions. Many potential customers, how- 
ever, are holding off in the expectation 
of early establishment of a Brazilian 
Station to-relay and rebroadcast short- 
wave programs from distant points. 

European manufacturers, particularly 
the Netherland firm Phillipa, are giv- 
ing very strong competition in the sale 
of tubes, This firm is reported to be 
doing well in the Sao Paulo market 
with its new line of alternating-current 
tubes and with special battery tubes. 

Manufacturers of most of the imported 
brands of radio receivers cover the Sao 
Paulo territory tMrough a direct exclusive 
agent who sets up subagencies in the out- 
lying communities and handles sales 
within the city through his own retail 
establishments, Most of these local firms 
went intos radio sales as a side line to 
their old established business in electrical 
equipment, musical instruments, or auto- 
mobiles, particularly the first mentioned, 
A number of firms now give practically 
all of their attention to the sale of radio 
equipment, The agent customarily main- 
tains a sizeable stock and supplies his 
subagents with a few models for display, 
filling orders for them from his ware- 
house. 





Owing to fluctuations in the degree of | work. ‘The road has now been in use for 
profit in radio sales, department stores|Some time and is used by both tourists 
and several of the mofe important elec-|49d motor trucks, 
this|five meters wide and the total cost of 
line of business, Most retailers now offer |construction has aggregated $1,500,000. 
an installment plan for payments, the Tourist hotels have been erected in sev- 
most popular one calling for payments in| eral places and, while they are open prin- 
10 installments, the first two to be paid|cipally during the Summer, some of them 
down and the other to follow at monthly |Temain open during the Winter also. 


trical equipment firms have given up 


intervals. Certain continental manufac- 


cent of the weight and 1.63 per cent of 
the pieces of the total of all. mail; 

(a) That all free mailings, if rated at 
the regular postage rates, would produce 
only $9,900,000; 





Revenue, Based on Regular Rates, Would Be 


a 
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Shipping | 
Early Proposals Hee 


For Air Code to 
Be Considered 


oe 


According to Third 


lawfully mailed free of postage by the 
Vice President and Members and dele- 
gates in Congress, including public docu- 
ments mailed by the Secretary of the! 
Senate and Clerk of the House of Rep-| 
resentatives. { 
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Recommendations Made Dee« 
ade Ago to Come Before 
Pan American Congress 


Meeting in Uruguay 





Recommendations made more than a 


(8) That by the recently enacted law 


Penalty mail embraces the oificial mat- 


providing for the classification of extra- 
ordinary expenditures contributing to 
the deficiency of postal revenues the De- 
partment will be credited by bookkeep- 
ing warrant with the full amount of the 
revenue equivalent of these items and it 
is hoped that thenceforth they will be 
removed as subjects for debate in all in- 
formed discussions of postal finances, 


You no doubt are’ familiar with this 


ter mailed free of postage by the offi- 
cers of the executive, judicial and ‘in- 
dependert establishments of the Govern- 
ment. 

Personal free mail is that which Con- 
gress has authorized private persons, 
either as a measure of public welfare 
or in pursuance of an established public} 
policy, to send thraugh the mails with- 
|} out payment of postage. 


| 


legislation. While it represents a proc- | 


The term “franked mail” and “penalty 


|decade ago at an unofficial conference of 


representatives of American nations are 
to be given consideration early next: year 
when the “First Pan American Aeronau- 


jtical Congress” convenes at Montevideo, 


Uruguay, it was stated Sept. 10 by the 
Aeronautics Trade Division of the De- 
partment of Commerce. 

Although the Uruguayan government 


jhas designated the forthcoming meeting 


ess of “debit here and credit there,” as 
Amos and Andy would say, or as one 
illustrious Congressman stated, “a game 
of solitaire,” it is hoped, nevertheless, 
that by labelling those services in the 
annual accounts that the much confused 
subject of postal finances will be clarified 
to that extent. 


Referring to the charge thatgthe frank- 

ing privilege is responsible for our defi- 
cit, such comments and criticisms have 
indicated that there is a general lack of 
knowledge concerning the nature, pur- 
pose, history and extent of the various 
laws under which mater is carried in the 
mails free of postage, as well as to the 
extent of the drain on the postal reve- 
nues resulting from the exercise of this 
privilege. 
. The free mail carried by the Post Of- 
fice Department may be divided into 
three classes—congressional 
mail, official penalty mail, and personal 
free mail. 

Congressional franked mail embraces 
correspondence, the Congressional Rec- 
ord and extracts therefrom, public docu- 


mail” are sometimes confused. The term 
“franked mail” is specially applied to 
matter mailed by Members of Congress 
and is so designated because of the re- 
quirement that the Member shall place 
his name or “frank” on the, envelope, 
while “official penalty mail” is known 
as such for the reason that the law re- 
| quires the penalty for its improper use 








to be printed on the envelope or wrapper 
inclosing the matter, | 

The free mail privilege covers a pretty 
wide scope and the question naturally 
arises as to the extent to which these 
various free mail privileges are exer- 
cised. No regular record is kept of the 
number or weight of the pieces carried 
in the mails free of postage. Tests have 
been made, however, from time to time 
; to ascertain the number of pieces of such 
matter, together with data as to their 
weight, cost of handling, postage that 


{lar rates, etc., and estimates have been 
| made on the basis of such tests which 
give a fair idea ef the volume of free 
mail; I have here a table embodying 
estimated figures with respect to free 


Conference recommended an 
tional air code by which free transit of 
the air would be facilitated and the move- 
ment of aircraft over American countries 


the“‘First Pan American Conference,” re- 
ports have been received by the Aero- 
nautics Trade Division, it was explained, 
that the first such gathering was held in 
| Santiago, Chile, in March, 1916. Only 
recently, it was added, has news of the 
1916 assembly been received at the De- 
partment of Commerce. 


According to a discussion of the work- 


ing of international law, prepared some 
years ago by Dr. Daniel Antokolitz, pro- 
fessor of public international law of the 
University of Buenos Aires, recommen- 
dations were made in 1916 that inter- 
national air codes be drawn up 0 in- 
sure freedom 
that specifications for the conduct of war 
jin the air be agreed upon. 


operation of aircraft ané 


Many Subjects Listed 
A statement by the Aeronautics Trade _ 


franked | would have been chargeable at the regu- | Division follows in full text: 


An early Pan American Aeronautical 
interna- 


ments and other matter which may be 


mail for the fiscal 
—_—4will read to you: 


year 1929, which I 


eNumber of pieces, A; weight in pounds, B; revenue at uaual postage rates including 


registry fees, C: 


jA 

Mailed under penalty privilege by departments and: 

establishments of the Government exclusive of the 

Post Office Department ing : Sata fs ks ‘e ; 1 athe , 276,773,736 
Mailed u r frankin rivilege emberg o 

ee eeantataon . 2 ¥ as ee Ske nf ooss chee m ee. 87,273,270 
Publications mailed free in county ..... geedscaecece 454,992,720 
Free matter for the blind ...........46. ooevceeees 391,696 


One e er meee e ere e ere eee reassess esse ese esses 


The free matter, exclusive of that of¢ 
the Post Office Department and the free- 
in-county publications, constituted 0.63 
per cent of the total weight of all mail, 


769,431,422 


Army Lets 
For Air 


and 1,13 per cent of the total number of 
pieces of such mail. The free-in-county | ‘ 
mailings of publications constituted 1.11|Four Tri-motored Cargo-ships 


per cent of the weightand 1.63 per gent 

of the pieces of the total of all mail. 
As stated, the estrmated postage which 

would have been chargeable at the regu- 


B Cc 


‘ 


35,998,676 $8,169,170 


4,825,410 957,964 
74,711,571 747,115 
1,486,486 56,991 


117,022,143 $9,931,240 





Contracts 
Equipment 


Among Planes Ordered 





Contracts for new airplanes and new 
engines for the Air Corps have been ap- 


lar rates on such matter carried free 
during the year is $9,931,240. Under 
the act of June 9, 1930, the Post Office 
Department will hereafter be credited 
with such postage in the statements con- 
cerning the receipts-and expenditures of 
the Department. 

The impression seems to prevail quite 
generally that there are serious abuses 
of the free mail privilege. While an in- 
stance of the misuse of the free mail 
privilege may arise occasionally, it is 
gratifying to be able fo say that, consid- 
ering the wide extent of such privilege, 
the instances of abuse are almost insig- 
nificant and, furthermore, that practi- 
cally none of such instances are willful 
but due rather to a misunderstanding as 
to what is entitled to be mailed ftee.’ 





Northernmost Motor Road 
Goes Beyond Arctic Circle 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
road remain open through the Winter, 
according to the statement, which follows 
in full text: 

Venturesome automobile tourists who 
have the desire to visit out-of-the-way 
places will now be able to travel to a 
point far within the Arctic Circle via 
what is believed to be the northernmost 
road in existence. This road is located 
in northern Finland, starfing about 300 
kilometers within the Circle, it extends 
some 280 kilometers farther north to 
the Fjord of Petsamo in the/ Arctic 
Ocean. This harbor is free from ice 
the entire year. 


A description of this road and a brief 
history of its construction is contained 
in a-report which has been submitted by 
E. W. Skogstrom, director general of 
roads, Helsingfors, Finland, for the Sixth 
International Road Congress which will 
be held’ in Washington, Oct. 6-11. The 
southern end of the newly completed 
highway is connected with the network 
of other roads in the country by means 
of a good highway and through this also 
with the railway system. ; 

Construction of the road was begun by 
the imperial Russian government in 1916 
as a military measure to establish com- 
munication with the allies and thus offset 
the German blockade of ‘the Baltic Sea. 
The revolution of March, 1917, inter- 
rupted construction but, upon the con- 
clusion of peace Finland resumed the 


It is a gravel road, 


A telephone and telegrapl: line runs 


turers cooperate with the distributor by |#longside the road which can be used for 


taking up his paper. 
Radio sales have declined since Novem- 


international communication. 
Mr, Skogstrom has ‘been named as a 


ber, 1929, when world prices dropped on| delegate to the congress by the Finnish 
coffee, the bulk crop of the State. The)government along with Mr. Nillo Idman, a 


vesultant tightening of commercial credit|member of the 
was felt severely in the radio trade. The| service 


sfiles volume is slowly returning toward 
normal, however, and many dealers in- 
tend stock replenishment more quickly 
than was expected. Distributors of high- 


Finnish diplomatic 





More Star Routes Reported 
At the end of the fiscal year 1929, 


grade American sets are confident that|there were 11,695 star routes in the 


the pro 


sed improvements in facilities| Postal Service, an increase of 223 routes 


for receiving first-class programs will re-|over the preceding year. The length of 
store the premium on precision equip-|the routes aggregated 202,007.34 miles, 


ment, 


That is quite logical in that lis-| requiring travel by contractors or car- 
teners who have acquired a taste for re-|riers of 177,839,958 miles a year. 


The 


ceiving sets through having purchased|average rate of cost a mile of travel 


the cheaper sets first will desire to have| was 11.49 cents. 


better sets, 


(Post Office Depart- 
ment.) 





roved by the Assistant Secretary of 
War for Aeronautics, F. Trubee Davi- 
son, the Department of War announced 
Sept. 10. The total expenditure involved 
is $306,657.98. The announcement fol- 
lows in full text: 

Contracts for, new Army Air Corps} 
equipment, involving an expenditure of 
$306,657.98, were recently approved by 
the Assistant Secretary of War. 

The Stout Metal Airplane Company 
division of the Ford Motor Company, 
Dearborn, Mich., is to begin construc- 
tion for the Air Corps of four model 
C-4A trimotored cargo planes at a cost 
including spare parts and drawings, of 
$157,391.40. These airplanes will be 
powered with Pratt & Whitney: R-1340-D 
“Wasp” engines, 

The Pratt & Whitney Aircraft Com- 
pany, of Hartford, Conn., received a con- 

act for $132,629.58, covering 24 Type 
R-1340-D “Wasp” engines and spare 
parts, 12 of which will be installed in the 
cargo planes above referred to, the re- 
mainder to be used as spares. 

,Under its contract with the Detroit 
Aircraft Corporation, Detroit, Mich., the 
Air Corps will receive in the near future 
one Detroit Lockheed fast single-engined 
(air-cooled type) transport plane. This 
plane, which will cost $16,687, including 
drawings, will be equipped with an SR- 
1840-C Pratt & Whitney “Wasp” engine. 





Construction Awards 


Made by Bay State 


Volume of Work Said to Set 
New Reeords 








Commonwealth of Massachusetts: 
Boston, Sept. 10. 

The volume of construction work ac- 
tually in process for the State govern- 
ment has been greater during every 
month in 1980 than for the correspond- 
ing month of any preyious,year, accord- 
ing to a statement issued by the Chair- 
man of the Commission on Administra- 
tion and Finance, Charles P. Howard. 

In August, the statement said, con- 
struction contracts were awarded to the 
amount of, approximately $1,500,000. 

The statement follows in full text: 

Construction contracts have been 
awarded by the State government of 
Massachusetts during the month of Au- 

ust to the amount of approximately 
£1,500,000. This brings the total of such 
contracts awarded during the present 
fiscal year, down-to and including Aug. 
$1, in carryin ; 
Allen’s progr: relieve unemploy- 
ment, to over $16,600,000. 

The contracts awarded during the 
month of August include the construc- 
tion of ey buildings and highways 
and the religing of harbors. Among 
the building contracts are those-for a 
kitchen and dining-room building at the 
Walter E, Fernald State School in the 
sum of $101,600, an aksembly building 
at the Grafton State Hospital for $68,- 
000, and an assembly building at the 
Lyman School for $39,650. Among the 
highway projects are contracts for a road 
in Avon and Brockton providing a new 
entrance to the City of Brockton, at a 
cost of $148,000, a road on the Haver- 
hill-Salem route in Georgetown and 
Haverhill for $60,000 and a road in Mid- 
dlesex Fells for $42,000. 

The total volume of construction work 
actually in process for the State gov- 
ernment has been greater during every 
month of the current year than during 
the corresponding month of any previous 
year. Sti ‘further substantial projects 
















would be made as free as possible from 
delays. 

Details regarding this unofficial con- 
ference, held at Santiago, Tillie, iit 
March, 1916, were secured from a work 
by an Argentine authority following the 
announcement in the Foreign Aeronauti- 
cal News No. 204, for July 18, 1930, 
that the First Pan American Aeronauti- 
cal Congress will be held at Montevideo, 
Uruguay, from Feb. 1 to Feb. 20, 1931. 
This title has been reported as the offi- 
cial designation of the Montevideo con- 
gress. 

The Montevideo congress will’ discuss 
many subjects upon which the Santiago 
conference made recommendations. 
Among these are: “States have a right 
of sovereignty in the space which over 
lies their territories,” “Private aircraft 
belonging to citizens and juridic persons 


of a State should enjoy the right of in- « 


nocent passage across the air space of 
other states.” “Navigation over the 
American continent and its adjacent seas 
must be free for all Americans and for- 
signers domiciled in America. without 
othe 


r restrictions than respect for the’ * 


laws which each country may issue on 
the subject.” “States should regulate 
international aerial circulation, harmon- 
izing state rights with aeronautics.” “The 


space beyond the height which ean be . 
y the owner of the subjacent ' 


~— 
and, is national property of public uge.” 
“The nationality of siethiee’ to that of 
its owners.” “The airship must be reg- 
istered and the American countries 
should render uniform their air legisla- 
tion.” Recommendations for the con- 
duct of air warfare also were made by 
that conference. - 





More Counties Allowed 


Drought Rates on Freight 


[Continued from Page 5.] 
Garza, Gray, Gregg, Hale, Hall, Hamilton) 
Hansford, Hardeman, Harrison, Haskell, 
Hemphill, Henderson, Hood, Hopkins, 
Hutchinson, Jones, Kaufman, Kent, Kimble, 
King, Knox, Lamar, Lamb, Lipscomb, Lub- 
bock, Lynn, McCulloch, Madison, Marion, 


INDIA TEA:’A New 
Efficiency Force in 


American Business 












out Governor Frank G.| 








Mills, Mitchell, Motley, Nolan, Ochilt: 

Oldham, Palo Pinto, Panola, Potter, Saine 
Randall, 
Jacinto, 
saith, Stephens, Stonewall, Swisher, Tay- 
or, 
Walker, Wheeler, Wilbarger and Wood. 


Red River, Roberts Rusk, San 
Scurry, Shackelford, Shelby, : 
Throckmorton, 


Upshur, Van Zandt, 


VIRGINIA: Accomac, Elizabeth City, 


Greensville, Isle of Wight, James City, 








Nansemond, Norfolk, Northampton, Nor- 
thumberland, Princess Anne, Su 
Warwick, Wise and York. vie Sussex, 
WEST VIRGINIA: Harrison, Marion, 
Taylor, Tucker and Webster. 
WYOMING: Niobrara. ; ’ 
ad 


NDIA TEA, 

served iced or 
hot, is a beverage 
that refreshes, 
stimulates the 
thought processes 
and gives new en- 
ergy to work-fagged nerves. 


That is why modern American busi- 
ness houses have been quick to take 
advantage of India Tea as a new per- 
sonnel-efficiency force. In Detroit, 
a well-known advertising agency has 
demonstrated the extra efficiency 
gained by employes who are given 
“time out for tea” at 3:45 each after- 
noon. In this instance, substantial 
proof indicates that the employes 
tackle their work after the “tea 
period” with an extra alertness and 
zest that makes their last business 
hours of the day rival their first 
in productivity. 


More and more American business 
men are taking to both iced and hot 
tea. They not only find India Tea 
beneficial . .. but also genuinely de- 
lightful.. India. Tea has a depth of 
flavor and sub tiality that men 
like. India produces the finest tea in 
the world. 


4 This Map of 
India ia the offi- 
cial emblem of the 
Growers of India 
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KEY TO THE CHARTS 


(Issued by the Department of Commerce.) — 


HE charts of “Weekly Business Indicators” are issued by the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce of the Depart- . 
ment,of Commerce. ’ Tp 

The figures ‘from which the charts are made are obtained from 
reliable private, as well as Governmental sdurces. The actual week 
for all items! does not always end on the same day, but in the main, 
it is aeomparison for the same period. zs ‘ 

To_make more easy the comparison between different items 
which ate regarded as important and to chart series expressed in 
different units, the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce has 
accepted relative numbers, often known as “Index-Numbers.” As 
a general basis the monthly average for the years 1923-1925 has 
been taken for convenience as 100. When the movement of quanti- 
ties or values for any week is greater than this basis, the relative 
number is greater than 100; if the movement is less, the relative 
‘ : number is smaller. 

These increases and decreases are shown on the charts by 
variations above or below the line assumed to be 100. The data 
is plotted for the week ending September 9, where available. 


CHART LEGEND: 1929 wecesecee 


BUILDING CONTRACTS (DAILY AVERAGE) 
“JAN. FEB. MAR. APR. MAY JUNE JULY AUG. SEP. OCT. NOV. DEC. 


ildi ts furnish a very close estimate of general business activity The figures. for the le 
pane ies ieedlliag contrect awarded are compiled by the E Ww. Dodge Corporation from 
contracts awarded in, small towns and rural districts, as well as in large cities in 37 States. 












_ BITUMINOUS COAL, PRODUCTION 
“ JAN. FEB. MAR. APR. MAY JUNE JULY AUG. SEP. OCT. NOV. DEC. 





1930 qs 






f coal d ed is a basic indication of the status of the various manufacturing 

oo ‘aly geavemettt te the production of bityminous coal is on the authority of the Bureau 
of Mines and is based on telegraphic returns furnished by the American Railway Association. 
The figures represent the daily average for the week as measured by the number of working days. 


CATTLE RECEIPTS : 


/ 










25 


a 
The receipts of cattle and calves reflect the condition in the meat, hide and leather industry, as 
well as the industries depending on the by-products. The figures used are compiled by the 
» Bureau of Agricultural Economics of the Department of Agriculture. 


60 


The index numbers are compiled by the Bureau of ioe and Domestic Commerce from figures 

furnished by the Lumber Manufacturers’ Association. They represent the cut of approximately 

672 identical mills, the index number being based on a three-year average fpr the week shown. 
elation is to weekly averages 1927-1929 per week shown. 








STEEL PLANT OPERATIONS 


140. JAN. FEB. MAR. APR. MAY JUNE JULY AUG. SEP. OCT..NOV. DEC. 






=! ‘ 

- The receipts of hogs show the general oa of the industries concerned not only with the” 

respective meat products (pork, ham and biton), but with lard and various by-products. The 

figures used in this chart are compiled by the Bureau of Agricultural Economits of the Department) 
of Agriculture and represent receipt of hogs at the principal primary markets. 





; ae tee! mills is an index of general business conditions, since it figures in the basis 
betsy oe o well as in railroad equipment and automotive vehicles. The figures are 
p made up on the basis of statistics compiled by the Wall Street Journal. 


‘ WHEAT PRICE No. 2 HARD WINTER 







The wholesale price of No. 2 Hard Winter Wheat at Kansas City gives a picture of the fluctua- 
tions in the neighboring producing centers. This price is compiled by the Department of 
Agriculture and represents a daily average of cash sales weighted by the number of cars\ sold. 


110 
Petroleum being a commodity on which transportation depends, to say nothing of the use of the 
by-products by the chemical industry, is considered an important index of the business situation 
in general. The figures.as shown above furnish an index built up from information compiled 
by the American Petroleum Institute. . 


WHEAT_ RECEIPTS 
40074: FEB. MAR. APR. MAY JUNE JULY AUG. SEP. OCT. NOV. DEC. 
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' The receipts of wheat at principal primary markets is an indicator, not only of the conditions o: 
crops but of the prosperity of the egricultutel classes. The figures are supplied by “'Bradstreet's’” 
and represent the movement of wheat at 12 important distributing centers. 2 


Emplc t figures in this region show the extent to which she general American public is buying 

vaaiobtas. Weis here are given on a basis of ques tained from the Detroit Board of Com- 

merce, covering about two-thirds of the working populy ion of that city. Figures shown here 
are for bimonthly periods. 


COTTON RECEIPTS 
JAN. FEB. MAR. APR. MAY JUNE JULY AUG. SEP. OCT. NOV. DEC. 
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The receipts of cotton furnish a picture of prosperity for a large class of citizens. ‘'Receipts in to 


FREIGHT CAR LOADINGS 


The movement of freight is one of the principal indicators of prosperity. This chart shows how 
much merchandise is moving on the railroads and how it is moving. The figures are from the 
American Railway Association, generally®exclusiye of Canadian roads. 
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This chart is an indication of basic costs in a basic industry. It is from figures compiled by the 
lron Trade Review and is based on the price of pig iron, billets, slabs, steel bars, plates, structural 
shapes, black galvanized and blue annealed sheets, tin plate, wire nails and black pipe. 


are received from the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce; consumption, ginnings and 
domestic stocks from the Bureau of the Census. Linters are not included. 


COTTON PRICE MIDDLING, NEW YORK 
JAN. FEB. MAR. APR. MAY JUNE JULY AUG. SEP. OCT. NOV. DEC. 
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The price-of middling cotton on the New York market is a barometer of the trend of wholesale 
prices. The chart is based on information supplied to the Department of Commerce by the New 
York Cotton Exchange and represents an average of daily prices for the week shown. : 


















‘FISHER’S WHOLESALE PRICE INDEX 





COPPER PRICE, ELECTROLYTIC 


The wholesale price index as compiled by Professor Irving Fisher, Yale University, the well- 
known economist, and sqnendes in the weekly dat@ reports of the “Index Number Institute” 
reflects the fluctuations of the wholesale prices of principal ° dities in the various metro- - 
‘ politan markets, 





Electrolytic copper, the most representative type of the metal used in many industries, shows the 
trend of the entire industry. The price tepresents electrolytic copper and is compiled by the 
a ae Engineering and Mining Journal on a daily average price at the refineries. 
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_ WEEKLY INDICATORS OF CURRENT BUSINESS 


— . Prepared by the Department of Commerce. of the United States Government 





sight” of cotton are compiled by the New Orleans Cotton Exchange. Imports and exports ; 












AvutHorizep STATEMENTS @WLY Are PreseNTED HEREIN, BEING 
PuBLISHED WITHOUT COMMENT: BY THE UntTep States’ DaILy 
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a '. SSTOCK PRICES 
JAN. FEB. MAR. APR. MAY JUNE JULY AUG. SEP: OCT. NOV. DEC. 
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These, like bond prices, are an indication oPinvesting conditions. The data from which the 
above chart is compiled are on the authority of the Annalist. It includes only sales on the New 
° ' York Stock Exchange. , 
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The prices paid for bonds reflect the investment of money by cautious investors and therefore . 
considered by many authorities as one of the most accurate indicators of general business con- 

ditions. The figures given in this chart are compiled by the Wall Street Journal and are the prices , 
paid for leading bonds during the period given. 












































BROKERS’ LOANS . 


100 


Brokers’ Loans reflect the activity of the New York market. The chart shown above is built up ; 
from data compiled by the Federal Reserve Board. . It represents the amount of brokers’ loans 
outstanding in Federal Reserve member banks. 


CALL MONEY RATES 
30024%: FEB. MAR. APR. MAY JUNE.JULY AUG. SEP. OCT. NOV. DEC. '} 


200 


pi DP RP PR rere rors cr er 
Call Money rates represent short time loans directly reflecting the activities of the stock market 
and the supply of available money for investment purposes. The interest rates as shown above 


ere compiled by the Wall Street and indicate the rates charged for call money in the | © 
New York market. ~ 


TIME MONEY RATES 
JAN. FEB. MAR. APR. MAY JUNE JULY AUG. SEP. OCT. NOV. DEC... 
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The rates for time money indicate borrowing for long-time investment. They therefore afford a 

picture of the activities of the New York stock market and various investing centers. The in- 

formation is compiled by the Wall Street Journal and represents rates charged on borrowing for 
long-time investment (90 days or more) as apart from “demand” and ‘‘call"* money. 
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; . t 
The condition of member banks in the Federal Reserve System always offers an accurate picture 

of the activities in the financial world. The chart covers loans and investments and is compiled. 
by the Federal Reserve Board to represent the total amount of loans and investments in dollars. 


+ as made by reporting member banks of the Federal Reserve System. * 
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These data represent the volume of checks presented for payment at banks in the United States 
outside of the City of New York, The omission of New York City was purposely made to elimin- 
ate the vidlent fluctuations of the stock market there. 


a ‘f. 4): ¢ 


The Federal Reserve Ratio pictures the ratio of deposits and notes to the total reserves in the 

Federal Reserve member banks. This is always an important indication of general business 

conditions. The chart is compiled by the roe Reserve Board and is shown in its report ¢ach 
weék, / 





















.70 : 
Probably the best single indicator of the state of business in general at any one time is the number 
of failures of business establishments, manufacturing enterprises, as well as trading concerms., 
Compilations of such failures are made regularly by R. G. Dun & Company and are the basis of 
this chart. It Provides a cross section of our economic life. 
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, Farm Credit 


INDEX 


‘ Federal Finance 


Exports of Gold 
Continued Heavy 
‘Tn Last Month 


\ 


State -Finance 
Issue 'of Trust Certificates 
Approved for New Jersey Roads 


| Security Issues 


\ 


U.S. Treasury 
Statement 


Sept. 8 
Made Public Sept. 10 


Reftipts 
Customs , receipts 
Internal-revenue receipts: 
Income tax 
Miscellaneous internal 
revenue 
Miscellaneous receipts .... 


Plan to Reorganize Land Bank 


| National Group _ 
Approved by Farm Loan Board | ; 


Will Investigate 
Stock Practices 


| 


Interstgte Commerce Commission Authorizes Railway to), 
‘Assume $1,166,000 Liability for Proposed 
Purchase of Rolling Stock 


Agreement for Operation of Kansas City Institution Is 
Reached by Bondholders’ Committee and 
Pacific Coast Banker 


A proposal for reorganizing the Kan-; Euclid Avenue, Cleveland, Qhio. 
sas City Joint Stock Land Bank, now in First Union Trust and Savings Bank, 
receivership, agreed upon by the Bond-/ 33 South Clark Street, Chicago, III 
holders’ Protective Committee and A. 0. The Guardian Trust Company, 623 
Stewart, president of the Pacific Coast Euclid Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Joint Stock Land~Bank, has been ap-| St. Louis Union Trust_Company, 510 | 
proved by the Federal Farm Loan Board, | Locust Street, St. Louis, Mo. i 
according to. an-announcement by the} Commerce Trust Company, “10th and 


Board. a : ‘| Walnut Streets, Kansas City, Mo. 
Final adoption of the plan is contin- ARTICLE V 


gent upon its acceptance by 95 per cent 
of the bond obligations of. the bank or| Operative Date of Plan—Time for De- 
such smaller amount at Mr. Stewart may| posits ; , j 

. The Plan will become operative upon 


deem necessary. ae) oe 
icati the full text of the re-| assent, by the Method of Participation 
iota nick Maan’ int set out in Article IV hereof, to the-Plan 


/ organization plan began in the issue of f 
Sept. 9 and wae continued in the issue by the Holders of 95 per cent of the prin- 
of Sept. 10.) cipal amount of Bond Obligations of the 
The report concludes in full text: | Present Bank, or such lesser amount as 
shall be acceptable to Mr. Stewart, and 


Dusit ok banittewtion i upon filing by the Committee with each 


e $1,805,950.43 
4,270,440.81 


1,260,597.89 
1,637,539.97 
Total ordinary receipts $8,974,529.10 
Public debt receipts 100,000.00 
Balance previous day ..... 70,292,926.79 


eqn 
$79,367,455.89 
Expenditures 

General expenditures 
Interest on public debt .... 
Refunds of receipts .:..... 
Panama Canal 
Operations .in 
counts .... 
Adjusted serv 
FUND 2. peso gresvsesies 
Civil-service retirement 
TOE 60's. 5 S53 08's Let se'e 243,111.06 
Investment of trust funds 302,052.79 


es 


Review by Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York Shows 
Shipments to France To- 
taled $35,300,000 


New York, N. Y., Sept. 10.—August 
witnessed a continuance of the July out- 
flow of gold from the United States, the 
bulk of the shipments being to France, 
according to the monthly review of the 
Federal Reserve Bank of New York. 

Tht foreign exchanges were quiet dur- 

ing the month, with the more active 
European currencies being maintained at 
a premium over the dollar. . 
‘Pwo European central banks and two 
in South America reduced their rates 
during the month, according to the re- 
views t r 

The sections of the review discussing ticipation ates | Depositary of notice declaring the Plary; 
gold movement, foreign exchange, — adeea. ve oo oesict’ Rawerment” operative and publishing notice thereof 
central bank rate changes follow in fu Any Holder of Depositary’s Certifi- | 45 provided in this Article, but the time 
texts France Takes $35,300,000 ’ cate(s) for either (a) Bonds and/or within which Holders of Bond Oblgations 

ra 7 ’ 

The outfléw of gold from the United 


Securities Commissioners to 
Make Study of Means Em- 
ployed in Creating Mar- 
ket for Issues 


The Central Railroad of New Jersey 
has been authorized by the Interstate 
Commercé Commission to assume obliga- 
tion and liability of $1,166,000 of 4% 
per cent equipment trust certificates to 
be issued by the Hudson Trust Com- 
pany, of Hoboken, N. J., it was ‘an- 
nounced Sept. 10 by report and order in 
Finance Docket No. 8443. 

The certificates are to be sold at not 
jess than 101.329 per cent of par and 
accrued dividends in connection with the 
procurement of rolling stock to. cost a 
total of $1,520,310. 

The rolling stock includes five Pacific. 
type locomotives at $80,887.75 each; five 
switching locomotives at $57,212.65 each; 
25 steel passenger coaches at $27,764.72; 
and five steel combination passenger and 
baggage cars at $27,138 each; total, $1,- 
520,310. 

The full text of the Commission’s re- 
port, omitting the list of equipment given 
above, follows: 

We have heretofore authorized the ap- 





but not exceeding $1,166,000 in-the ag- 
gregate. Or the trustee may, upon de- 
posit by the vendors of cash in amounts 
of not less than $100,000 at any one 
time with it or to its credit in certain 
designated depositaries, issue and de- 
liver to the vendors trust certificates for 
i full. sapount of sugh deposit. securities newly listed wpon a stock ex- 
* From the mone® thus received the change, and the manipulation of other 
trustee will pay to the vendors, or upon | listed stocks will be subjects of investi- 
their order, 80 per cent of the cost of|gation on the part of the committee on 
the equipment. That portion of the pur- ; Industrial securities of the National As- 
chase price not provided for by the is-|S°@tiom of Securities Commissioners 


: ; : during the comingyyear, it has been an- 
sue of certificates will be paid by the|/nounced by the nealy appointed chair- 
applicant. 


man, Assistant Attornew General Wat- 
‘The certificates will be dated Aug. 1, 


son Washburn. : ‘ 
1926, will be in the denomination of|_ The #eneral object of this committee, 
$1,000, nayable to bearer or registrable 


as outlined by I. M. Bailey, president of 
h ' r the association, and Assistant Securities 

as to principal, will entitle the holders 

to shares in the trust and to dividends 


Commissioner for North Carolina, in ap- 
is pointing Mr. Washburm and the other 
of 4% per cent per annum, payable: semi- 


members of the committee, is to investi- 


State: af New York: 
New York City, Sept. 10. 
Artificial maintenance ofa market for 


$17,395,901.37 
96,847.92 
1,267,589.31 
180,337.54 


“99,068.76 
78,156.35 


special ac- 


ice certificate 








Total ordinary expendi- 
tures 
Other public debt 
BNO © bs Gant dine 71,686.25 
Balance today .......+...- 59,632,704.54 


Total ».......cseesseess $79,367,455,89 


Eo eee 


$19,663,065.10 
expendi- 


\ i th . | may participate as in the Plan provided 

: ae teak, othe lesen Letiinies. will expire Dec. 15, 1930, unless extended 
States which began in July continued in 
August with a total of $35,300,000 with- 


drawn for shipment to France and 
$3,000,000 to Canada. French takings 
have reached a total of $65,300,000 in 
this movertrent. The Canadian with- 
dragwals stopped on the 4th and were 
redmed on the 28th, the total move- 
ment amounting to $15,500,000. 
Receipts of $2,000,000 from Uruguay, 
$1,000,000 from Colombia, and $750,000 
from Bolivia, accounted for the bulk of 


will, by not exercising the right of dis- 
sent or withdrawal conferred by the De- 
posit Agreement of Nov. 8, 1927, as 
therein provided, be deemed conclusively 
and finally to have assented to,this plan 
and to be bound by the same, and by the 
acts of the Committee and Mr. Stewart 
, pursuant thereto, subject to the terms 
and conditions of the plan, and will be 
entitled to the benefits of the plan with- 
out the issue of.any new Depositary’s 
Certificate(s), and entitled to choose cash 





by the Committee. The time to which 
any extension may be made shall not be 
later than Feb. 1, 1931, except by agree- 
ment between Mr. Stewart and the Com- 
mittee. Any such extension shall be 
made on or before the date from which 
such extension shall run, and notice of 
the fact of such extension shall be pub- 
lished not less tharvtwice a week for not 
less, than two successive weeks, in each 
case bn any day of the week, in news- 
papers of general circulation one each. in 


tion of the Committee to such first pub- 
lication date, both under the Deposit 
Agreement of Nov. 8, 1927, and under 
this Plan (but it is expressly stipulated 
that the total amount of--such expenses 
and compensation as to any such dis- 
senting and withdrawing Holder shall 
not exceed one (1%) per cent of the 
principal amount of the Bond Obliga= 
tions so sought to be withdrawn). | 
Every such holder not so withdrawing 
and surrendering his Certificate of De- 
posit within such period of 30 days after 


plicant to assume obligation and liabil- 
ity in respect of $4,214,000-of such cer- 
tificates, and $620,000 thereof were can- 
celed without having been issued, leaving 
available for issue $1,166,000 of certifi- 
cates. See C. of N. J. Equipment Certifi- 
cates, 111 18. C. 675, C. R. R. of N. J. 
Equipment Trust, 131 I. C. C. 249, and 
Central R. Co. of N. J. Equipment Trust, 
162 I. C. C. 85. 


Issue Not to Exceed 
Total of $1,166,000 


1941, inclusive. I r 
dorse,on each of the certificates its un 


Lease of Equipment 
To Run for 11 Years 


annually on Feb. 1 and Aug. 1, and will 
mature in 11 equal annual installments 
on Aug. 1 in each of the years 1931 to 
The applicant will en- 


conditional guaranty of the payment of 


the principal thereof and of the divi- 
dends thereon when they become payable. 


The lease of the\ equipment between 


gate proper methods of valuing preferred 
and common stocks sold to the public, as 
well as to determine proper and legiti- 
mate practices in the sale of such stocks. 
Other Members 

The other members of the confmittee 
are: William G. Oates, secretary of the 
State Securities Commission, Montgom- 
ery, Ala.; Richard C. Plumer, Assistant 
Attorney. General in charge of the Divi- 
sion of Securities, Newark, N. J.; William 
B. Gilmore, deputy chairman of the Mich- 


the cities of Boston, Mass.; Chicago, Ill.; 
Cleveland, Ohio; New York City, N. Y 
Detroit, Mich.; and Kansas City, Mo. 
and such other city or cities as the Com- 
mittee may determine. Any-notice of 
any such extension when so published 


the imports at the Port of New York.' and/or new bonds in accordance with the 
In addition to this, $8,000,000 was re-| terms of the options. Such-holder, in or- 
ceived from Japan and $3,100,000 from | der to avail himself of his right to an 
China at San Francisco. As there was| option choice, must file with the proper 
no change in gold held under earmark| Depositary, as shown infra in this sub- 
for foreign account during August, the | division A of this Article IV, within the 


igan Securities Commission, Lansing, 
Mich., and George C. Matthews, director 
of the Railroad|Securities Division, Mad- 
ison, is. 

Matters the committee will consider, 
atcording to Mr. Washburn, are proper 


the trustee and the applicant will be for 
a period of approximately 11 years end- 
ing Aug. 1, 1941, and will provide that 
the lessee shall pay to the lessor (a) 
the cost of administering the trust and 
all necessary expenses of the trust and 


Upon delivery of the equipment, the 
trustee will, upon execution and delivery | 
to it by the applicant of a lease thereof, 
issue to the vendors, or upon their order, 
Central Railroad Company of New Jer- 


such first publication shall be deemed to 
have assented .to the proposed amend- 
ments, alterations, modifications, changes 
or departures, and, whether or not other- 
wise objecting, shall be bound thereby as 


net loss of gold has been estimated at 
approximately $23,000,000. _ The. gain 
since Jan. 1 to the country’s gold stock 
as the net result of imports, exports, 
and changes in earmarked holdings, was 
reduced by,the losses during July and 
August to about $196,000,000. 

Withdrawals of gold at the Bank of 
England for shipment to France ceased 
during August, but £1,300,000 was ob- 
tained by French purchasers in the Lon- 
don market. Switzerland also appeared 
as a rchaser in the London market, 
obtaining £1,000,000 of South African 
gold. 

_ Foreign Exchange Status 

Little change took place in the foreign 
exchanges during August, With the ex- 
ception of Italian lire, which were steady 
at about $0.0523%, the more active Euro- 
pean currencies were maintained at a 
premium over the dollar. French franes 
were steady at $0.0393%4 during the first 
part of the month, and gold shipments 
were made while the exchange held at 
that level; somewhat lower quotations 
prevailed subsequently bat were followed 
by renewed strength towards the close of 
the month, 

“Sterling went above $4.87 at the close 
of July and remained at that level for 
the better part of August; reichsmarks 
weakened gradually from $0.2390 to 
$0.2388, Belgas, Swiss francs; and Aus- 
trian schillings exceeded their estimated 
outgoing gold points for at least part of 
the month, but_no shipments of the metal 
td these countries pee place. Pesetas 
reached new low ground at $0.1055 on the 
16th. 

South American Money 

The Argentine peso rose rapidly from 
$0.8197 on Aug. 1 to $0.8403 on the 11th, 
and, although it fell off thereafter, there 
was a net gain for the month. The Bra- 
zilian milreis continued downward to 
sh 0928, the lowest in several years, 
while Uruguayan pesos strengthened 
slightly. Gold shipments from Japan had 
a strengthening effect on the yen which 
now appears to be-slightly above the im- 
port point to the-United States. Cana- 
dian dollars eased gradually from a pre- 
mium of 5/32 on the Ist to par on the 
18th but advanced later in the month to 
a level at which gold exports were re- 
sumed. The Shanghai tael advanced with 
the slightly higher price of silver which 
ruléd until the 23d. 

Two European central banks lowered 
their discount rates during August. *On 


the 19th the Bank of Danzig rate, whichT 


had stood at 4% per cent since June 24, 
was’ reduced to 4 per cent. The Bank 
of Finland lowered\its rate from 6% to 
6 per cent on the 27th, the higher rate 
having been in force since April 29. 

The Central Bank of the Bolivian Na- 
tion was reported to have retued its 
rate from 9 to 7 per cent éffective Aug. 
26. The earlier rate had been in force 
since the opening of ‘the bank in July, 
1929. A second Latip American institu- 
tion, the Reserve Bank of Peru, reduced 
its rate on Aug. 18 from 9 to 8 per cent, 
having previously raised the rate from 
8 to 9 per cent on Aug. 2. : 

A press report last month of the in- 
crease in the Bank of Spain’s rate from 
5% to 6 per cent on July 17 has since 
been confirmed. 


ew Jersey Extends 
Pebt Limits of Cities 


Legislature Adopts Measure in 
Special Session ~ 


State ef New Jersey: 
Trenton, Sept. 10. 


The New Jersey Legislature in spe- 
cial” session Sept. 8 adopted a measure 
permitting municipalities to exceed their 
authorized debt limits under certain 
extraordinaty or emergency conditions. 

The session was limited to the con- 
sideration of one bill, which supplements 
an act approved last April, fixing a debt 
limit which several municipalities have 
already reached and passed, according to 
a message sent by Ggvernor Larson to 
the Legislature. i 

Adiencnasent was voted until Nov. 18, 
when a report will be submitted by a 
legislative commission now engaged in a 
study of a reorganization of the State 
government. 

The need of an added bond issue by 
Fort Lee Borough to finance improve- 
ments in connection with the new Hud- 
gon River bridge was cited by the Gov- 
ernor as an aygument for passage 0 
legislation. He further pointed out that 
it was most pndesirable that the credit 
of a number of other municipalities be 
impaired, which would be the result, he 
said P the supplement were not enacted. 


# 


\- 


eider the “Depbsit Agreemient.” 


time limit set forth’in Article V hereof, 
a writing in form prescribed by or ap- 
proved by the Committee, designating the 
— under which ‘:e elects to surrender 
all his bond obligations, or the respective 
amounts of his bond obligations which he 
elects to surrender under any two, or all 
three, of the options. Such designation 
must be accompanied by the Depositary’s 
Certificate for the amount of bonds de- 
signated in the option choice. Such De- 
positary’s Certificate will be returned, or 
a new one in lieu thereof will be issued, 
to such holder, with appropriate evidence 
thereon of such ¢ signation and of par- 
ticipation in the plan, \ 

Any such holder who shall not ex- 
| ercise the said right of dissent of with- 
; drawal, and who shall fail to file such 
designation. in writing within the time 
limit hereinafter set forth, will be deemed 
conelusively and finally to have elected 
that his bond obligations be. divided 
‘among the three options as nearly equally 
as the Committee shall determine to be} 
practical. 

The following depositaries Will receive 
(a) “Depositary’s Certificates” and (b) 
“Designations of Option Choice” relat- 
in thereto: 

Issued by: The National Shawmut bank 
of Boston, Mass.; The National Shaw- 
mut Bank of Boston, 40 Water Street, 
Boston, Mass. 

Issued by: The Seaboard National 
Bank pf the City of New York, N. Y., 
or its successor; The Equitable Trust 
Company of New York, New York City, ; 
or its successor; The Chase National | 
Bank of the City of New York, N. Y.;| 
The Chase National Bank of the City of 
New York, 11 Broad St., New York City.| 

Issued by: The Cleveland Trust Com- 
pany, Cleveland, Ohio—The Cleveland 
Trust Company, 916 Euclid Avenue, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

Issued by: First Trust ‘and Savings) 
Bank, Chicago, IIl., or its successor; First 
Union Trust and Savings Bank, Chicago, 
eran Union Tryst and Savings 
ll 








aah, 83! South Clark Street, Chicago, | 


Issued by: The Guardian Trust ‘Com- 
pany, Cleveland, Ohio.—The Guardian 
Trust Company, 623° Euclid Avenue, 
| Cleveland, Ohio. 

Issued by: Liberty Central Trust Com- 
pany, St. Louis, Mo., or its successor; 
St. Louis Union Trust Company, St. 
Louis, Mo.—St. Louis Union Trust Com- 
pany, 510 Locust Street, St. Louis, Mo. 

Issued by: Commerce Trust Company, 
Kansas City, Mo.—Commerce Trust Com- 
pany, 10th & Walput Streets, Kansas 
City, Mg. 

B. Holders of bond obligations other 
than Depositary’s Certificates issued un- 
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Any holder of (a) bonds and/or inter- 
est coupons pertaining thereto issued or 
assumed by the present bank, and/or 
(b) receiver’s certificates, who may de- 
sire to participate in this plan, may, 
within the time limit set forth in Article 
V hereof, deposit such bond obligations 
with any of the depositaries hereinafter 
named, under the terms Of this plan, and 
may, within such time, fale with,such De- 
positary a writing, in form prescribed 

or approved by the Committee, de- 
signating the option under which he 
‘elects to surrender all his bond obliga- 
itidhs, or the respective amounts of his 
Bond Obligations which he elects to sur- 
render under any-two, or all three, of the 
Options, and will be entitled to receive 
therefor a Depositary’s Certificate with 
appropriate evidence thereon of such de- 
signation and of participation in the 
Plan; and by making such deposit will 
become ® party tothe “Deposit Agree- 
ment” and will be deemed, as to this 
Plan, conclusively and finally to have 
waived irrevocably any right of dissent 
or withdrawal from said. Deposit Agree- 
nent provided for therein, and to have 
assented to this Plan and to be bound by 
the same, and by®*the acts of the Com- 
mittee and Mr. Stewart pursuant thereto, 
subject to the terms and conditions of the 
Plan, and will thereby become entitled te 
the benefits of this Plan. Any such 
Holder who shall so deposit his Bond 
Obligations and who shall fail to make 
such designation in writing within such 
time limit, will be deemed conclusvely 
and finally to have elected that his Bond 
Obligations be divided. among the three 
Options as nearly equally as the Com- 
mittee shall determine to be practical. 
ny of the following Depositaries will 
receive (a) Bonds and/or interest cou- 
pone issued or assumed by the Present 
fank; (b) Certificates of Proof of Claim 
issued by the Receiver of the Present 
Bank, evidencing the filing with him of 
bonds and/or interest coupons of the 
Present Bank; and (c) ,Designations of 
Option Choice relating “thereto: 








ton, 40 Water Street, Boston, Mass. ' 
The Chase National Bank of the City! 
of New York, 11 Broad Street, New 
York Cy. 
The Cleveland Trust Company, 916 
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by the Committee shall be taken and con- 
sidered as though personally served on 
all parties hereto, and upon all parties 
bound hereby, and such publication shall 
be the only notice of any such extension 
required to be given under the Plan. As 
many such extensions may be madé as 
are deemed advisable, but no one such ex- 
tension shall be for a period of more than 
60 days. 

If and when the Committee files notice 
as in this Article provided, declaring the 
Plan operative, such notice shall be pub- 
lished in like manner as provided in this 
Article V for publishing notice(s) of 
extension of time for participation. 

During the period between the opera- 
tive date of the Plan arfd the date of the 
providing by Mr. Stewart of such cash 
as may be needed for the acquisition of 
the assets of the Present Bank as set 
forth in Article II hereof, the Committee 
and Mr. Stewart may by mutual consent 
extend the benefits of the Plan to any 
Holder of Bond Obligation who, for any 
reason deemed sufficient by the Commit- 
tee and Mr. Stewart, may have failed to 
participate within the time limit fixed 
in accordance with this Article V. In 
the event of any dispute between any 


| such Holder and Mr. Stewart and/or the 


Committee concerning the allowance_of 
participation as provided in this para- 
graph, such dispute shall be submitted 
in writtmg to the Federal Farm Loan 
Board, whose decision shall be final. 
During the period, if any, between 
the providing by Mr. Stewart of such 
cash as may be needed for the acquisi- 
tion of the assets of the Present Bank 
as set forth fn Article II hereof ayd- the 
expiration of one year from the Opera- 
tive date of the Plan, Mr. Stewart may 
extend the benefits of the Plan to any 
Holder of Bond Obligations who, for any 
reason deemed sufficient by Mr. Stewart, 
may have failed theretofore to partici- 
pate in the Plan. Such benefits will be 
extended only on the basis provided in 
Option B or Ovtige C, as Mr. Stewart 
may elect, and shall be conditional upon 
surrender to Mr. Stewart by such Holder 
of his Bond Obligations and all dividends 
theretofore paid thereon by the Re- 
ceiver, Whereupon Mr, Stewart shall 
from his own holdings geliver to such 
Holder Bonds (together with any neces- 
sary fractional certificates) in accord- 
ance with the Option selected, with .an 
interest adjustment so that such Holder 
shall receive the interest accrued on such 
Bonds from the date of his surrender of 
such Bond Obligations as above provided, 
In the event that such Holder is per- 
mitted to participate under Option C, 
then, upon such surrender~of said Bond 
Obligations, Mr. Stewart shall also from 
his own holdings deliver to said Holder 
stock (together with any necessary Scrip) 
on the basis provided\in Option C, and 
shall pay said Holder, without interést, 
any dividends that may theretofore have 
been paid thereon. In the event of an 
dispute between any such Holder and 
Mr. Stewart .as concerning the allow- 
ance of participation as provided in this 
paragraph, such dispute shall be. sub- 
mitted in writing to the Federal farm 
Loan Board, whése decision shall be.final, 
ARTICLE VI 


Modification and/or Abandonment 

Holders of Bond Obligations, by be- 
coming participants in this Plan, thereby 
confer upon the Committee any and ail 
legal rights which there may be at any 
time to make any and all amendments, 
modifications, alterations, changes, or 
departures from the Plan which the 
Committee may deem to be for the best 
interests of such Holders, or advisable 
to aid in any manner in the consumma- 
tion of the Plan, and any such amenhd- 
ments, modifications, alterations, changes, 
or departures~whén so made shall be 
part of this Plah. But in case of any 
amendment, modification, alteration, 
change, or departure from the Plan 
which the Committee in its sole disere- 
tion deems adversely to affect to a ma- 
terial degree the interests of such 
Holcers or their mutual relations, a 
statement of such proposed amendment, 
modifications, alteration, change, or de- 
parture shall be filed with each of the 
Depositaries and notice of the fact of 
such filing shall be given as hereipbefore 
provided under Article V hereof. If an 
such amendment, modification, alterg- 
tion, change, or departure is not satis- 
factory to any such Hokler, such Holder 
shall be entitled to withdraw the prop- 
erty or proceeds then represented by his 
Certificate df Deposit upon: 

(a) The surrender of such certificate 
to the issuing Depositary or its sue- 
cessor in negotiable form within 30 days 
after the first publication of notice of 
such change, and 


> (b) The-payment of his pro rata share | 
f the|, The National Shawmut Bank of Bos-|of the expenses of the Commitiée and | 


Depositaries, and the compensation of 
the Depositaries and Counsel, to the date 
of such first p@blication, as the same 
shall be deetrmined and approved by the 
Committee, and the reasonable compenga- 
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fully and effectively as if he had actually 
assented thereto. Any amendments, 
alterations, modifications, changes or 
departures so finally made shall be a 
part of this Plan. ‘ 

Holders of Bond Obligations, by be- 
coming participants in this Plan, thereby 
confer upon the Committee any and all 
legal rights which there may be at any 
time to declare the Plan abandoned, 
whether or not it may have been de- 
clared operative, and with or without 
adopting a new Plan, if in the discretion 
of the Gommittee it is advisable, in the 
interest of such Holders, to exercise such 
rights. ; 

In the event of such abandonment of 
the present Plan, the Committee shall 
thereupon publish notice to that effect in 
the manner hereinbefore provided uhder 
Article’ V hereof, and if a new Plan is 
substituted for the present. Plan, that 
fact shall likewise appear in such notice. 
Any such Holder shall thereupon be en- 
titled to withdraw the property, or pro- 
ceeds then represented by his Certificate 
of Deposit upon the same conditions as 
set out above in cases, of amendment, 
modification, alteration, change or .de- 
| parture from the Plan,-and (if a new 
Plan is substituted for the present Plan), 
by failing to exercise such right of with- 
drawal, shall be deemed conclusively and 
finally to have assented to the adoption 
of such new Plan, and to have become a 
party thereto. 


ARTICLE VII 


Use of Participating Bond Obligations 

All Participating Bond “Obligations 
shall Be subject to the order and control 
of the Committee, so long as deemed 
necessary or conveniént by the Commit- 
tee for the purposes of the Plan, or for 
the protection of the Holders of such 
Participating Bond Obligations; and (in 
the event that Mr. Stewart and the Com- 
mittee are the successful bidders at any 
sale of assets of the Present Bank) it is 
contemplated that any dividends then 
available upon such Participating Bond 
Obligtions and/or the Bonds represented 
thereby will be used, “by or under the 
order of the Committee, in so far as it is 
possible, as consideration in whole or in 
part of the acquisition of such assets at 
such sale, ? 

Upon delivery to or for Holders of 
Participatiffg- Bond Obligations of the 
cash and/or securities to which such 
Holders shall have become entitled under 
the Plan, all remaining rights of every 
kind and nature arising out of or inci- 
dent to the ownership of such Bond Obli- 
gations will become vested in Mr. Stew- 
art, provided, however, that the right to 
any dividends payable by the Receiver 
of the Pre&Sent Bank upon Participating 
Bond Obligations and not used as con- 
sideration in whole or in part for the 
acquisition of assets of the Present Bank 
under this Plan, shall vest in the Liqui- 
datio Company; and such Holders shall 
be deemed to have accepted such cash 
and/or securities as full acquittance of 
all claims of any kind that they might 
have or assert as Holders of Bond Obli- 
gations of the Present Bank. 

ARTICLE VIII 
Expenses of Reorganization 

In the event of acquisition of assets 
of the Present Bank pursuant to this 
Plan, the reasonable expenses of the 
Committee and Depositaries and com- 
pensation of the Depositaries and Coun- 
sel, as determined and approved by the 
Committeep and the reasonable Compen- 
sation of the Committee, both under the 
Deposit Agreement and this Plan (the 
total amount thereof not to exceed 1% 





Silver Imports Into 
As Stocks in 


sey equipment trust of 1926 4% per cent 
equipment-trust gold certificates to a 
principal amount of approximately 80 
per cent,of the cost/of the equipment, 


of the principal amount of the’“Partici- 
pating Bond Obligations), shall be con- 
sidered expenses of the Reorganization 
and will be paid from the assets of the 
Liquidation Company. In the event that 
the Liquidation Company at the time of 
its organization .has not sufficient cash 
for the payment of stich expenses to such 
time, and for interim interest payments 
required under Option A, Option B, 
and/or Option C; Mr. Stewart will lend 
to the Liquidation Company, at a rate of 
interest not to exéeed 5% per annum, 
whatever amount of cash may be neces- 
sary therefor. 
ARTICLE IX 
Statements and Estimates 

As between the Comimttee and Holders 
of Participating Bond Obligations, no 
statement er estimate contained in the 
Plan is intended br is to be accepted as 
| a warranty or as a condition of deposit 
or assent under the Plan; and no defect 
or error in any such statement or esti- 
mate, unless in the sole judgment of the 
Conimittee the same shall materially af- 
fect the interest of any Holder of Par- 
ticipating Bond Obligations, shall release 
such Holder from being bound by the 
Plan; and no statement or estimate in 
any letter or circular issued or which 
may hereafter be issued by the-Commit- 
tee under the Plan, or by the Present 
Bapk, or the New Bank, or the Liquida- 
tion Company, or anyone in authority in 
any thereof, or by ariyone else, shall be 
accepted as a warranty or condition of 
deposit or assent under the Plan, and no 
defect or error whatsoever therein shall 
velease any such Holder under the Plan. 

ARTICLE X 
Construction of Plan and Deposit Agree- 
ment 

In the event that any provision of this 
Plan shall be construed as changing or 
modifying any of the provisions of the 
Deposit Agreement of Nov. 8, 1927, such 
provision shall be taken as an express 
amendment of the said Deposit Agree- 
ment to that effect, and in all such cases 
| the provisions of the Plan shall govern 
and control. 

Copies of the Plan have been or will 
be deposited in due course with the De- 
positaries under the Deposit Agreement 
and notice of the adoption and approval 
of the Plan will be given in accordance 
with the provisions of said Deposit 
Agreement. : 

This Plan may be signed, as evidence 
of the adoption and approval thereof, in 
as many counterparts as desired, each of 
which soexecuted shall be deemed to be 
an original, and such counterparts shall 
constitute one and the same instrument. 

As evidence of its hdoption and ap- 
proval of this Plan, the Committee has 
caused this Plan to be sigtied by its 
Chairman or Vice Chairman, and attested 
by its Secretary or Assistant Secretary; 
and as evidence of his acceptance of the 
foregoing Plan, and his agreement to 
carry out the obligations on his part to 
be performed pursuant to the Plan, A. 0. 
Stewart has signed this Plan, all as of 
the 12th day of August, 1930. 

Bondholders’ Protective Committee, 
under’ the Agreement dated Nov. 8, 1927, 
between said Committee and depositors 
of any bonds issued or assumed by Kan- 
sas City Joint Stock Land Bank of Kan- 
sas City, Mo. W.S. McLucas, Chairman; 
A. Q Stewart; Attest: Jo Zach Miller, 
Secretary. 


India Decline - 
Shanghai Decrease 








Department of Commerce Also Reports Decrease in Cur- 


rency and Bullion 


Declines were shown by India’s silver 
imports in the eight days ending Sept: 6, 
and by, the stocks of that commodity in 
Shanghai on Sept: 4. according to in- 
formation made public: on Sept. il by 
the Department_of*Commerce. 

The Department’s statements follow in 
full text; , , 

Silver imports into India during the 
eight days ending Sept. 6 totaled 410,- 
000 ounces, 28,000 of which came from 
London, 86,000 from New York, and 
296,000 from San Francigeo, says a des- 
patch from the Bombay office. Dur- 
jing the 10 days ended Aug. 30, imports 
totaled 830,000 ounces. 

Currency in reserve-on Aug, 31 totaled 
| 1,154,300,000 rupees;'as compared with 
1,148,200,000 rupees on Aug. 22. Bul- 
lion in reserve on Aug. 31 was 52,500,000 
rupees, as_compared with 44,200,000 on 
Aug. 22, 


"ap, v0: 
1 f wo, bh 


in Reserve in India 


Silver stocks on Sept. 5 were esti: 


mated at 4,000 bars, as compared with 
4,200 bars on Aug. 29. The total weekly 
offtake was 560 bars, as compared with 
630 bars on Aug. 29. 


The market is quiet but steady since 


the official denial of further Government 
sales of silver in China. 4 


Silver stocks in Shanghai on Sept. 4 
totaled 209,200,000 taels, of which 135. 
000,000 taels were held in native banks, 
says a radiogram from the Shanghai 
office. The. corresponding figures for 
Aug. 28 were 211,000,000 taels, and 125,- 
000,000 taels, respectively. 


‘ 


110,100,000 taels on Sept. 4, as com- 
pared with 111,000,000 on Aug. 28. The 
total number of silver dollars in Shang- 
hai on Sept. 4 was 136,200,000, as com- 
pared with 138,000,00@/on Aug. 28, 


ad 
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lease, (b) all taxes, assessments, 0: 
Q@iiet governmental charges assessed or 
levied upon the property or incomé of 
the trust, (c) the dividend warrants when 
they become payable, (d) the principal 
of the certificates when they become 
payable, and (e) as advance ~rent such 
additional amount or amounts as may be 
necessary to meet that portion of the 
cost of the equipment not proyided by 
the proceeds of the certificates. “Title to 
the equipment will remain in the trustee 
until all the obligations under the lease 
have been fully performed, whereupon 
it will be transferred to the applicant. 
- Bids for the certificates were solicited 
by the applicant from 33 banking firms 
or institutions and 13 bids were’ received. 
The highest bid, 101.329 per cent of par 
and accrued dividends, was submitted by 


|the International Manhattan” Company, 


Incorporated, of New York, on_ behalf 
of itself and R. W. Pressprich & Com- 
pany, of New York, and, subject to our 
approval, the certificates will be sold to 
them at that price. On this basis t 

average annual cost to the applicant 
will be approximately 4.2888 per cent.*, 


within its corporate purposes, and com 


necessary and appropriate for and con 
sistent with the proper performance by 
it of service to the public as a common 
carrier, and which will not impair its 
ability to perform that service, and (b) 


for such purpose. 


Foreign Exchange 


New York, Sept. 10.—The Federal Re- 
serve Bank of New York today certified 
to the Secretary of the Treasury the fol- 
lowing: 

In pursuance of the provisions of sec- 
tion 522 of the Tariff Act of 1922, dealing 
with the conversion of foreign currency 
for the purpose of the assessment and 
collection of duties upon merchandise im- 
ported inte the United States, we have 
ascertained and hereby certify to you that 
the buying rates in the New York market 
at noon today for cable transfers payable 
in the foreign currencies are as shown 
below: 

Austria (schilling) 
Belgium (belga) 
Bulgaria (lev) 
Czechoslovakia (krone) 
Denmark (krone) 
England. (pound) 
Finland (markka) 
France (franc) 
Germany (reichsmark) 
Greece (drachma) 
Hungary (pengo) 
Italy (lira) 
Netherlands (guilder) 
Norway (krone) 
Poland (zloty) 
Portugal (escudo)- . 
Rumania (leu) 

Spain (peseta) 
Sweden (krona) 
Switzerland (franc) ... 
Yugoslavia (dinar) 
Hong Kong (dollar) 
China (Shanghai tae]) 
China (Mexican dollar) 
China (Yuan dollar) 
India (rupee) 
Japan (yen) 


«+ 40,2586 
++ 26.7693 
+ 11,2090 
4.4904 
5958 


26.8713 


39.4464 
- 28.5312 


35.996 

Japan (yen) ...c.seseeaee Pedisaa 49,3862 
Singapore (dollar) 55.9416 
Canada (dollar) .......... 
Cuba (peso) 
Mexico - (peso) 

gentina (peso, gold) 

razil (milreis) , 
Chile (peso) 
WIMSOOT | (MOBO i. cee c ccc és 0 cc's 
Colombia (peso) 
Bar silver .......... 


| Change in Status 


—of— 


State Banks 


- 36.2500 


Accounts, has announced: Charters issued: 
Bowen State Bank, Bowen, capital, $25,000; 
Armitage State Bank, Chicago, 


pany). 

Closed: Roosevelt-Bankers 
Chicago; First ~State Bank, Broughton; 
Citizens Trust & Savings Bank, Chicago; 





| Scottville, through Bank of Modesto; State 
Sycee and silver bars were valued at| 


Bartonville State Bank, Bartonville; Kane 
State & Savings Bank, Kane; Millard State 
Bank, Chicago; Laramie State Bank, Chi- 
cago; Citizens State Bank, Hidalgo; Mar- 
mersville State Bank, Farmersville. 
Liquidated: Peoples Trust & Savings 
Bank, Elmhurst, through First National 
Bank of Elmhurst; First State Bank, 


Bank of Long Point (placed ‘in voluntary 
liquidation by directors); Farmers Bank of 
Bowen threugh Bowen State Bank. 








Change of location: Howard Avenue 
Trust and Savings Bank, Chicago, from 
ue j Howard Aevenue to 1737 Howard 
reet, 


r|accounting practices in appraising prop- 


erty values and calculating earnings, the 


maximum selling commission which may 
properly be charged, 
nance of a market. These matters relate 
chiefly to new issues. 


and the mainte- 


In addition, the 


committee may look into the question of 


pool manipulation of stocks already listed 
on some recognized stock exchange. 


“The committee expects to consult 


ieadinge bankers and other ‘responsible 


authorities, and it will welcome sugges— 
tions from any source as to its work,”” 


Mr. Washburn said. 
creased 


S . “The greatly in- 
investment interest in stocks as 


opposed to bonds, in recent years, makes 


committee on Sept. 
Histed the things to be considered first. 
An auth@rized summary of his letter fol- 
lows in full text: 


a study of the methods of marketing 
stocks of considerable importance. 


~ _ Summary of Letter 
In writing the other members of the 
8, Mr. Washburn 


Some of the things which it seems to 


me we should consider are; 


We find that the proposed assumption 
of obligation and liability by the Cen- 
tral Railroad Company of New Jersey 
as aforesaid (a) is for a lawful object 


patible with the public interest, which is 


I—The payment of dividends from 
capital surplus created the sale of stock, 
instead of from actual earnings. 

I1.—Proper accounting practices in ap- 
praising property values and calculating 
earnings. 

III.——Balance sheets, ‘“‘after giving ef- 
fect to present financing,” should only 
be used where there is a responsible un= 


derwriter of the issue, 


IV.—Maximum selling commission. 
V—Maintaining a market, either pri- 


is reasonably necessary and appropriate 


10.8397 | 


Illinois: Oscar Nelson, Auditor of Public 


capital, 
$250,000 (consolidation of Armitage Btate| 
Bank and American Bank & Trust Com- 


State Bank, 


vately or ona stock exchange, 
_ The’ above items refer to new offer- 
ings. It is obvious, however, that old 
issues Are frequently inflated to excessive 
prices, by questionaSle methods. This 
usually happens in one of two ways: 
_ The first general case is- where an 
inside interest holding a large block of 
a particular stock, knows some timé jm 
advance an adverse development, or for 
some other reason is anxious to dispose 
of its holdings. In this case, the insiders 
usually give a “call™ on a large block 
of stock to a stock mgrket operator or 
pool manager, so to speak, at a prige 
somewhere near the current market. 
The latter may then subdivide the first 
call among a number of associates and 
between them they initiate activity im 
the stock, either by owt and out “wash” 
sales, or by friendly cooperation. 
Publicity Utilized 
_The pool operator oxten obtains pub- 
licity by subsidizing tipster sheets, or 
even by inspiring articles in the rez- 
ular. mewspapers, sometimes through she 
medium of a publicity bureau. These 
inspired articles frequently contain no 
direct falsehoods, but merely advise the 
purchase of the stock in question. The 
pool operator also may give secret com- 
pensation to employes of independent 
brokers, such as to customers’ men em- 
ployed by New York Stock Exchange 
houses, for advising their customers to 
purchase the stock. ¢ 
The second general case is that of a 
F yore’ in a more restricted sense, where 
group of stock market operators pur- 
chased a lar@e block of stéck, either pri- 
vately or in the open market, which 
they think offers favorable opportunity 
for exploitation and then proceed to raise 
the price and dist?ibute it to the publie 
in the same way as in the first general 
case described above. The pool usually 
selects one man to rum the operation. 





National 
Electric Power 


Company 


A $400,000, 00Q group 
of operating compa- 


nies providing public 


utility services in 15 
states from Maine to 
Florida. 


57 Williceven Street 
New Yor, N.Y. j 
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; ie ‘ani reference used is the Yearly index 
3 cabee witichs is consecutive beginning with _ 
> March 4 of each year. 
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: Federal Employment System 
| asCoordinating Agency. + 


Place of National Government in Establish- 
‘ing Machinery for Cooperative Action Out-' 
lined by Industrial Relations Specialist 





‘By FRED C. CROXTON 
Special Assistant, Department of Industrial Relations, State of Ohio’ 


public employment office is. that 


HE TRUE. CONCEPTION of a 
a of a‘business organization, a la- 


wor exchange serving the man in need 


of a job, serving the employer in need 
of workers, and serving the community 
by assisting its citizens to earn a living 
and thus maintain their self-reliance 
and independence. 

It should not be expected to place 
the unemployables and the responsibil- 
ity: for caring for such persons should 
rest with other agencies. 

It has a constructive program and 
definite plans for bringing together the 
worker and the job and thus reducing 
“involuntary idleness, and the loss from 
lack of workers. : a 

‘The public employment system or 
service comprises a group of, or many, 
individual offices bound together under 
a single administrative head, or under 
a cooperative arrangement, for the pur- 
pose of making the work of all more 
effective. 5 

If public employment offices are to 
be developed to carry the work which 
the communities will demand within 
the next few years, each of three gov- 
ernmental groups and each of two eco- 
momic groups must cooperate in the 
undertaking. ‘ : 

The three governmental groups are 
tire local community, the State, and the 
Federal Government. The two eco- 
nomic groups are management. and 
labor. 

A public employment office can 
hardly be expected to be permanently 
successful under our form of govern- 
ment, unless it. grows out of the com- 
munity in which it is located. There 
must exist a local interest anda feeling 
of local responsibility. 

The existence of this feeling of local 
responsibility can generally be deter- 
mined by a community's readiness to 
provide all, or a considerable, part of 
the-expense of an office during a pro- 
bationary period of several months. 

There, also, Should be sufficient local 
interest’ assired. to secure the active 
and continuing. help of a carefully se- 
lected committee which would be rep- 
resentative at least of labor and man- 
agement. ; 

The committee should have a three- 
fold responsibility—to assist in devel- 
oping local policies and plans, to assist 
in securing the highest possible type of 
personnel and adequate financial sup- 
Port, and to assist in interpreting the 
work of the public employment office to 
the community and securing the neces- 
sary cooperation. 
A ' 

Proof of a State’s real interest in 
public employment offices should also 
be evident before the Federal Govern- 
ment subsidizes such service In peace 
times. The State should be responsible 
for bringing together the several offices 
in the State into a State system. 

It should provide a part of the funds 
for the maintenance of each of the local 
offices, except during a probationary 
period for new offices. It should pro- 
vide general supervision-and be respon- 
sible for standards of personnel and of 
work.. It should maintain an active 
clearing house :for the State or for dis- 
tricts within the State. It should be 
responsible for encouraging reasonable 
extension of the system and for giving 
special supervision to the actual estab- 
lishment and operation of new offices. 

In considering the place which the 

Federal Government should fill in the 
public employment system, it will be 
well to review briefly certain matters 
relating to ‘the development of the 
United States Employment Service. - 
_. The Federal Service has had a par- 
ticularly difficult task from its begin- 
ming. Federal offices were first a part 
of.the Immigration Service and existed 
primarily to aid in the industrial ad- 
justment of the, mofe recently arrived 
immigrants. 

This ‘specialization developed some 
unfavorable sentiment by reason, of the 
Government’s apparently greater con- 
cern for the immigrant when citizens 
were often in need of the service which 
an employment office ought to be ex- 
pected to render. In some localities, 
too, but little, if any, effort appeared 
to be made to.cooperate with local pub- 
lie employment offices. 

Some months after the United States 
entered the World War the Federal sys- 
tem was rapidly expanded to meet war 
-cqnditions.. Almost impossible tasks 
were thrust upon the service. which had 


. Only a comparatively small group of 


executives with experience in public 
employment office work or procedure. 
The Federal system turned quite nat- 
urally to organized labor representa- 
tives in recruiting its responsible su- 


_pervisory and administrative person- 


ne]. Unfortunately, the appointments, 
largely from .one group, led many 
throughout the country to believe that 
the Federal system was prolabor rather 
than neutral. * 

The Federal Employment Service, 
too, had to bear a large share of the 
eriticism which arose by reason of the 
war-time policy of drawing workers 
from nonessential into essential indus- 
tries. 


At the pfesent time the Federal Em- 
ployment Service provides the franking 
privilege to cooperating offices and 
from a limited budget it makes avail- 
able supplies, and in some States, per- 
sonnel or funds. It maintains offices 
for handling ‘harvest hands, and re- 
cently has established a number of lo- 
cal offices to handle ex-service men. 

Most of the war-time criticisms were 
carried over~into the post-war period 
and have greatly hampered the devel- 
opment of a Federal employment 
system. « r 

The time has arrived when active 
and effective support can be secured 
for the development of the Federal em- 


ployment system if a definite program < 


can be adopted which recognizes cer- 
tain principles and defines clearly the 
field of responsibility of community, 
State and Nation. 

The responsibility of community and 
State has been briefly considered and 
attention is now directed to the Federal 
Government. 

The. Federal. systenmsmust have the 
confidence of labor, of management, 
and of the general public. A small ac- 
tive advisory committee representative 
of these three groups should be created 
and used. 

A 

The greatest service rendered by the 
men serving on such a committee would 
be that of inspiring confidence. The 
committee would afford a medium 
through which the aim and work of the 
employment system could be _inter- 
preted to various groups. It would as- 
sist in determining and maintaining 
standards, both with reference to per- 
sonnel and work. It would aid in de- 
veloping general policies. It would pre- 
vent the adoption of plans suggested 
largely for reasons of political expedi- 
ency. 

The Federal system cannot be effec- 
tively developed merely by the granting 
of subsidies to States. Substantial sub- 
sidies will be necessary, at least for 
a considerable period, but. subsidies 
should be granted to cooperating States 
when certain conditions are met’ and 
only then. 

The Federal! system should serve as 
a coordinating organization and pro- 
vide the machinery through which the 
State “systems could ‘cooperate. It 
should. occupy a general: supervisory 
position and should afford competent 
supervision to assist.in developing and 
maintaining standards agreed upon as 
a condition of cooperation. It should 
encourage the extension of public em- 
ployment offices. : , 

The Federal system should organize 
the cooperating States into districts and 
finally into a united Whole for clear- 
ance and other similar purposes. 

District and possibly National clear- 
ing offices should be maintained -by the 
Federal Service. 

The Federal system should continue 
to provide the franking privilege and 
should furnish all office forms.and sim- 
ilar supplies. 

The Federal system should develop, 
from current records of employment 
offices; and: from other information 
fairly easily obtained, a method of 
measuring the current trend of unem- 
ployment. In Ohio the records of the 
13 State-city public employment offices, 
when analyzed for that purpose, have 
given us excellent measurements of 
trends of unemployment quite in ad- 
vance of other available figures. 

The Federal system should itself op- 
erate no local offices. The operation of 
such offices emphatically tends to 
weaken the Federal system as a coordi- 
nating and supervisory organization. 

The Federal employment system is 
in reality a Federal-State-city system 
with each of the three governmental 
bodies bearing a share in the expense 
involved and having definite responsi- 
bility for the phase of the work for 
which, under our form of government, 
it is best fitted. 


a 


The employment system throughout 
must be worthy of the confidence both 
of management and of labor and the 
active cooperation of representatives 
of both: of these economic groups. is 
suggested as an aid’in bringing about 
such conditions and insuring their con- 


: tinuance. 


Public attention is aroused to the 
need of an effective employment sys- 
tem during periods of serious unem- 
ployment. The tendency at-such times 
is to throw an impossible task upon and 
to expect unattainable results from 
the public employment offices, There 
should be a determined effort made to 
develop an efficient system which could 
render. a badly needed service to labor 
and to management during: so-called 
normal times. Such a system would 
prove to be an important factor in re- 
ducing involuntary idleness. 

The roads before us are: To leave to 
a large share of those wage earners in 
industrial communities who must from 


time to time seek work the hopeless ° 


and time consuming task of going from 
gate to gate and from shop to shop in 
search of jobs; to leave them to pay 
fees to private employment offices, 
good,. bad and ,indifferent; or to seri- 
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California System Provides for Use of Special Taxes 


by Central Government and. Property Levy by Subdivisions 
By DIXWELL L. PIERCE 


Secretary, Board of Equalization, State of California 


tem. in which there is separation 

of sources of State and local 
governmental income. This plan was 
adopted as an amendment to the State 
Constitution in 1910, and, with minor 
changes, has remained substantially 
the same since then. ‘ 

The central government derives its 
support principally from special taxes 
on public utilities, insurance compa- 
nies, banks and corporations. Cities, 
counties, and other local units.of gov- 
ernment, for the’ most part, get their 
funds from the general property tax 
levied each year on an ad valorem 
basis. 

State taxes on the public utilities are 
in the form of annual levies on their 
gross receipts from operations at rates 
which vary depending upon the type of 
business done.. These taxes are in lieu 
of all other taxés and licenses which 
would ‘otherwise be payable upon the 
operative property and business of the 
utilities. 

Because the gross receipts levy is a 
property. tax it is expected to be sub- 
stantially equivalent to what would be 
paid if the taxpayer were subject to.the 
licenses. and ad valorem taxes imposed 
on others. However, the law does not 
require absolute equality in this re- 


Cem in whi has a revenue sys- 


‘spect, and unless the utility taxes are 


grossly disproportionate they will not 
be invalidated on account of variation 
from the usual tax burden. 


After a series of studies, the Tax 
Commission. proposing the plan sug- 
gested certain percentages for the vari- 
ous types of business taxed On a gross 
receipts basis. These rates were ex- 
pected to produce the reasonable equiv- 
alent of the burden of other taxpayers. 
Due to the increased needs of both 
State and local governments, as well 
as changing economic conditions, it 
has been found necessary to revise, 
from time to time, the rates of utility 
taxation. 

The percentages now applied to the 
gross receipts from operations of the 
several types of business are as fol- 


‘lows: Gas and electric companies, 714 


per cent; long steam railroads, 7 per 
cent;-telephone and telegraph compa- 
nies, 5% per cent; short line steam 
railroads (under 250 miles in length), 
54 per cent; electric, street and inter- 
urban railroads, 544 per cent; car loan- 
ing companies, 5% per cent; highway 
transportation companies, 5 per cent on 
freight ‘business and 414 percent on 
passenger business; express companies, 
1 per cent. There is a constitutional 
amendment, passed by the Legislature 
and awaiting action of the voters at 
the November election, reducing the 
rate‘on the electric railroads to 414 per 
cent. 

State taxes on insurance Companies 
and banks have been only in partial 
substitution of other taxes. Thus, the 
former pay the State a levy. equivalent 
to 2.6 per cent of their gross premiums, 
Tess certain deductions for reinsurance 
and returned premiums, Against this 
percentage is. offset the amount of local 
taxes paid on, the real property of the 


ously undertake the development of 
a national employment system, thor- 
oughly businesslike in character, which 
will command the support of labor, 
management, and the general public. 


companies in California, as that prop- 
erty is subject to such taxes on the 
usual basis. No personal property 
taxes or licenses are required of insur- 
ance companies. 

Bank shares were formerly taxed by 
the State.on an ad valorem basis, but 
because of the judicial construction 
given in other jurisdictions to the Fed- 
eral statute governing State taxation 
of national banks, a special Tax Com- 
mission created in 1927 recommended 
the abandonment of the plan. Pursu- 
ant to this recommendation, banks. are 
now taxed directly “according to or 
measured by” their net income at a rate 
of 4 per cent, subject to offset up to 
75 per cent of that 4 per cent on ac- 
count of. 10 per cent of the local taxes 
on their real property. 

Under both the former and present 
methods of bank taxation the real es- 
tate belonging to banks is subjectsto 
local/ad valorem taxes, just as in the 
case of insurance companies. No li- 
censes or personal property taxes are 
paid by banks. 

Corporations not taxed specially un- 
der any of the provisions above de- 
scribed were subject to a corporate 
excess or franchise tax, until 1929. As 
a part of the plan for bank taxation, 
this method was changed to a tax “ac- 
cording to or measured by” net income 
analogous to that imposed on banks, 
save for the addition of an offset of all 
local ,personal property’ taxes, within 
the limitation of 75 per cent of the 4 
per cent of the net. 

Although there is provision in the 
California Constitution for levying a 
general ad valorem tax to make up such 
deficiencies as may occur in the State’s 
revenues, it has never been necessary 
to resort to such a tax since the inaug- 
uration of the present system in 1910. 

Despite constantly, increasing ‘gov- 
ernmental expenditures, a substantial 
surplus has been created in the State 
Treasury. However, there is convinc- 
ing evidence that the current general 
fund income will be less than the outgo 
by at least $7,000,000. Only the sur- 
plus from previous years.has averted a 
deficit. 

Surveys made by the State Board of 
Equalization indicate that the total 
general fund revenue for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1931, will approximate 
$63,270,000, as contrasted with antici- 
pated expenditures from the same fund 
aggregating dt least $70,000,000. But, 
technically, no deficiency could be de- 
clared because a tax on that account 
was authorized only in the event that 
the State’s income \from all sources 
should be less than $49,938,850. 

This figure was fixed in the current 
tax statute drafted by the State De- 
partment of Finance, which is charged 
with the duty of budgeting California’s 
revenues.’ Owing to the existence of an 
adequate surplus, the State will suffer 
no inconvenience on account of the dis- 
crepancy between the statutory re- 
quirement, the actual revenue, and the 
anticipated expenditure. 


How long California may continue its 
present revenue system without experi- 
encing a shertage requiring a State ad 
valorem tax depends upon what is done 
toward restoring the ratio between in- 
come and expenditure to a position in 
which the latter will cease to, be larger 
than the former. 
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Developments Designed to Insure Perma- 
nent Water Supply Viewed as Attracting 
Manufacturers Using Farm Products 





By R. L. COCHRAN 
Secretary, Department of Public Works, State of Nebraska. 


HILE IRRIGATION in Ne- 
W braska started in the 1880’s, it 
was not until after 1890 that 
any large developments took place. The 
early development took in, for the most 
part, lands adjacent to the Platte, the 
North and South Platte rivers. . 
The oldest priority on record is that 
of the Kearney_Canal with a priority 
date of Sept. 10, 1882. The North 
Platte Canal takes out west of Suther- 
land. 


A 
During the early days of irrigation 
development and more particularly be- 
tween 1890 and 1895 many irrigation 
ditches were started in the more or less 
semiarid regions of the State but due 
to fairly good crops without irrigation 


* a\great many of these were abandoned. 


Since’ that time some of these have 
been reconstructed and put in opera- 
tion with a result that during the last 
20 years we have seen a —_ consid- 
erable increase in the ardéa placed 
under irrigation in ‘Nebraska. In the 
last 10 years the records of the Depart- 
ment of Public Works show an increase 
of approximately 55 per cent. 

The .most important development 
which has taken place in connection 
with irrigation in Nebraska was the 
construction of the Pathfinder dam and 
reservoir. This dam is located abont 
50 miles southwest of Casper, Wyo., 
across a- gorge in the North Platte 
River. 

The dam makes possible the storage 
of approximately 1,100,000 acre feet of 
water, or in other words, a sufficient 
amount of water to cover 1,100,000 
acres at one time with.a depth of water 
equal to one foot. This storage guar- 
antees a rather definite supply of water 
to the region around Scottsbluff and 
Bridgeport even in years such as this 
year when there is an extreme shortage 
of natural flow during the Summer 
months. 

AY’ 

It is unfortunate that some publicity 
given out from time to time does not 
clearly show where water shortage 
takes place, The facts are that the 
area around Scottsbluff, because of its 
having acquired water through the pur- 
chase of storage rights in the Path- 
finder reservoir, has a definite supply 
of water even in dry years. There is 
an ample supply of water in the Platte 


’ River, in fact a great deal more than is 


needed, to take care of the present irri- 
gation projects. In order to utilize this 
water, howeyer, it is necessary that it 
be captured during the period of the 
year when the flow is. heavy.and store 
it for use during the Summer months 
or at such times when the natural flow 
in the river is not sufficient to take care 
of the irrigaticn needs. 

An appropriation to the Department 
of Public Works of $25,000 was made 
by the last Legislature for the purpose 
of a special river survey in Nebraska. 
This work has been carried on during 
the past year and a great deal of atten- 
tion has been given to the survey of 
storage sites, particularly on the lower 
Platte so that:the information obtained 


may be made available to the irrigation 
interests in that section of the State. 

It is’ quite a coincidence that» the 
same year that this work is being car- 
ried on is the year of the greatest short- 
age of Summer, flow in the Platte River 

,in 35 years with the exception of the 
year of 1910. 


The need for storage on the lower 4 


Platte between Sutherland and Lexing-. 
ton is perhaps more evident this year 
than ever before. The snow in the 
mountains on May 1, this year, was but 
66 per cent of normal and the construc- 
tion of these reservoirs while more or 
less necessary any year for an insur- 
ance ofa dependable flow is particu-! 
larly necessary in an extyeme year such 
as this. 

‘Not only does the State have an am- 
ple supply of water for present irrjga- 
tion projects but it also has an ple 
supply for new developments such as 
the lower Platte project and more par- 
ticularly the Tri-County project’ which 
lies south of Lexington and Kearney 
and takes in several hundred thousand 
acres in Phelps, Kearney and Adams 
counties together with a smaller acre- 
age in Gosper County. It is simply’a 
question of storage of available water 
for use’ when needed. 

“aA 

The State of Utah is perhaps the 
most striking example of making .a 
maximum use of available water supply 
although this supply is very small. as 
compared with our: water resources it 
Nebraska. . : f 

As a result. of irrigation, manufac- 
turing industries have grown up in Ne- 
braska, such as sugar beet factoriés, 
creameries, cheese factories and alfalfa 
mills... Sugar factories in Scottsbluff, 
Gering, Bayard, Minatare and: Mitchell 
are a direct result of irrigation. and 


constitute’ perhaps the most ‘striking © 


example we have in Nebraska. of. pro- 
ducing nearly 100 per cent of the_fin- 
ished product with Nebraska. materials 
and labor. : 

The growth of the town of Scotts- 
bluff as a result of the sugar beet in- 
dustry was 395 per cent from 1910 to 
1920. While this isa rather striking 
case, other towns have grown in like 
proportion. 

A considerable acreage of sugar 
beets has been grown in recent years 
in the lower Platte region. Most of the 
beets grown in this territory are 
shipped to the Grand Island-sugar fac- 
tory to be manufactured into sugar. 

In-addition to the Platte and North 
and South Platte rivers there is pos- 
sible a greater development along other 


streams in the State such as the Re- . 


publican and Frenchman rivers, where 
flood waters as well as the natural flow 
may be stored and utilized in the grow- 
ing~of crops. There are still: other 
small streams where like conditions ob- 
tain. 

We have under irrigation in this 
State approximately 655,000 acres’ In 
so far as the water supply is concerned 
there is no reason why this acreage 
could not be doubled providing proper 
storage facilities are furnished. 

\ 
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| A voiding Poison Ipy Infection 
Precautions for Autumn Vacationists 


By B. R. RICKARDS 
Director of Pubtic Health Education, State of New York 


S SUMMER begins to wane, there 
A are three plants that herald the 
approach of (coolér weather 
quicker than all other vegetation native 
to New York State. Sumach, woodbine 
and poison ivy leaves are usually the 
first to change. color—sometimes as 
early as the middle of August. 


Probably everyone recognizes, the 
tall sumach with its spreading branches 
and maroon flower which looks like a 
tufted plume, but many people to their 
ultimate sorrow cannot tell the differ- 
ence between common woodbine (Vir- 
ginia Creeper) and poison ivy—at least 
until after they have gathered some of | 
the latter for decorative purposes. 

Woodbine and poison ivy are very 
easily distinguished for woodbine has” 
five leaves while ivy has but three—the 
same number as there are letters in the 
word. Two of the leaves are short 
stalked while the third or terminal 
leaflet is ldng stalked. 

Poison ivy leaves are shiny or wax- 
like, except in the early Spring, while, 
woodbine leaves are dull, The berries 
of the woodbine quickly turn to a deep 
blue; the ivy bears smooth, greenish 
berries which change later to a yellow- 
ish white, or ivory color. ; 

The berries remain on the plant until 
Jate in the Winter and are about a 
fourth of an inch in diameter. 

Poison ivy, aswell as woodbine, 
tends to trail along the ground, or 
climb over brush or fences. Both often 
grow on trees. But ivy, under. favor- 
able conditions, can grow asa shrub 
three to four feet high or even aSsume 
the proportions of a young tree. 


Poisoning usually occurs as a result 
of actual contact with some part of the 
plant. It is possible, however,’ that a 
person may be: poisoned by the leaf 
hairs or pollen of the ‘plant if-only’a 
short distance from it. 

e susceptibility of different’ per- 
sons varies but it has been established 
that there is apparently no ‘such thing 
as abgolute insusceptibility. 


If one comes in contact with poi- 
son ivy one of the surest and best ways 
to prevent the eruption is the use of 
soap and hot water for the poison re- 
quires some time to penetrate the skin. 
A stiff brush should not be used as this 


a 











} 


might tend to drive the poisonous ma- 


terial further into the skin, 


The irritation from the eruption may 
be allayed by immersing. the. inflamed 
surface in hot water for several ‘mih- 
utes, gradually increasing the tempera- 
ture until the water is as hot as can be 
borne. If the eruption is on the, face 
apply the hot. water by méans of towels. 
Cooking soda or borax on bandages (a 
teaspoon to a cup of water) is of value 
but the bandages should not be tight 
and should be frequently changed. A 
10 per cent solution of hyposulphite. o 
soda (photographers’ fixing liquid) a 
plied as.a wet dressing gives beneficial 
results. Ointments should not be used 
in the early stages. 

A bad case of ivy poisoning always 
requires the attention of a physician. 
In any case if there is fever, severe 
pain or headache, it is much safer to 
call a physician at once. 













